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THE ROADS OF ENGLAND, AND WAY- 
FARING LIFE IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 


‘O, dist Spadissin, voici un bon resveux; mais allons nous -cacher au coin 
de la cheminée et 14 passons avec les dames nostre vie et nostre temps 4 en- 
filer des perles ou 4 filer comme Sardanapalus. Qui ne s’adventure n’a cheval 
ni mule, ce dist Salomon.’ 





I. 


THe maintenance of roads in the Middle Ages was one of the 
charges which were directly imposed on the whole body of 
landed proprietors. The religious owners of estates granted in 
Francalmoigne were exempt from all kinds of service and from 
any payment of rent to the former owner of the soil; such es- 
tates involved no civil obligation, and were in general only 
{ charged with the duty of saying masses or dispensing alms for 
: the repose of the soul of the giver. But it was still necessary to 
comply with the trinoda necessitus or triple obligation, which 
chiefly consisted in the repair of bridges and roads. For such 
labours were not thought to be merely secular: they were 
rather works of piety, and claimed to be as meritorious in the 
sight of God as visits to the sick and the relief of the poor. 
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They were useful to all men, an act of beneficence, a true 
almsgiving to unfortunate people, the travellers, and for this 
reason the duty was incumbent on the clergy. 

The assurance that it was an act of piety to perform this 
species of labour is a sufficient proof that the roads were neither 
so secure, nor in such a good condition, as some authors have 
supposed. It was the noblest result of religious feeling in the 
Middle Ages to produce a disinterested enthusiasm which, as 
soon as any human misery became apparent, immediately 


~ created agencies of help, and taught men to exercise and to love 


self-denial. The increasing power of the Infidels, for ex- 
ample, was held to be a source of much misery, and hence 
followed the Crusades. In the thirteenth century the destitute 
condition of the lower classes of the urban population was 
observed, and St. Francis sent his mendicant friars to their aid, 
an order which deserved its early popularity, although its fame 
was so soon to be altered. In the same way the miseries of tra- 
vellers were deemed worthy of pity, and they were relieved for 
the love of God. In the twelfth century a religious order was 
founded with this object, called the pontiff friars, or bridge 
makers, and it soon spread in most countries of the Continent. 

In France this order built the bridge which crosses the 
Rhone at Avignon, and three of the arches built by them are 
still in existence. Pont Saint-Esprit, which is used to this day, 
was also built by them. In order to break the force of such a 
stream as the Rhone, the piers were of an oblong shape, placed 
very close together, and terminating in an acute angle at 
the two extremities of their axes, and the masonry was so good 
that it has now withstood the violence of the stream for seven 
centuries. The order also established ferry-boats in different 
places. The laity learned the secrets of their art, and began to 
supply their place in the thirteenth century. Bridges were 
multiplied in France, and many of them still exist, such, for 
example, as the fine bridge at Cahors, which is quite perfect, 
even retaining the machicolated turrets used for purposes of 
defence. | 

It does not appear that the pontiff friars became an order in 
England, but it is certain that here as well as elsewhere this kind 
of work was regarded as a religious act. In order to encourage the 
faithful to take part in it, Richard de Kellawe, Bishop of Dur- 
ham (1311-1316), remitted some of the penalties of their sins. 
The episcopal registers often contain such entries as these: 
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Memorandum. The Lord Bishop has granted four days’ indul- 
gence to those who will devote some of the goods which God has 
bestowed upon them to the building and maintenance of the Bridge 
of Botyton, a good and charitable work. 


- 


Forty days were granted on another occasion for the bridge 
and road between Billingham and Norton; and forty days for 
the high road from Brotherton to Ferrybridge. The form of 
the latter decree is characteristic. 


Persuaded that the minds of the faithful are more readily devoted 
to acts of piety, when they have received the salutary encouragement 
of indulgences, trusting in the mercies of Almighty God, and in the 
merits and prayers of the glorious Virgin Mother, of SS. Peter and 
Paul, and of our patron St. Cuthbert, we remit to our flock, and to 
all others, &c., who are sincerely contrite and have made confession 
of sins, forty days of the penance imposed on them, if they will give 
charitable aid in gifts or bodily labour, towards the making and 
maintenance of the highway between Brotherton and Ferry-bridge, 
along which many travellers pass. 


The guilds also, lay brotherhoods in which there was a large 
religious element, undertook: the repair of roads and bridges. 
This was done by the Birmingham guild of the Holy Cross, 
founded in the reign of Richard II., and two centuries later the 
commissaries of Edward VI. commented on its usefulness. The 
guild maintained 


in good reparation two great stone bridges and divers foul and dan- 
gerous highways, the charge whereof the town of itself is not able to 
maintain ; so that the lack thereof will bea great nuisance to the 
King’s Majesty’s subjects passing to and from the Marches of Wales, 
and an utter ruin to the same town, being one of the fairest and most 
profitable towns to the King’s Highness in all the shire. 


At Stratford-at-Bowe, the village in which French was after- 
wards to be so agreeably spoken, Queen Matilda took credit to 
herself for constructing two bridges across the river in the 
twelfth century, perhaps, in order that she might not be wetted 
in fording the river. Bowe Bridge, which had been several 
times repaired, continued to stand until 1839. She madea 
grant of a piece of land and a water-mill to the Abbess of 
Barking, charged with the condition that the bridge and ad- 
joining road should always be kept in repair. After the queen’s 
death, a convent for monks was established at Stratford itself, 
quite close to the bridges, and the abbess lost no time in making 
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over the mill property to the new monastery, together with the 
charge of keeping the bridges in repair. The abbot fulfilled 
the duty more or less diligently for some time, and then grew 
weary of it, and finally delegated the charge to one Godfrey 
Pratt, for whom he built a house on the high road, close to the 
bridge, besides providing an annual allowance. Pratt performed 
the contract for a good while, ‘ aided,’ as we learn from the in- 
quiry instituted in the reign of Edward I, ‘by a few of those 
who passed by, but without often having recourse to their help.’ 
He also received alms from travellers, and his affairs prospered, 
so much so, that the abbot felt justified in withdrawing his 
allowance. Pratt supplied its place as well as he could by 
placing iron bars across the bridge and demanding payment 
from all passengers but the rich, for he prudently excepted 
the nobles, of whom he was afraid, and he allowed them to pass 
without demanding toll. The controversy only ended in the 
reion of Edward II. The Abbot admitted that he was in the 
wrong, resumed the charge of the bridge, and got rid of the 
iron bars, of the toll, and of Godfrey Pratt himself. 

This bridge, which was no doubt crossed by Chaucer, was 
of stone; its arches were narrow, and the piers were massive, 
and strengthened by great buttresses which broke the force of 
the stream. Their upper surfac2 formed a triangle which served 
as a refuge for foot-passengers, for the roadway was so narrow 
that it was filled by a single wheeled vehicle. When the bridge 
was destroyed in 1839, it was seen that the mode of its con- 
struction was very simple. In order to make a foundation for 
the piers in the bed of the river, the masons had simply thrown 
in rubble and stones, until they reached the level of the water. 
It was also observedthat the negligence of Pratt, and that of the 
abbot, or his successors, must at one time have made the bridge 
almost as dangerous as the original ford. Carriage-wheels had 
scooped out deep ruts in the stone pavement, and it was also so 
worn by horses’ feet, that one of the arches was pierced with holes. 

The pious spirit in which the bridge had been built was 
revealed by the chapel which it supported, and which placed Bowe 
bridge under the protection of Saint Catherine. There was also 
a chapel on London Bridge, which might almost be termed a 
church, for it was a spacious Gothic building of apsidal form, 
with tall windows and ornate pinnacles. It appears from an 
illuminated manuscript that the chapel was placed on the centre 
pier, and that the bridge was flanked with two rows of small 
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steep-roofed houses, of which the second storeys projected so as 
to overhang the Thames. This, however, was an exceptional 
bridge ; the others were of less stately appearance, and men 
thought themselves fortunate to come across such bridges as the 
one at Stratford, with its narrow roadway and deep ruts. The 
bridge over the Teign, between Newton Abbot and Plymouth, 
which was rebuilt in 1815, resembled the Stratford Bridge. 
There were the numerous and narrow arches and the same 
kind of buttresses, but it was of still earlier date. Indeed the 
foundation was Roman, as it appears from the base of the piers, 
and this foundation was preserved when the bridge was rebuilt 
of wood at the time of the Conquest, as well as when, two 
centuries later, it was constructed of red stone. 

The roads were kept up much in the same way as the bridges ; 
that is to say, they depended a great deal on the will, the opportu- 
nity, the zeal or the devotion of those who owned the adjacent es- 
tates. Wherever they were neglected, they were worn into ruts or 
rather into quagmires. There were at that time none of the nu- 
merous underground drains which are not even apparent to foot 
passengers in these days and which carry off the superfluous water, 
so that the stream was allowed to flood the roads. They would have 
become altogether impracticable, and neither religious zeal nor the 
indulgences of the Bishop of Durham would have served to keep 
them up, unless the nobles and clergy, that is, the landowners 
in general, had not been immediately and constantly interested 
in the maintenance of passable roads. The kings of England 
had been too prudent to create the large compact fiefs which 
they themselves possessed in France, and which caused them 
to be such dangerous vassals of the crown. Doubtless they had 
taken warning from their own example, and we find them dis- 
tributing to those who took part in their great enterprise estates 
dispersed in every corner of the island. This patchwork of pro- 
perties continued during the 14th century, and was observed by 
Froissart, who writes : 


Et pluisseurs fois avint que quant je cevauchoie sus le pais 
avoecques lui, car les terres et revenues des barons d’Engleterre sont par 
places et moult esparses, il m’apeloit et me disoit: Froissart, veez 
vous celle grande ville 4 ce haut clochier? (And it often happened 
that when I was riding about the country with him, for the lands and 
revenues of the barons in England are much scattered, he called me 
and said, Froissart, do you see that great town and tall steeple ?) 
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The unfortunate Despencer, who asked this question, was 
not the only possessor of estates which he owed to his prince’s 
favour, scattered at random through many counties; all the 
nobles of that time were in like case. Indeed the king him- 
self, with all his court, like the great baron, was constantly 
engaged in moving from one manor to another, for pleasure, 
and still more from necessity. It presented a not displeasing 
semblance of activity, but it was above all a means of subsistence. 
However rich they might be, they all felt the necessity of thrift, 
and like proprietors in all ages, they had to live on their 
estates, and on their own produce. They were therefore in the 
habit of moving from place to place, and felt a personal interest 
in practicable roads, on which their horses would not founder, 
and on which the baggage waggons employed in every change 
of residence might be lucky enough to escape overturning. The 
monks also, as great agriculturists, were interested in the main- 
tenance of the roads. Their farming operations were very ex- 
tensive. Such an abbey as Meaux, near Beverley, possessed in 
the middle of the 14th century 2,638 sheep, 515 oxen, 98 
horses, and land in proportion. Moreover, as we have seen, the 
duty of attending to the good condition of the roads was sup- 
posed to be more incumbent on the clergy than on any other 
class, because it was a pious and charitable work, and for this 
reason the religious character of their tenure did not exempt 
them from the trinoda necessitas which was common to all 
landowners. 

We must not, however, take an optimist view of the situation ; 
all these motives put together were enough to maintain roads in 
a condition which was thought to satisfy the requirements of 
the time, but it must not be forgotten that these requirements 
were modest. The waggons, and even the carriages, were clumsy 
machines, heavily but solidly built, and able to endure the 
rudest jolting. Those who were rich enough generally travelled 
on horseback, and wayfarers on foot were accustomed to endure 
all sorts of hardships. Therefore the standard of what was 
fitting and convenient was low, and if any other proof is required 
of the state into which the high roads were liable to fall, even 
in most frequented places, it is to be found in a statute of 

Edward III. (20th November, 1353), which enacted that 
the high road, alta via, from Temple Bar to Westminster, 
should be paved. Since this road was almost a street it had 
formerly been paved, but the king explains that ‘it is so full of 
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holes and quagmires .... and the pavement is so worn and 
broken’ that the passage of men and wheeled carriages had 
become dangerous. He therefore orders each owner of the 
wayside to repair at his own expense a footpath seven feet wide, 
which must come close to the gutter, wsque canellum. The 
middle of the road, wnter canellos, of which the width is un- 
fortunately not given, is to be paved by means of a tax levied 
on all goods conveyed along the road to the staple of Westminster. 

A general tax was also levied on all waggons and horses 
which carried merchandise or building materials to the 
city. The decree by which it was enforced (30 Edward III), 
set forth that all the roads in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of London were in such a bad state that waggoners, mer- 
chants, &c. ‘run the risk of losing the goods which they are 
conveying.’ Thenceforward a toll was to be levied on all vehicles 
and pack-horses coming into the city. It was possible to 
compound for this toll; thus, a cart laden with sand, gravel, 
or clay was to pay threepence a week. The usual exception was 
made in favour of vehicles and horses employed in the transport 
of goods intended for the great nobles. The money raised by 
these taxes was employed,in keeping up the roads, as were the 
bridge-tolls levied in some instances, which were termed pont- 
aguum, pontage, or brudtholl. 

The roads, kept up in this way, left the towns to plunge 
into the country; they were interrupted by streams in winter, 
and were full of holes; the heavy waggons laboriously fol- 
lowed the winding track, creaking as they went. There were 
many of these waggons, some in the form of a square truck, 
simple and massive boxes, made of planks and placed upon a 
pair of wheels; others, of rather slighter make, were of laths 
and wickerwork, with wheels protected by great nails with 
projecting heads. Both kinds were used for agricultural pur- 
poses, and were in general use, so that they could be hired 
at a low rate. Twopence a mile for every ton was the usual 
sum, and a penny for every sack of wheat. This does not prove 
the excellence of the roads, but rather that the waggons were 
numerous. They were indispensable for agriculture, and being 
made by the villagers themselves, they did not cost much: 
they were of massive solidity (for it was more easy to have 
them so), while they were at the same time better adapted to 
resist the jolting of bad roads: their owners then could be 
content with a moderate remuneration. 
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The services of the waggoners were always required by the 

king when he migrated from one manor to another, and the 
brilliant train of nobles was followed by an army of heavy 
waggons. The official purveyors sought for them, and freely 
appropriated them to the king’s use. . . . Many statutes forbid 
these forced loans, and at the least enjoin payment at a fair rate, 
that is to say ‘tenpence a day for a two-horse waggon, and 
fourteen pence for a waggon with three horses.’ But for the 
most part no payment was made, and the ‘ poevre commune’ con- 
tinued to protest, the king to make statutes, and the purveyors 
to make exactions. In addition to the waggons, they demanded 
wheat, hay, oats, beer and meat; there was in fact a small army 
to provide for, and these requisitions were dreaded by the 
country people. They did all in their power to obtain exemp- 
tion, and the simplest way was to bribe the purveyor, but this 
was not possible in the case of the poor. There was, however, 
a series of innumerable decrees, which reiterated the promise. 
that a stop should be put to such abuses. The king had no 
power to carry them out, and laws which are intended to be 
permanent soon fall into abeyance when the government is 
inefficient ; in this case they lasted only for a day. 
_ There was a swarm of purveyors, besides many, not the 
least grasping, who falsely asserted that they were in the king’s 
service. They all gave a nominal price for the goods they 
bought, or were content to promise payment for them. A 
statute of 1330 declares that payment was never made, and 
also that when they took twenty-five quarters of wheat, it was 
only set down as twenty quarters, because the measure was 
‘chescun bussel 4 coumble.’ In the same way with hay, straw, 
&c., the purveyors continued to value at a halfpenny what was 
really worth two or three pence. All this was admitted by the 
king, who consequently attempted to reform theabuse. A fresh 
reform was made a little later, and with the usual result. In 1362 
it was decreed that henceforward the purveyors should pay ready 
money, and give the market price, and the amusing stipulation 
is added that the purveyors should change their odious name for 
that of buyers : ‘qe le heignous noun de purveour soit chaungé 
et nomé achatour.’ We see what different ideas were attached 
tu the two words. 

The king and his nobles generally made their journeys on 
horseback, but they also possessed carriages. Nothing gives a 
better idea of the rude, cumbrous luxury which was at that time 
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the boast of civil life than the structure of these heavy machines. 
The best of them had four wheels, and three or four horses, 
harnessed in single file; one of them was ridden by a postilion 
armed with a whip with a short handle and several thongs. 
Solid beams rested on the axles, and a truck with a round top 
like a tunnel was placed upon this frame; the unsightly effect 
of the whole can be imagined, although there was extreme 
elegance in details. ‘The wheels were overlaid with ornament, 
and the spokes, as they approached the outer rim, took the form 
of a pointed arch; the wooden sides of the carriage were 
painted and gilded, and the inside was hung with the beautiful 
tapestry so common in that age. ‘The seats were covered with 
embroidered cushions, on which it was possible to take a half- 
reclining posture; there were pillows in the angles, as if to 
provoke sleep, and square windows, hung with silken curtains, 
pierced the sides of the carriages. It was thus that noble ladies 
travelled, their slender forms encased in tight dresses which 
defined all the movements of the body. The young noble, as 
closely confined in his yuwpon, regarded his companion with a 
complacent air, and if ot good breeding, he laid bare his heart 
to her in the long, involved phrases we find in the romance 
literature. The lady, who, perhaps, after the coquettish fashion 
denounced in satires of the day, has extracted her eyebrows and 
stray hairs, listens with open countenance and a smile which 
gleams like a ray of sunshine. But meanwhile, the axles creak, 
the horses’ hoofs grate upon the stones, the machine moves on in 
a series of jolts, sticking fast in the ruts, or almost overturned 
in crossing a ditch, into which it falls back with a heavy thud. 
It is necessary to utter the long speeches from ‘ Morte d’Arthur,’ 
in a loud voice, if they are to be heard. This trifling neces- 
sity suffices to destroy the charm of the finest sentiments: so 
many shocks affect the flower, and when presented by the knight, 
it has lost its rare perfume. 

The possession of such a vehicle was a princely luxury. It 
was bequeathed by will, and was esteemed a valuable gift. On 
September 25, 1355, Elizabeth de Burgh, Lady Clare, wrote her 
last wishes and left to her eldest daughter, ‘son grant char ove 
les houces, tapets et quissyns’ (her great coach, with its hangings 
and cushions). In the twentieth year of the reign of Richard 
II., Roger Rouland received 400/. for a carriage intended for 
Queen Isabella, and in the sixth year of Edward III.’s reign, 
Master la Zouche received 1,000I, for the chariot of Queen 
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Eleanor. Such sums were enormous, since in the fourteenth 
century, the average price of an ox was 13s. 14d., of a sheep 
ls. 5d., and of a cow 9s. 5d., while a fowl cost a penny. Com- 
pare this with the price of Queen Eleanor’s chariot. 

When the monks left their convents to go ona journey, they 
were glad to modify their dress, and it became difficult to dis- 
tinguish them from the nobles. Chaucer gives an amusing 
description of the garments of the worldly monk, and the 
councils are still more explicit and justify the literal accuracy 
of the poet’s satire. Thus, in 1342, the Council of London re- 
proaches the members of religious orders for wearing ‘ garments 
befitting soldiers rather than the clergy, that is to say, short and 
close-fitting, with extravagantly large sleeves which scarcely 
reached the elbow, and hung down, displaying a lining of fur or 
silk.’ They wore long beards, rings on their fingers, costly belts, 
purses embroidered in gold devices, representing figures or ara- 
besques, knives which resembled swords, red or parti-coloured 
hose, and shoes terminating in a long point; in short, all the 
splendour of the nobles. 

At a later period, in 1367, the Council of York made the 
same observations ; the garments of the monks were ‘ absurdly 
short.’ They ventured to wear habits in public, ‘which did not 
come down to the middle of the leg, and did not even cover the 
knee.’ The strictest prohibition was issued for the future, but 
during a journey, the wearing of a tunic somewhat shorter than 
the regular habit was permitted. 

When evening came, the princes, nobles, and other travellers 
had to seek a refuge for the night. The monasteries were the 
king’s habitual hostelries, and since on a journey he was admitted 
to them as if he were their owner, the nobles imitated the prince 
on this point as far as they could. In the convents, hospitality 
was held to be a religious duty, and indeed, in the case of the 
Order of St. John of Jerusalem, it was their first duty. This 
Order had establishments in all parts of England, and the poor 
traveller thought himself lucky to meet with one of them. He 
doubtless received treatment corresponding to his station, but 
it was a great gain to find any door open. The accounts of 
the Order in 1338 show that those clerical Knights did not 
shrink from the heavy burden of hospitality; in all the accounts 
of disbursements we find those made for wayfarers. When 
the king or princes were in question, the expense was ruinous. 
Thus the Prior of Clerkenwell mentions— 
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many expenses, which it would be impossible to give in detail 
incurred in affording hospitality to travellers, members of the royal 
family, and other nobles, who had halted at Clerkenwell and had been 
entertained at the expense of the Order. 


For this reason the accounts are summed up as follows :— 
The expenses therefore exceed the receipts by 207. 11s. 4d. 


Even the neighbourhood of a powerful noble was a source of 
expense, since he was very ready to send his suite to take ad- 
vantage of the hospitality of the convent. Thus, in the Hamp- 
ton accounts, the list of people who had been furnished with 
bread and beer ends with these words, ‘ because the Duke of 
Cornwall lives in the neighbourhood.’ It must be remembered 
that most of these houses were endowed by the nobles, and any- 
one who could point to land which had belonged to himself, his 
relations, or to a friend, felt himself at home in the monastery. 
These turbulent lords, addicted to luxurious living, misused 
the hospitality of the monks, and their excesses aroused com- 
plaints which came to the king’s ears. Edward I. forbade anyone 
4 to eat or lodge in a religious house unless he had been formally 
a invited by the superior, or unless he were the founder of the 
“ establishment, and even in this case his consumption was to be 
i moderate. It was only the poor, who were still to be enter- 

tained gratuitously ; ‘et per hoc non intelligitur quod gratia 
hospitalitatis abstrahatur egenis.’ In 1309, Edward II. con- 
firmed these ordinances, which, as it seems, was necessary, and 
six years later he made a fresh promise that neither he nor his 
successors would abuse the hospitality of the religious houses. 

It was chiefly the very poor, and those who were very rich or 
great, who generally used the monasteries as hostelries. The 
former were received by the monks out of charity, and the latter 
out of necessity, since in the one case the inns were too wretched, 
and in the other they were too expensive. The inns were intended 
chiefly for the middle-class, for merchants, small land-owners, and 
travelling pedlars. A certain number of beds were placed in a 
common chamber, and the traveller bought each article of food 
separately, bread first of all, and a little meat and beer. Let 
us take for instance the Warden and two Fellows of Merton 
College, who in 1331 went with four servants from Oxford to 
Durham and Neweastle.! They travelled on horseback, and it 








1 The Latin text of their disbursements will be found in the work by 
Prof. Rogers, History of Agriculture and Prices, 
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was mid-winter. Their food was very simple and their lodging 
inexpensive ; the same articles of expenditure are always repeated, 
including an account of the season, candles and firing, and occa- 
sionally a fire ofcoals. One of these days will give an idea of the 
rest ; these are the entries for a given Sunday : 


d. 
Bread . 4 
Beer 2 
Wine . 11 
Meat 54 
Soup 4 
Candle . t 
Fuel 2 
Beds 2 
Forage . , . j 10 


This shows that the beds were not dear; on another occasion 
the servants were alone at the inn, and their lodging for two 
nights came toa penny. Generally, when they were all together, 
beds for the whole party cost twopence. Sometimes they had 
eggs, a farthing’s worth of vegetables, a chicken or capon. 
Seasonings were set down separately ; lard, for instance at 4d., 
gravy and salt at the same price, sugar at 4d., pepper, saffron, 
and mustard. Fish made its appearance regularly on Fridays. A 
payment of 8d. was made for crossing the Humber; they were 
benighted and lost their way on the dark roads, and hired a 
guide at a penny. They sometimes laid in a store of provisions 
to take with them, buying a salmon pro itinere for 18d., and 
paying 8d. to get it cooked. 

Travellers often drank beer, which was to be procured not only 
at the inns where they slept. There were small houses beside 
the frequented roads and at cross-ways for the supply of drink, 
A long pole, projecting from the door, and displaying a tuft of 
pine-branches, informed the travellers that here wasn ale-house. 
It was the fashion to hang out poles of extravagant size, and 
there was no inconvenience in this custom in the country, but it 
became necessary to make regulations for the towns, and the 
maximum length was fixed. In fact it appears from the regu- 
lations that the weight of the poles, with signs hanging down from 
them, threatened to bring down the houses which supported 
them, and they were so long that they were an inconvenience to 

horsemen riding underthem. The order of 1375, which refers to 
these grievances, prescribes that in future poles shall not extend 
more than seven feet over the public roadway, and this was 
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enough to give a picturesque appearance to streets which were 
not so wide as our own. Some taverns were of ill fame, especi- 
ally in towns. In London the king ordered that open house 
should not be kept after curfew, and for very good reasons : 


Pur ceo que tiels meffesours avauntditz alant nutauntre, commu- 
nalement ont lour recet e lour covynes e font lour mauveyses 
purparlances en taverne plus qe aillours e illoekes querent umbrage, 
attendanz, e geitant lor tens de mal fere. 


Langland’s fine description of a tavern of the 14th century 
is well known. With the vigour of a Rabelais or Teniers, he 
presents to us the tumultuous scenes which take place in the 
ale-house, the arguments and disputes, the drinking-bouts, andthe 
drunkenness which ensued. We seem to see every countenance 
and even to distinguish the sound of voices; unseemly attitudes 
are not wanting, and the reader feels as if he were himself one 
of the strange assembly in which the hermit encountered the 
cobbler, and the ‘clerke of the churche’ a band of ‘ pyke- 
porses’ and of ‘toth-drawers.’ Peasants also frequented the 
taverns. Christine de Pisan, whose writings and character often 
remind us of Gower, describes them as drinking, quarrelling, 
and often squandering at night more than they earned in the 
day-time; they were summoned to appear before the magis- 
trate, and their losses were aggravated by fines: 


Par les tavernes chaque jour 
Vous en trouveriez 4 séjour, 
Buvant 1a toute la journée. 


L.A dépensent, c’est chose voire, 
Plus que tout le jour n’ont gagné. 


La ne convient-il demander 

Wils s’entrebattent quand sont ivres. 
Le prévot en a plusieurs livres 
D’amende tout au long de I’an. 


Some other houses, standing alone by the wayside, were also 
well known by travellers, those namely which were the abode of 
hermits. In the fourteenth century they did not, for the most 
part, have recourse to solitary wastes, nor to the recesses of the 
forest. They generally inhabited cottages built in the most 
frequented parts of the high roads or close to bridges. There 
they subsisted, like Godfrey Pratt, on the charity of the passers- 
by; the bridge, with its chapel, was already regarded as an 
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almost holy place, and the neighbourhood of the hermit made 
it still more sacred. He kept the bridge in repair, or was sup- 
posed to do so, and the dole of a farthing was willingly bestowed 
upon him. The hermits were a strange set of people, who in 
an age of disorganisation and reform, when everything was 
changing, continued to grow and multiply, always in defiance 
of the attempt to regulate their number. They added to 
the numerous parasites on the religious fabric, and a seemly 
habit concealed a life which was often much the reverse, and 
which was spent, as it was said in the fifteenth century ‘ soubz 
umbre du doulx manteau d’ypocrisie.’ It was a superfluous and 
noxious growth which fastened like moss on the fissures of stones 
in damp corners of the cathedral, and by the stealthy work of 
ages threatened to effect the downfall of the noble edifice. 

The remedy was hard to find. The scythe will pass over a 
meadow, but not over the side of a wall. A patient hand, 
directed by a watchful eye, was needed to eradicate the weeds 
one by one, and fill up every crevice; it was a work for saints, 
and saints are rare. The perfunctory efforts of the bishop were 
apparently successful, but although the plant was cut down, its 
roots remained, and the hardy parasite only struck more deeply 
into the wall. There was no lack of solemn prohibitions and 
severe rules, but the abuse always sprang up afresh. The 
episcopal sanction was required in order to become a hermit; a 
resolution to lead an exemplary life of poverty and privations 
was essential, and imposture was to be made impossible by in- 
sisting on the production of ‘a testimonial from the Ordinary,’ 
but these rules were violated without scruple. Under shelter of 
his hut, and his hermit’s habit, a man of little devotion could 
lead a life of tolerable ease, and life elsewhere was full of hard- 
ship. The charity of passers-by sufficed for his subsistence, 
especially if he felt no scruples about demanding it, and he 
was released from labour and all irksome obligations; the 
bishop was at a distance, and the tavern was close at hand. 

All these reasons perpetuated the noxious race of false 
hermits, who only adopted the habit in order to live by it, with- 
out obtaining sanction from any one. In the royal statutes 
(12 Rich. II. ch. 7), they were placed in the same class with 
beggars, vagrant labourers and tramps, who were all to be im- 
prisoned and brought to trial. An exception was made in 
favour of the authorised hermits, ‘forspris gentz de religion et 
hermytes approvez eiantz lettres testimoniales des ordinairs.’ 
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Such a statute sufficiently shows that Langland did not ex- 
aggerate in his eloquent description of hermit life ; his verses are 
only a commentary onthe law. He is indeed impartial and does 
justice to the genuine hermits, who are, he says, an example to 
true Christians. But what can be said for the hypocrites who have 
encamped by the roadside, and even in the towns next door to 
taverns. . . . who beg at the church door, who eat and drink 
plentifully and pass their evenings by the fireside. These men 
tarry to warm themselves by a blazing fire (‘ reste hym and roste 
hym by the hote coles” ), and when they have well drunk, have 
nothing to do but to goto bed. All such are unworthy of pity, 
and Langland adds, with the aristocratic sentiment which has 
not been sufficiently observed in him, these hermits are all 
common labourers, ‘ workmen, webbes and taillours and carters’ 
knaues.’ Formerly they had ‘long labour and lyte wynnynge,’ 
but when they became aware that cheating friars ‘ hadde fatte 
chekus,’ they forsook work immediately to adopt the clerical 
habit. These false hermits were never seen at church, but were 
seated at the tables of the great, who received them out of respect 
to their habit, though they had been previously in the lowest 
rank, eating at the side table, and never tasting wine nor white 
bread. 


While he wrought in thys worlde and wan his mete with treuthe 
He sat att sydbenche and secound table, 

Cam no wyn in his wombe thorw the weke longe, 

Nother blankett in hus bed ne whyte bred byfore hym. 

The cause of al thys caitifte cometh of meny bishopes, 

That suffren suche sottes. 


The bishops, who ought to have their eyes open, allowed 
such rascals to go free. Rutebeuf,a poet of the thirteenth 
century, says again in his charming way: 


L’abis ne fet pas l’ermite, 
S’uns hom en hermitage abite, 

Et s'il en a les dras vestus, 

Je ne pris mie ij festus 

Son abit ne sa vesteure, 

S'il ne maine vie aussi pure 

Comme son abit nous démonstre. 

Mes maintes genz font bele monstre 
Et merveilleux sanblant qu'il vaillent. 
Ii sanblent les arbres qui faillent, 

Qui furent trop bel au florir. 
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Let us now see whether the roads were safe, which, main- 
tained in this manner, were overrun by the king and his 
nobles passing from one manor to another, by merchants on 
their way to fair or market, and by the creaking waggons of 
the peasants. If we examine the theory of legal ordinances, 
and the organisation of country police and city constables, 
it might be supposed that every precaution was taken to 
prevent violence, and that travelling was as safe as it is at 
this day. If we add that, as Professor Rogers has shown, there 
was a regular service of carriers between Oxford and London, 
Winchester, Newcastle, &c., and that the cost of conveyance 
was moderate, we might feel assured that the roads were per- 
fectly secure, but this was by no means the case. On the other 
hand, we must not suppose with romance makers that brigands 
lurked in every thicket, and were hanging on every tree, while 
robber barons were established beside all the rivers. But we 
must take accidents into account, since they play a more im- 
portant part in the fourteenth century than at any other period. 

It was the moment when modern life began, and the super- 
ficial splendour of a new civilisation came to modify society in 
all its degrees. Greater security was felt, and fewer means of 
defence were required at home; the castle was transformed 
into a palace, and the hut into a dwelling house, and this was 
one step towards equality; and at the same time stronger 
measures were taken to prevent acts of violence. But there were 
numerous accidents to destroy the nascent feeling of security. 
Society was, in fact, neither peaceable nor secure, and many of 
its members were still half savages. This assertion is literally 
true; for, if we were to enumerate the qualities of an 
individual, we should find that half of them belonged to a 
highly civilised world, and the other half to barbarism. Hence 
the contrast between order on the one side, which it would be 
unjust not to regard as the normal condition, and frequent 
revolts of the unruly element on the other, of which we have 
an instance in the baron and his followers who lay in wait at 
the turning of the road for a company of merchants. 

The text of the petition presented by the victims gives full 
details of the encounter, which took place in 1342. Some 
Lichfield merchants relate to ‘lur Seigneur le Counte de 
Arundel,’ that on a certain Friday they sent two servants and 
two horses laden with groceries and mercery (‘especerie et 
mercerie’) of the value of 40/. to Stafford, for the market on the 
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following day. When their servants ‘ vinrent dessout le boys del 
Cahnoke’ (Cannock wood), they met ‘Sire Robert de Rideware, 
chivaler, who was waiting for them, together with two of his 
servants, and they took possession of the men, horses, and booty, 
in order to take them to the priory of Lappeley. Unluckily for 
Sir Robert, one of the merchant’s servants made his escape as 
they were on the way there. At the Priory were ‘Sire Johan 
de Oddyngesles, Esmon de Oddyngesles e pluseurs autres, aussi 
bien chivalers come autres gentz,’ from which it is evident 
that the attack had been planned and carefully arranged before- 
hand. Everything was done according to custom: ‘ Entre eux 
tous départirent les avantditz mercerie e especerie, chescun de 
sa porcion, solump son estat.’ (They all divided among them- 
selves the aforesaid groceries and merceries, each his portion, 
according to his rank.) When this was done, the party left 
Lappeley and rode to the priory of Blythebury, which was occu- 
pied by nuns. Sir Robert declared to the Abbess that they 
were ‘ moud travaillés’ (had much travelled), servants of the king, 
and demanded the usual hospitality, without expecting to be ill- 
received. But since their appearance did not bear out the 
assertion, the Abbess refused to'admit them. When the knights 
saw that they were badly received, they broke open the door of 
the stables, gave ‘feyn e aveignes’ (hay and oats) to their 
horses, and there passed the night. 

The knights, however, were not singular in making the most 
of their time. The servant who had escaped followed them at 
a distance, and when he saw them established in the Priory, he 
returned with all haste to Lichfield, to inform the Bailiff, 
who lost no time in collecting a body of men, and starting 
in pursuit of the thieves. The latter, as men of war, were 
ready to defend themselves, and a regular conflict took place, 
in which they had at first the upper hand, and ‘naffrérent’ 
several of their opponents. At last, however, they lost ground 
and fled ; all the groceries were recovered, and four of the band 
were taken prisoners and beheaded on the spot. 

Robert of Rideware was not, however, among the victims, 
and did not lose heart. While the Bailiff was returning to 
Lichfield, Robert fell in with his relation, Gautier de Ride- 
ware, lord of Helmstall-Rideware. They joined forces at 
once, turned round, and set off in pursuit of the magistrate ; 
the conflict was renewed, and this time the king’s officer was 
beaten aud put to flight, while the barons finally took possession 
VOL. Ill, N.S. C 
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of the goods. The only resource open to the unfortunate 
William and Richard, authors of the petition, was an appeal to 
justice. For this purpose they repaired to Stafford, the county 
town, but at the city gates they found ‘des genz de la mainten- 
ance’ of their oppressors, who refused to let them pass, and 
attacked them so vigorously that they had much difficulty in 
escaping ‘ saunz grevure.’ They remained at Lichfield, watched 


by their enemies, and passing their lives miserably. 


E sire, les avant ditz William e Richart e plusours gentz de la 
ville de Lichfield sount menacé des ditz larons e lour meintenours, 
quils n’osent null part aler hors de la dite ville. (And, Sire, the 
aforesaid William and Richard, and several townspeople, are so 
threatened by the said thieves and their followers, that they do not 


dare to go anywhere out of the said town.) 


This legal document, of which the original is to be found 
among the ‘ miscellaneous petitions’ formerly in the Tower of 
London, is sufficiently characteristic, and we may infer from it 
that these nobles were not unlike the Promessi Sposi with their 
terrible bands of bravi. The whole account is noteworthy: the 
coolness and determination of the knights, who were not discon- 
certed by the death of four of their number, the attack made 
under cover of a wood, the choice of victims in the servants of 
rich merchants, the demand for hospitality in a priory, under 
the pretext that they were travelling in the king’s service, the 
prompt justice of the Bailiff, and the watch set upon the victims 
by their oppressors. 

I might quote other examples, taken from official docu- 
ments, as, for example, the imprisonment of a great prelate, 
Louis de Beaumont, Bishop of Durham, by a Northumberland 
knight. The Bishop was riding with his brother in the neigh- 
bourhood of the town, when he was surprised by this man and 
some others, who carried him off, threw him into prison, and 
obliged him to pay ransom like a prisoner of war. These are 
not isolated facts, and Robert de Rideware was not singular in 
lying inambush by the roadside. A proof is to be found in the 
Winchester statute, promulgated by Edward I. in 1285. It is 
there set forth that malefactors are in the habit of concealing 
themselves in ditches, hedges, and thickets ‘se tapir dans les 
fosses, taillis et buissons,’ near the high roads, and especially 
those which connected two mercantile cities. These were in 
fact used by defenceless and richly laden victims. The king 
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therefore decreed that the roads should be laid bare for a space 
of two hundred feet on either side, so that neither hedge, 
thicket, nor hollow should be left which might serve as a shelter 
for miscreants. Only large trees, such as oaks, were to be left 
standing. The owner of the soil was to take this work in hand, 
and if he neglected it, he would be responsible for thefts and 
murders, and must pay a fine to the king. If the road crossed 
a park, the same obligation was imposed upon its owner, unless 
he consented to enclose it by a wall, a thick hedge, or a wide 
and deep ditch which the thieves should be unable to cross, so 
as to find shelter before or after their attacks. 

All these miscreants were somewhat highly privileged. 
They were sometimes found on the high road, carrying a 
cross in their hand; and they were protected, both by the 
king and the Church. These were men who had abjured the 
realm. When a2 robber, a murderer, or any other felon, was 
pressed too hard, he took refuge in a church, where he was safe. 
The church was a sacred place, and anyone who had crossed its 
threshold was under Divine protection, so that it was an act of 
sacrilege, involving the penalty of excommunication, to lay 
hands on him. Nicholas le Porter took part in the seizure of 
some laymen, who had fled to the Carmelite church at New- 
castle pro vite suc securitate, and who were executed as soon 
as they were delivered up to the civil authority. He obtained 
his pardon through the Papal Nuncio, on condition of doing 
penance in public. 


We ordain, [wrote the Bishop, Richard of Durham, to the curate 
of 8. Nicolas,] that on Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday in Whit- 
sun week, he go in his shirt, with head and feet bare, to receive 
discipline from your hands before the church porch, and in the sight of 
all the people. . . . He shall himself proclaim in Znglish the reasons for 
this penance, ant shall declare that he deserves it, and after receiving 
chastisement, the said Nicolas shall repair to the Cathedral church of 
Durham, bareheaded and barefooted as before; he shall walk in 
front, you following, and you shall scourge him again before the door 
of the cathedral, and on these three days he shall repeat the aforesaid 
confession. 


The privilege of sanctuary was very precious to robbers. They 
escaped from prison and fled to a church, where their lives were 
safe. We find in the ‘Chronicles of London: ’ 
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En cele an (18 Ed. II.) x personnes eschaperent hors de Neugate, 
des queux v furent remenez e ilj eschaperent a lesglise Seint Sepul- 
cre, et un a l’esglise Seint Bride et aprés touz forsiurérent Engleterre. 
(In this year, 1325, ten persons escaped from Newgate, of whom five 
were re-taken, four escaped to the church of St. Sepulchre, and one to 
the church of St. Bride, and these all afterwards forsook the country.) 


But when these wretches took refuge in churches from their 
personal enemies, their situation became dangerous, as we see 
from royal statutes of 1315-16. The petitioners had set forth 
to the king that armed men established themselves in the 
churchyard, and almost in the sanctuary itself, in order to keep 
watch over the fugitive, guarding him so closely that he could 
not even go out for the most necessary causes. They hindered 
the supply of nourishment to him, and if the criminal engaged 
to leave the kingdom, his enemies pursued him, and in spite of 
the protection of the law, they seized him on the high road, and 
executed him without trial. The king reformed all these abuses, 
and revived the old regulations respecting abjuration, which 
were as follows : 


When a thief, a murderer, or any other miscreant whatsoever, has 
taken refuge in a church, and has confessed his crime, the coroner shall 
cause him to make his abjuration in the following manner: The felon 
shall be conducted to the church-porch and shall be assigned to the 
nearest seaport, and a fixed term shall be named, within which he must 
leave the kingdom. As long as he shall be on the journey, he must carry 
a cross in his hand, and he must not deviate from the highway, either 
to the right hand or the left, but must follow it until he leaves the 
kingdom, nor shall he return to it until he receives the king’s pardon. 


The felon’s oath was as follows: 


Hear this, Sir Coroner: I have stolen some sheep or some other 
animal, or I have killed one or more persons, and have acted feloniously 
towards our lord the king. At such or such port I will seek to 
obtain a passage, and if able to do so, I will only remain there for the 
space of one tide; if I cannot get a passage I will during this delay 
go every day into the sea up to my knees, endeavouring to cross, and 
if at the end of forty days I am unable to do so, I will return to a 
sanctuary as a robber and felon of our lord the king, so God help me. 


In the sanctuaries robbers kept company with insolvent 
debtors, who previous to entering made a general distribution of 
all their goods, and the creditors who vainly cited them to appear 
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for judgment found that they had no hold on them. In 1379 
Richard the Second tried to remedy this inconvenience. Once a 
week for five weeks in succession the debtor was to be summoned 
by a proclamation made at the door of the sanctuary, to appear 
in person or by attorney before the king’s judges. If he did 
not obey, stronger measures were to be taken, and a judgment 
was to declare that the goods he had given away must be dis- 
tributed among his creditors. 

When one of the clergy took refuge in a church, he was not 
obliged to quit the kingdom; he swore that he was a clerk and 
was admitted to the benefit of ‘ ecclesiastical privileges, in 
accordance with the laudable customs of the realm,’ (9 Ed. Il. 
ch. 15). But the church, in granting the benefits of sanc- 
tuary to all comers, reserved the right of withdrawing them. 


En cele an (14 Ed. II.) une femme qe avoit noun Isabele de Bury 
tua le clerk de l’esglise de Touz Seintz pres del mur de Loundres et 
ele se tint en mesme |’esglise v jours taunt ge l’esvesque de Loundres 
maunda sa lettre que le esglise ne la voleit saver, par quei ele fut mené 
hors de l’esglise 4 Newgate, et le tierze jour apres ele fut pendu. 
(In that year, 1321, a woman named Isabella de Bury slew the clerk 
of All Saints’ Church, near London Wall, and she remained in sanc- 
tuary for five days, until the bishop of London sent letters to say 
that the church would not protect her, and she was taken out of the 
church to Newgate, and was hanged three days afterwards. ) 


In those days, when riots and revolutions were not rare, the 
right of sanctuary might be required by anyone, and it was quite 
useless fur Wycliff to protest against the abuse, and demand its 
suppression. Even a bishop, although his person was sacred, 
might be obliged to put spurs to his horse, and to fly to the 
church in order to save his life. This was the case with the 
Bishop of Exeter, when Isabella and her son succeeded in de- 
posing the feeble Edward the Second. 


Taunt tost, mesme le jour, vint un sire Wauter de Stapulton, ge 
fu eveske de Exestre, et l’an devant le tresorer le roy, chivachant 
vers son hostel en Eldedeaneslane, 4 son manger, et la fut il escrié 
traitour, et il le voyaunt, chivacha a la fuite devers l’esglise Seint 
Paul et fut la encountré et tost deschivaché et mené en chepe, et la 
fut il despoillé et sa teste coupé. (On the same day one sire Walter 
de Stapylton, who was Bishop of Exeter, and who had been the king’s 
treasurer the year before, was riding back to dinner at his house at 
Eldedean’s lane, when he was there proclaimed traitor ; hearing this, he 
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rode hastily to the church of St. Paul, but was overtaken, unhorsed, 
and taken to Chepe, where he was stripped and beheaded.) 


Speaking generally, however, the privilege of sanctuary was 
especially made for robbers ; churches were numerous, and the 
protection afforded by them to all comers increased the chances 
of impunity for miscreants. The traveller had to contemplate the 
possibility of an unpleasant meeting, and armed himself accord 
ingly. The necessity was recognised, and for this reason the 
Chancellor of the University of Oxford, in a decree of 1313, 
forbade students to carry arms, except in such cases as that of a 
journey. 

There was not only the danger incurred from robbers, but 
sometimes also from the sheriff’s officers. In such troubled 
times marauders were so numerous that it was enough to be un- 
known in the country, especially if travelling by night, in order 
to be sent to gaol as a suspected person, as we see from a statute 
of Edward the Third. The terms of the law are very general, 
and the power of making arrests is almost unlimited : 


Si nul estraunge passe par pais de nuyt de qi homme ait suspecion, 
soit maintenant arestu et livré au visconte ; et demoerge en gard tant 
quil soit duement delivres; et diverses roberies, homicides et félonies 
ont esté faitz einz ces heures par gentz qi sont appellez Roberdesmen, 
Wastours, Draghlacches. (If a stranger, travelling by night, seems 
suspiciovs to any man, he is to be arrested and placed in ward until 
he be duly released. Divers robberies, murders, and felonies have 
been committed before these hours by people called Roberdesmen, &c.) 


Whoever suspects a wayfarer to belong to one of these bands, 
‘soit il de jour, soit il de nuyt,’ is to arrest him immediately, to 
take him to the constable of the nearest town, who will keep 
him in prison and inquire into the case while waiting for the 
justice. 

Supposing therefore that a stranger is passing through the 
town by night, and is arrested by the watch, he knows that 
he will be kept in prison until the coming of the judges, and 
tries to escape, instead of allowing himself to be taken. The 
statute has provided for his case. 


Si eus ne soeffrent pas estre arresteuz seit heu e cri levé sur eus e 
ceus qi funt la veille les siwent 0 tute la ville ove les visnées viles, o heu 
e cri de vile en vile jesqges taunt qil serra pris e livrez au viscunte. 
(If they do not suffer themselves to be arrested, the hue and cry shall 
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be raised, and the watchmen shall pursue them with all the town, and 
with the neighbouring towns, with hue and cry from place to place, 
until they shall be taken and delivered to the constable.) 


What a picture! A stranger wanders in the city at mid- 
night, possibly a thief, possibly an honest man who has lost his 
way and does not know the town, his crime being that he is out 
after curfew. He gropes his way through the dark and narrow 
lanes, until he is seen and challenged by the watch; while 
hesitating the hue and cry begins, the watchmen run, the town 
is raised, lights appear, and by degrees the more zealous spirits 
set off in pursuit of him. If it is a fortified town, the gates 
have long been closed, and he will certainly be taken. He can 
scarcely hope to dart through some half-closed door at a turning 
of the road, and to remain there concealed, listening, with 
trembling hand and beating heart, as the guards go lumbering 
by at a trot, surrounded by a mobof shouting, angry followers. 
The tramp of steps and the shouts grow less audible and then 
die away altogether, lost in the recesses of the city. 

If the town was unenclosed by walls, the fugitive’s first 
impulse would be to seek the open country, and in that case he 
must not be afraid of marshes, ditches and hedges. He must 
know how to leave the high road where there is a hollow, 
taking advantage of the inefficient application of the Win- 
chester statute. But for this he is lost, pursued as he is by 
the watch, the citizens, and the hue and cry; and at the first 
village to which he comes, the same scene is repeated. The 
inhabitants, warned by the clamour, light their lanterns in 
haste to join the hunt. At some cross road one of the more 
alert peasants will stand ready to bar his way. All are interested 
in the capture, since either they themselves, their relations or 
their friends, have been robbed. They know some one who has 
been wounded or killed on his return from market, and since all 
have heard of such misadventures, they feel that they are threat- 
ened personally. Hence the zeal in following the hue and cry, 
and hence the conviction that the object of such hot and general 
pursuit must. be some redoubtable brigand, for whom the gibbet 
is waiting. 










































































OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
V.—WESTMINSTER. 


WESTMINSTER retains a place among the great public schools of 
England by reason of its time-hallowed associations and its large 
endowments. But a brilliant past and great capacities for future 
success only increase by force of contrast the obscurity into which 
the Westminster of the present day has sunk. Stat magni 
nominis umbra. It has been surpassed by its ancient rivals, 
and outstripped by younger competitors which have neither the 
prestige of its venerable name nor a tithe of its pecuniary ad- 
vantages. 

Few schools can claim so ancient and honourable a descent ; 
none possess a history so full of general interest, or can produce 
a list of more distinguished scholars. Its existence was coeval 
with the monastic establishment of Westminster, since the Master 
and his novices formed the nucleus of a school in which were 
taught the ordinary rudiments of a medieval education. The 
present royal foundation cannot, however, boast a direct descent 
of such immemorial antiquity. After the dissolution of the 
monasteries, Henry VIII. established, out of the confiscated 
revenues, the College of Westminster with forty scholars and an 
upper and under master, and made it closely dependent on the 
capitular body of the Church of Saint Peter. The Dean and 
Chapter—for Henry’s bishopric of Westminster only lasted two 
years—took the same position towards the new school which the 
abbot and the monks had occupied towards the old. The 
second Head Master was Alexander Nowell, subsequently Dean of 
St. Paul’s. To him the school owes the foundation of the 
Terentian play, the peculiar pride of Westminster; and to him 

he reformed church was indebted for catechisms which were 
accepted as authoritative expositions of the Anglican creed. 
During the troublous interlude of Mary’s reign Nowell fled the 
country ; the whole reformed establishment of Dean, Chapter, 
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and College was swept away; the Convent of Westminster, 
almost alone among monastic bodies, was revived ; and Fecken- 
ham, the last English mitred abbot, became the abbot of the 
restored Abbey. 

The restored establishment was not long-lived ; its existence 
terminated with the death of the sovereign on whom it depended. 
Elizabeth, in 1560, re-established Henry the Eighth’s foundation, 
and gave the college those statutes which are the basis of its 
present constitution. Forty scholars, called Queen’s Scholars, 
were placed on the foundation, and provision was also made for 
eighty boys called ‘ pensionarii,’ ‘oppidani,’ and ‘ peregrini.’ 
The ‘pensionarii’ were lodged with some of the Abbey and 
college authorities. Thus the Dean was allowed to take six of 
these boarders, and each of the prebendaries two. The candi- 
dates for the scholarships were to be examined by the Deans of 
Westminster and Christ Church, and the Master of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. They were assisted by the Head Master, 
and a Master of Arts from each of the two colleges, who were 
called ‘ posers’ or ‘electioners.’ After four years’ residence in 
the school a certain number of the boys on the foundation were 
to be annually elected to studentships at Christ Church, or 
scholarships at Trinity College, Cambridge. It was provided 
that three boys should be sent to each, if there was a sufficiency 
of vacancies and of eligible candidates. 

In the early years of the foundation the connection between 
the deanery and the school was close and intimate. The Dean, 
as has been said, was permitted to take boarders, presided at the 
annual examinations, and by the statutes was required to act 
quasi mens vm corpore. He dined at the high table in the 
college hall, and occupied the position of the Head of the College, 
while the masters corresponded to the tutors or lecturers. Dean 
Goodman—‘ Goodman,’ Fuller observes, ‘was his name and 
goodness was his nature’—was assiduous in his care for the Queen’s 
scholars. He it was who first collected the boys iz that portion 
of the old monastic dormitory which was not already occupied by 
the capitular library, and converted it intoaschoolroom. To his 
generosity also the school was indebted for the ‘ pesthouse,’ or 
sanatorium, at Chiswick, to which Busby and his scholars removed 
during the Plague. The Dean often virtually superseded the 
functions of the Head Master. Hacket, the biographer and 
secretary of Archbishop Williams, records the zeal of Dean 
Andrewes for the promotion of the welfare of the school while he 
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was himself a scholar of Westminster. Andrewes took care that 
none but the best classical authors were read in the school, 
examined the prose and verse compositions of the boys, and even 
supplied ‘ the place both of the Head Schoolmaster and usher 
for the space of a whole week together.’ Whenever he walked 
to Chiswick for his recreation, he was accompanied by ‘a brace 
of this young fry, and in that wayfaring leisure had a singular dex- 
terity to fill those narrow vessels with a funnel.’ Even the busy 
Williams, the last churchman who held the great seal, and was 
at once Archbishop of York and Dean of Westminster, found 
time to show the same paternal interest in the school which his 
predecessors had manifested. He added four scholars, distin- 
guished from the rest by their violet gowns, to the original 
number of forty, and intended to provide for their maintenance 
at school and at the University. But the funds which he left 
for their support at Westminster and at St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, proved so inadequate, that the Bishop’s boys, after 
leading a hybrid existence between scholars and boarders, were 
finally suppressed within the last few years. The close con- 
nection between the ecclesiastical and academical establishments 
is further illustrated by the adaptation of the monastic buildings 
to the use of the school. Thesouthern portion of the old dormi- 
tory was converted into the schoolroom and the monastic 
granary into the dormitory of the scholars. The gardens of the 
infirmary took the name of the college gardens, though they 
were only thrown open to the school on certain days. The 
Abbot’s refectory was changed into the dining-hall of the whole 
collegiate establishment, and part of the crypt has lately been 
transformed into a portion of the school gymnasium. i 
The first Head Master of Queen Elizabeth’s foundation was 
Nicholas Udall, to whom is attributed the authorship of the 
earliest English comedy, ‘ Ralf Royster-Doyster.’ It is some- 
what singular that the school, which has always prided itself 
upon the annual representation ofa play, should thus have been 
ruled, at the outset of its career, by the first comic dramatist. 
Camden, who, in his leisure time as second master, had produced 
his great work, ‘ Britannia,’ was appointed Head Master in 
1593. <A letter which he wrote to Archbishop Usher shows the 
importance which the school had already attained as a place of 
education. ‘God so blessed my labours,’ he writes, ‘that the 
new Bishops of Durham, London, and St. Asaph, to say nothing 
of persons now employed in eminent places abroad, and many of 
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especial note of all degrees, do acknowledge themselves to have 
been my scholars.’ ) 
In 1638 a Head Master was appointed whose name is a land- 
mark in the history of English education as well as of West- 
minster. Dr. Busby, who had himself been a king’s scholar and 
student of Christ Church, ruled over the school for more than 
half a century, and survived the Civil War, the Commonwealth, 
the Restoration, and the Revolution. Throughout the changes 
of that eventful period he retained the mastership with the 
tenacity, without the compliance, of the Vicar of Bray. His 
sturdy loyalty to the Stuarts would have cost him his place 
during the Puritan rule but for his reputation asa teacher. He 
taught with a fire and an energy which made him famous, but 
with a severity which has made his name a byword. He was a 
sound scholar, and the grammar book which he compiled for the 
school remained in use till the present century. His vigour and 
his learning were rewarded with success, for at one time he could 
boast that sixteen of the bishops on the bench had been his 
pupils. He wielded the rod with great severity, since he ‘was 
wont to say that it was the sieve with which he sifted the wheat 
from the chaff of scholarship. He had a quick perception of 
latent ability, and exerted himself after his fashion to make the 
fruit equal to the promise. ‘I see,’ he said, speaking of South, 
‘great talents in that sulky boy, and my rod shall bring them 
out of him.’ The sternness of his rule was tempered with a 
caustic humour, and softened by an innate kindliness which won 
him the esteem and affection of the gentlest and most retiring 
of his pupils. His jest at the expense of Charles IT. is too well 
known to need repetition, and another anecdote affords a better 
illustration of the rough humour of which he was a master. 
The famous Father Petre, who had been educated at West- 
minster, met him one day in the Park. Busby failed to recog- 
nise him, and Petre introduced himself. ‘But, sir,’ said the 
master, ‘ you were of another faith when you were under me; 
how dared youchange it?’ ‘The Lord had need of me,’ replied 
the priest. ‘The Lord had need of you, sir! Why I have read 
the Scriptures as much as any man, and I never read that the 
Lord had need of anything but once, and then it was an ass.’ 
With all his faults the charitable at least may echo of him the 
pious wish that he is at rest among those celestial beings whose 
form cannot reproach him with his sublunary infirmities. 
During the Civil Wars Westminster was loyal in its adherence 
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to the cause of Church and State, with which it was identified 
alike by foundation and position. ‘In the very worst of times,’ 
said South, ‘we were really King’s Scholars, we were not only 
called so.’ In 1642 the Westminster boys successfully defended 
the Abbey against the attack of a Puritan rabble. On the very 
morning of the execution of Charles I., Busby, surrounded by 
his scholars, prayed for the king by name. Nor had the boys 
forgotten their loyalty to the Stuarts during the rule of Crom- 
well. At the funeral of the Protector one of them snatched an 
escutcheon from the hearse, indignant that such respect should 
be paid to him whom he had been taught to regard as an usurper. 
The Old Westminsters at Oxford showed equal gratitude for their 
education. They formed the centre of that devoted band which 
refused to accept the Puritan ritual, to abandon the use of the 
Common Prayer, or recognise the authority of the Parliamentary 
Commission. Dolben, subsequently Dean of Westminster, carried 
a pair of colours at Marston Moor, and many of his old school- 
fellows gave up academical positions or professional pursuits to 
serve in the royalist army. So notoriously was the school the 
hotbed of loyalty to the King and the Established Church, that 
Owen, Dean of Christchurch, said, ‘it would never be well with 
the nation till Westminster School was suppressed.’ 

Some few of the Westminster boys took the other side ; and, 
after the triumph of the Parliamentary cause, were able to be of 
service to their old schoolfellows. A boy named Glynne had 
torn the curtain, in the schoolroom of Westminster, which sepa- 
rated the upper from the under school. His fate under Busby’s 
rule was certain, but so great was his dread of the impending 
punishment that a compassionate friend, of the name of Wake, 
took upon himself the blame and the flogging. Years after, 
Glynne, then a serjeant-at-law and Cromwell’s Chief Justice, 
sate in judgment upon the prisoners taken in Sir John Penrud- 
docke’s disastrous rising at Salisbury. Among the persons 
brought before him for trial and sentence he recognised the face 
of Wake. Gratitude and that strong bond of school union 
which once bound together Westminster boys in every part of 
the world urged him to make an effort to save his friend. He 
took horse, rode hastily to London, and, in a personal inter- 
view, sought and obtained from Cromwell his old schoolfellow’s 
pardon. 

Under Freind, and Nicoll his successor, the school reached 
the highest point of numerical prosperity which it has ever 
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attained. The numbersin 1727 rose to 434, and Bishop Newton 
states that a few years later they had increased to 500. Freind 
was a man of wit, polished manners, and learning, though his 
literary productions were confined to the composition of elegant 
epitaphs. He ruled the school during that brief period when 
English society had borrowed from France something of her 
supreme passion for wit, paid court to classical attainments, and 
rewarded the power of literary expression with substantial 
recognition. Freind’s house became the resort of a_ brilliant 
coterie, and his political acquaintance was large and influential. 
The effect of his social position may possibly be seen in that 
fluctuation of fashion, which for many years made Westminster 
the favourite place of education for the aristocracy. Freind 
originated the dinners in the college hall on the accession day 
of the Foundress (November 17). On these occasions the visitors 
were entertained by some of the boys with the delivery of 
speeches or recitation of epigrams; and at the dinner of 1728, 
among the youthful speakers were twenty-five peers or sons of 
peers, and six baronets. The list not only attests the high 
social standing of the Westminster boys, but contains more dis- 
tinguished names than any other school at that time could have 
produced. 

Under Nicoll Westminster continued to show every sign of 
prosperity. Its numbers remained high, and the boys them- 
selves maintained an elevated standard of conduct. ‘ There was,’ 
says Cumberland, then himself a Westminster boy, ‘a court of 
honour to whose unwritten laws every member of our commu- 
nity was amenable.’ Nicoll was thus able to diminish the 
severity, without lessening the efficacy, of school discipline. He 
appears to have possessed two secrets of which modern masters 
boast the discovery. He made his scholars gentlemen, because 
he directed the public opinion of the little world he governed, 
and succeeded in impressing upon it that ‘ le crime fait la honte, 
et non pas l’échafaud.’ He also recognised the importance of 
religious training which learned pedagogues had hitherto neg- 
lected, and Cowper himself testifies to the striking effect of his 
manner and of his exhortations. 

The last of the Westminster schoolmasters who stands out 
with any marked individuality was Dr. Vincent. He lived his 
whole life under the shelter of the Abbey. Entering Westmin- 
ster in the lowest form, he left it as captain of the school; at 
the end of his four years’ residence at Cambridge, he returned 
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as junior usher, and, passing once more through all the grades, 
ultimately became Head Master. That post he only resigned 
for the Deanery of Westminster, and there in 1815 he died. 
As an under master his reputation for severity almost vied with 
that of Busby, but it was not so legitimately acquired. He re- 
sorted to such unorthodox expedients as pinching the boys, and 
against so unwarrantable a contravention of all precedent Col- 
man indignantly protested. ‘A pedagogue is privileged,’ writes 
this champion of schoolboy rights, ‘to make his pupils red in 
proper places, but he has no right to squeeze them black and 
blue with his fingers.’ His method of teaching was peculiar. 
He paced up and down in front of his class, the boards creaking 
under his weight, his body swaying to and fro in time with the 
rhythmic grandeur of the sonorous Greek. As he walked he 
frequently broke in upon the lesson he was hearing with ‘ elo- 
quere, puer, eloquere,’ or ‘transfused into kindred English, by 
his own copious diction and majesty of enunciation, the seem- 
ingly untranslatable magnificence of an ecstatic chorus.’ His 
devotion to Westminster was the devotion of a lifetime; but he 
would be amply rewarded if he could see how inestimable the 
boon has now become which he conferred on the school by the 
conversion of part of Tothill Fields into Vincent Square. 

Under Carey the school became the training-place of soldiers. 
The Duke of York used to recommend Westminster as the best 
place of education for a military career, and the best preparation 
for the roughness of the army. Rough the school certainly 
seems to have been at the beginning of the present century, if 
the description given of it by an ardent old Westminster boy 
may be trusted. 


There were four boarding-houses, two in Little Dean’s Yard 
(which now alone remain), and two in Great Dean’s Yard. In those 
days there were 300 boys in the school, of whom forty were Queen’s 
scholars, and about forty home-boarders. About 220 boarders were 
stuffed into these four boarding-houses, crammed together higgledy- 
piggledy, side by side, and topsey-turvey, like pigs ina sty. There 
they were, some blacking boots, some cooking mutton chops, others 
boiling coffee, all in one room together doing all sorts of things. In 
point of fact, these boarding-houses were perfect pigstyes. 


Roughness and lawlessness went hand in hand. Situated as 
Westminster is, it has always been difficult to maintain order and 
discipline during play hours. Between the natives of Strutton 
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Ground and Westminster boys there has always beén a natural 
antagonism, like that which used to exist between the Oxonian 
and the bargee. Many and hard fought have been the struggles in 
which the boys were engaged with the ‘ skies’ (plebeians) in the 
precincts of Dean’s Yard. In this rough discipline, as well as in 
the playing-fields of Eton, numbers of distinguished soldiers 
were trained, and the Duke of Wellington himself bore witness 
to ‘the high soldierly qualities which old Westminsters invariably 
displayed.’ Atone time five out of the eight field-marshals had 
been educated at the school. When the troops embarked for 
the Crimea, the commander-in-chief, the commanding officers 
of the cavalry and the artillery, and the quartermaster-general, 
were all old Westminsters. The monumental column in front 
of the west door of the Abbey is a proud, though melancholy, 
record of the numbers of those whom Westminster sent out to 
do battle for their country in that disastrous war. 

Dr. Williamson, who was appointed Head Master in 1828, 
had passed through the school as a town-boy, and was the first 
ruler for 250 years who had not been a King’s Scholar. The 
school now fell off in numbers with surprising rapidity. In 
1821 it contained 300 boys; in 1841 there were only 67 boys, 
Queen’s Scholars and town-boys all togéther. A variety of ex- 
planations have been offered for this decline, from which West- 
minster has never recovered. The locality, the want of fresh 
air, the increased attention paid to sanitary matters, abuses in 
the administration, the dilapidated appearance of the buildings, 
and even the establishment of King’s College School, have been 
at various times suggested as the cause of the downfall of the 
school. 

Under the rule of Dr. Liddell, now Dean of Christ Church, 
who succeeded Dr. Williamson in 1846, and that of Dr. Scott, the 
present Head Master, who was appointed in 1855, the numbers 
have slowly risen to about 208 boys. But the increase has been 
mainly in the number of day-boys, and has therefore been ac- 
companied by a change in the character of the school. The 
proportion of day-boys to boarders in 1821 was that of 40 to 
260; it is now, in 1879, that of 80 to 120. 

It is hard to criticise fairly the character and success of the 
intellectual training which Westminster affords. On the one 
hand, the system offers no peculiar features, and an attack or a 
panegyric upon an ordinary public-school education should not 
be attempted by those who are inexperienced in tuition. On 
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the other hand, Westminster labours under unusual difficulties, 
which neutralise its pecuniary advantages, and which no im- 
partial critic can afford to overlook. The present Head Master 
and his predecessor stated that pupils of promise were drawn 
away to other schools because of the objections which are 
entertained to the existing site. Whatever may be the cause, 
the performances of the school abundantly confirm and 
illustrate the truth of the statement. The honours which it has 
won within the last ten years are not more numerous or impor- 
tant than those which are obtained, in a single successful year, 
by schools like Clifton or Marlborough. Westminster is unable 
to increase the number of its boarders beyond the present limit 
of 120, and thus labours under a twofold disadvantage. Not 
only is it numerically inferior to its competitors, but the chance 
of obtaining a promising boy is proportionally lessened. At 
the same time it cannot supplement its deficiency in boarders by 
attracting a number of day-boys. It is compelled to adopt the 
ordinary hours of a public school, namely, from 8 to 9, from 10 
to 12.30, and from 3.30 to 5.30, with variations in the summer 
and on half holidays. The work begins too early, and ends too 
late for home-boarders. An attempt has been made to obviate 
the inconvenience of the early commencement. Day-boys are 
permitted to come at 9, and to work, under the superintendence 
of a master, during the succeeding hour while the boarders are 
at breakfast. The expedient rather illustrates the impossibility, 
than meets the difficulty, of working the two systems in har- 
mony in the centre of the metropolis. The hours adopted by 
successful day-schools in London vary between 9 to 3 and 9 to 4. 
But it is plain that these hours could not be introduced 
at Westminster without endangering the existence of the 
boarding element. Their adoption would render it imprac- 
ticable, without an odious system of lock-ups and surveillance, 
to maintain any discipline in play-hours. But even if all these 
difficulties are considered, and some allowance is given to the 
listlessness with which the school is affected by confinement 
and the want of fresh air, the intellectual training of West- 
minster is a failure. Even its admirers cannot claim for it 
more success than the attainment of that mediocrity to which 
it is condemned by the benumbing influence of its existing site. 
None can deny that the performances of the school are inade- 
quate to the amount of its endowments. The splendour of its 
revenues is not more conspicuous than the poverty of its 
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learning. It scarcely does a tithe of what it ought to do; and 
a vast sum of money is annually wasted in producing an in- 
finitesimally small result. Westminster each year offers prizes 
of the aggregate value of 1,300/., to attract boys of promise to 
the school. Six exhibitions, two of 30/. and four of 201., 
raised respectively to 40/. and 30/. if held by boarders, and from 
eight to ten places on the foundation, of the annual value of 
50l., tenable while the holder remains at the school, are 
annually offered to public competition. The benefactions 
attached to the school at Oxford and Cambridge go far to 
maintain their possessors during a University career. Each 
year there are three studentships at Christ Church, tenable for 
seven years, which, with the addition of the Carey bequest, 
may be estimated at the annual value of 170/. Each year 
three exhibitions are offered at Trinity College, Cambridge. 
These are only worth 40/. a year; but two of them are always 
supplemented by the Samwaies and Triplett exhibitions, which 
raise their annual value to about 110/. The Return relating to 
Westminster, which has been lately laid before the House of 
Commons, shows that the school fails to produce for these 
valuable prizes even a semblance of competition. In 1877 and 
1878 there were three studentships at Christ, Church, and three 
exhibitions at Trinity. In each of these years there were only 
six competitors for these six prizes, and only five proved 
eligible. Thus, in spite of the value of the reward, the 
school can neither make the competition more than nominal, 
nor produce six boys to pass a qualifying examination.' The 
contest for the six exhibitions tenable at Westminster, pro- 
duced, in 1877, four candidates from the school itself, one of 
whom was successful; in 1878 there were five school candidates, 
and none succeeded. Thus, even in this field, Westminster can 
only bring forward nine candidates for twelve prizes, and, with 
one exception, the school competitors are beaten by out-siders. 
These facts speak for themselves. The contrast between wealth 
and achievements, the anomaly of vast endowments and small 
successes, make the position of Westminster ridiculous. 
Westminster is divided into the Upper and Under Schools. 
The Head Master, the ‘ Archididasculus’ of the statutes, with 
his assistants, presides over the former, which includes all the 


' In order to secure the requisite competition it has been proposed to 
extend the right to try for the University scholarships to certain recognised 
London schools. 
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forms above the Third. The Under School, consisting ot the 
two divisions of the Third Form, is under the sole rule of the 
Under Master, or ‘Hypodidasculus.’ Formerly, all the boys 
were taught together in the big school-room, and the two 
divisions were only separated by the curtain, with which the 
anecdote of Glynne and Wake is associated. In deference to 
modern feeling, the system of education in common has been 
long modified by the introduction of separate class-rooms. The 
course of studies pursued at Westminster follows the require- 
ments of the Universities. Out of 274 hours spent in school, 
only one-third is devoted, in the Upper Forms, to the combined 
study of French, German, history, mathematics, and science. 
In the Lower Forms the proportion is less. It is, however, to be 
observed that boys who have reached a stated height in the 
school are permitted to study extra mathematics for two hours 
in the week in the place of Greek or Latin verse, or French, or 
science, and that the privilege is largely used. Practically, 
German is not taught, since it can only be taken up by those 
who have attained a certain proficiency in French. Opinions 
may differ as to the merits of classical education, the advan- 
tages of the compulsory study of Greek, or the utility of verse 
composition. So long as they are encouraged at the Univer- 
sities they will be taught at schools. But, if it is admitted 
that classics must form the basis of liberal education, it is easy, 
as Sydney Smith said, to run up the foundations too high; and 
especially is this true of Westminster. In the first place, a 
very small percentage of the boys go to either Oxford or 
Cambridge, yet the requirements of the Universities are made 
the Procrustean bed to which all must adjust themselves. In 
the second place, Westminster desires to attract day-boys to 
supplement the scanty numbers of its boarders, yet makes no 
effort to supply them with a business education. It is un- 
doubtedly difficult to give elasticity to the system of public 
schools which must be mainly regulated for the masses. But 
the peculiar position of Westminster demands that some 
attempt should be made to adapt her teaching to the probable 
destination and possible tastes of her pupils. The site in 
which the school stands presents further obstacles, and want of 
space forbids the authorities to supply those lecture-rooms and 
other appliances which have so largely promoted the success of 
London day-schools. It is possible that Westminster might 
succeed in some new branch of education. At least— 
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The fields which sprung beneath the ancient plough, 
Spent and outworn, return no harvest now ; 
And we must die of want 

Unless new lands we plant. 


The educational failure of Westminster cannot be attributed 
to a want of able masters. The attractions of London enable 
Dr. Scott to command the assistance of scholars whose ability 
is fully up to the average, and to counterbalance the disadvantages 
of small stipends and limited prospects. The combined profits 
derived from a master’s salary and a boarding-house barely 
amount to more than half the income which a young Eton 
master draws from a moderately large pupil-room. The two 
boarding-houses, for the third is too small to deserve the name, 
change hands at long intervals, and promotion stagnates. 
Private tuition forms no part of the school system, and that 
stimulus to healthy competition is withdrawn from the masters. 
At the same time that they are deprived of the ordinary incen- 
tives to professional activity, they have to contend against the 
languor which pervades the low-lying district of Westminster. 
The changes among the younger men, who come to the school 
to acquire experience and discover their talents or inaptitude for 
teaching, are rapid; but the long connection of some of the 
senior masters with Westminster raises the average duration of 
tenure to a point not far, if at all, below that of other schools. 
Many of them have indeed found that their prospects of obtain- 
ing independent scholastic position are rather prejudiced than 
assisted by association with a school which has been so uniformly 
unsuccessful. Masters’ meetings are held three times a year 
for the interchange of opinions and ideas. Such assemblies are 
not without danger. Though they provide for the introduction 
of necessary changes, they tend to destroy all unity of rule 
if the Head Master is liable to be brow-beaten by rebellious 
subordinates. To this latter danger Westminster is especially 
exposed by its peculiar constitution. The Head Master exercises 
an administrative authority which would be supreme but for the 
independent franchise or liberty, so to speak, of the Under 
Master. This latter dignitary claims exclusive powers over the 
Under School which he teaches, and the discipline of College 
which he superintends. Within the limits of these two depart- 
ments he asserts his immunity from the control of the Head 
Master, who neither appoints nor dismisses him. This dual 
system of government is as anomalous as it is dangerous. 
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Dr. Scott, the present Head Master, was appointed twenty- 
four years ago, and came to Westminster a vigorous reformer. 
He endeavoured to stimulate the neglected studies of mathematics 
and modern languages, swept away many abuses of the internal 
administration, and mitigated those evils which the defective 
accommodation or confined limits of the school forbade him 
wholly to remove. Most of his changes were as prudent as they 
were necessary, but they offended those who regard Westminster 
traditions as a precious heritage to be transmitted to posterity 
intact. From the first he strongly advocated the removal of 
the school. Being himself an Etonian, he was less open to that 
‘argumentum ad religionem loci,’ which to old Westminsters 
appeared so convincing. In his unbiassed judgment the mani- 
_ fold objections to the existing site far outweighed the advantages 
of the undoubted prestige, which the school derived from its an- 
cient connection with the Abbey. His predecessor, Dean Liddell, 
who, as an old Carthusian, was also an unprejudiced observer, gave 
a decided opinion, based on nine years’ experience of the working 
of the school, that it must be removed before it could succeed. 
The Public Schools Commission, after a long and careful exami- 
nation into the merits of the question, strongly recommended 
the course which Dr. Scott and Dean Liddell advocated. But 
old Westminsters have so strenuously resisted the removal of 
the school, that, in deference to their sentiments, the Governing 
Body have apathetically discountenanced the idea. Thus Dr. 
Scott has, throughout his mastership, been placed in a painful 
dilemma. On the one hand he cannot try again the experiment, 
which has already failed in the case both of Westminster and 
Charterhouse, whether a public school can succeed in London, 
because the buildings will not contain a sufficient number of 
boarders to make the test valuable. On the other hand he can- 
not, of his own responsibility, alter the character of Westminster 
so as to enable it to compete successfully with day-schools, 
because the hours they adopt would be fatal to the existence 
of the boarding element. He has thus wasted the best years 
of his life in maintaining the numbers of the school at a maxi- 
mum height, which, when attained, amounts to insignificance. 
Within these narrow limits his energies have been cramped, and 
in this unworthy field he has so far succeeded that, by means of 
the school scholarships, the College and boarding-houses are full. 

The dual system of government, already mentioned, must 
tend to hamper his freedom of action. The Under Master claims 
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to be independent in the Under School and College; the Head 
Master desires to assert his supreme control over both. The 
powers of the two potentates are vague and indefinite. They 
meet like light and darkness in a belt of twilight, and no man 
can exactly define their beginning or their end. A vainer ruler 
than Dr. Scott might desire a scientific frontier. The Under 
Master wields an ‘imperium in imperio’ which might offer per- 
plexing obstacles to the introduction of reform. If he werea 
stickler for the maintenance of every shred of his authority, and 
keenly alive to any fancied insult or imaginary encroachment 
upon his powers, the working of the administrative machinery 
must inevitably be impeded. If further, as has sometimes hap- 
pened at Westminster, the irresponsible Under Master extends 
to the Queen’s Scholars the same immunity from general school 
discipline which hie claims for himself, and upholds them in the 
exercise of privileges universally condemned by his colleagues, 
the position of protector and protected is not only anomalous but 
destructive to the best interests of the school. 

As a teacher, Dr. Scott has deserved more success than he 
has obtained. Under his care, pupils of promise have rarely 
failed to become sound scholars, and brilliant boys have shot a 
meteoric course from Westminster throygh the University, but 
only to reveal the depths of the darkness from which they had 
emerged. His comparative failure must be attributed to the 
scantiness and inferiority of the material which Westminster, in 
its present situation, is able to command. He has often stimu- 
lated even indolent unimpressiveness to interested exertion by 
the wistful eagerness of his teaching. His deficiency in that 
superficial omniscience, or breadth of culture, which modern 
education demands, is more than compensated by the solidity 
and the extent of his knowledge in the subjects he professes. 
His scholars are attracted by his manliness in acknowledging 
and retrieving mistakes, and their confidence is secured by his 
straightforwardness of conduct. -If-some portion of the respect, 
which would be naturally paid to his character, position, and 
ability, is forfeited by his occasional want of self-restraint, or 
undignified attention to trivialities of school economy, there are 
few Westminsters, past or present, who do not feel a grateful 
affection for their impulsive and irascible, but warm-hearted 
and generous Head Master. 

The School lies buried among the houses by which the south 
side of the Abbey is surrounded. The confined court-yard 
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round which the school buildings are grouped is approached by 
two archways, the one leading out of Great Dean’s Yard, the 
other out of the Cloisters. Immediately opposite the entrance 
from Great Dean’s Yard stands the ‘ grimy portal,’ covered with 
the names of old Westminsters, and approached by steps, which 
lead into the schoolroom. 

The wall, to the left of which it stands, is blank, and high 
enough to serve for the only fives court and racquet court which 
the school possesses. The whole left hand side of the school- 
yard is occupied by another blank wall, surmounted by two 
houses of which Westminster has obtained the reversion. Upon 
the right hand side of the court are placed the Under Master’s 
house, communicating by a passage with the College, and the 
two large boarding-houses. All three are dismal specimens of 
late eighteenth century architecture, and the general aspect of 
the yard is dingy and dilapidated. But the interior of the 
schoolroom is fine and lofty, and is interesting from the 
numerous names of distinguished men which decorate its walls. 
The college dormitory, built in 1782 from designs of the Earl of 
Burlington, himself an old Westminster, is barely visible from 
the school yard, but looks out on the College gardens. Below it 
there was formerly an open cloister. But the open space has 
now been enclosed, and converted into a small number of 
studies, and the day rooms which are set apart for the College 
juniors. 

The school is divided socially into collegers and town-boys, the 
latter term including boarders, half-boarders, and day-boys. Of 
the town-boy element little need be said. The boarders are 
lodged in two boarding-houses, which provide good accommo- 
dation and ample food. The ordinary characteristics of public 
school life are presented without any peculiarities. The College, 
on the other hand, is an interesting and peculiar institution. 
The spirit of antiquity pervades its customs; ancient Latin 
phrases, coeval with the foundation of the school, express the 
ordinary details of everyday life; its institutions and its 
formalities savour of medieval quaintness. It is only within 
the present century that the practice of speaking Latin exclu- 
sively was abandoned, and, in the time of Dr. Vincent, a pupil 
of Lily or of Linacre might have found himself at home within 
its precincts. College has long been the centre of Westminster 
School life, intimately associated with its past successes, and its 
members are the chosen repositaries of the most cherished 
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traditions of the school. It has always occupied a different 
position to the similar institution at Eton. It has never been a 
charity. Entrance to it was the reward of merit or of favour, and 
the choice of candidates was never limited by a poverty test. 
A place on the foundation was thus regarded as an honour rather 
than a disgrace, and no stigma attaches to the cap and gown 
which are worn by the Collegers. The distinctive dress is part of 
theregality and antiquity of the institution to which they belong, 
and confers upon its wearers many valuable privileges. The 
Queen’s Scholars have lately lost their exclusive claim to the 
University Scholarships which were formerly attached to the 
foundation ; but they alone still enjoy the privilege of attending 
debates in Parliament, and of acting the annual play. They 
occupy higher seats in school and abbey ; even the juniors are 
exempt from certain forms of fagging to which town-boys are 
liable. In a word, they form a kind of privileged aristocracy. 
In virtue of their position they entertain contempt for the town- 
boys, cherish the feeling as a tradition, and jealously exclude 
them from the College precincts. The town-boys retaliate the 
same scorn upon the scholars, and thus an ill-feeling between 
the two bodies is engendered, which often produces serious 
collisions of authority between the College and town-boy monitors. 
Up toa recent date no boy could ‘ stand out’ for College, that is, 
compete for the foundation, who had not already been in the 
school for a year. This restriction is now abolished, and the 
College is thrown open to all competitors, whether in the school 
or not, under the age of fifteen. The change has led to an al- 
terationin the system of examination, and to the abolition of 
the Challenge, that curious relic of the academic disputations. 
These wit-combats were the object of careful preparation, in 
which each candidate was assisted by a ‘help.’ Certain Greek 
and Latin authors were previously selected and offered for the 
examination. The challenger called upon the boy above him to 
translate a passage and to answer grammatical questions, and, 
if he beat him, took his place and challenged the boy next above 
him. The ‘helps’ stood by to act as counsel to their men, and 
the Head Master sate as moderator in case of dispute. The 
challenge lasted as long as six or eight weeks, and was carried 
on independently of ordinary school work. The series of single 
combats ended in the survival of the ten boys who were even- 
tually elected on the foundation. 

Nowhere were the roughnesses and hardships, for which 
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Westminster School life was famous, so noticeable as in College. 
The feeding and sleeping accommodation was especially bad. 
No breakfast was provided in the College hall, except beer and 
bread and cheese, and the scholars had to resort for that meal to 
one of the boarding-houses. At dinner the boys carved for them- 
selves, and, as the joints reached the seniors first, the juniors 
were often only mocked with the sight of mangled remains. 
The food, which was insufficient for the mid-day meal, provided 
the meat supper with which the Queen’s Scholars were supplied. 
Thus many of the juniors did not once taste meat in the day. 
The whole forty boys slept in public in the roughest of beds in 
the big dormitory, which was infested with rats, and bitterly 
cold, since the broken windows were often left unmended during 
the term. The same room in which they slept by night was 
their only refuge by day. Here the juniors, seated on their 
desks, were ready to answer the unceasing call of ‘ election, 
which summoned them to perform some task for their seniors. 
The building affords no accommodation for servants. ‘ College 
John’ and his assistants knew well that their neglected duties 
would be thrown upon the juniors, who were thus compelled to 
perform numerous offices of a degrading and menial character. 
The boy who heads the list of the successful candidates for a 
place on the foundation is called the ‘liberty boy,’ and is 
exempt from fagging. The words with which he was emanci- 
pated, ‘ Esto liber, czeteri servi,’ were ominous of the servitude 
that awaited his less fortunate companions. The junior had no 
opportunity of escape, since he was confined within the same 
building as his taskmasters. He derived little benefit from the 
nominal control of the Under Master, who has scanty opportunity 
of exercising an active supervision over the inner life of College, 
or of controlling the working of a recognised system. He could 
not appeal to the good feeling of the seniors. Boys are most 
susceptible to conventionalities; their good feelings are often 
perverted, like the Pharisaic religion, by tradition, and systematic 
cruelty, if connected with some custom, is sanctioned. The 
whole system of fagging, and the paraphernalia of punishments 
by which it was maintained, is uninteresting to the general 
reader, and awakens recollections which are only half-pleasant 
in the minds of old Westminsters. Remote from laws, and 
relieved from all supervision except that of the Under Master, 
whose coming can be anticipated, the College was, during the 
first half of the present century, a place of servitude, and often 
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of tyrannical bullying. So severe was the ordeal known to be, 
that in spite of the pecuniary advantages, it was often diffi- 
cult to fill up the vacancies on the foundation. Even a few 
years ago the present Head Master admitted that the exclusive 
privileges of the Queen’s Scholars must be maintained in 
order to counterbalance the roughness and discomforts of 
College life. 

Much has now been done to alleviate the hardships and 
check the tyranny which the Queen’s Scholars formerly endured. 
Partitions between the beds in the big dormitory have created 
forty separate cubicles. The boys no longer study by day in the 
same room in which they sleep at night. The number of studies 
is increased, and day rooms are provided in which the two junior 
elections work. The food is improved both in quantity and quality. 
The fagging system has heen largely modified by the reforms of 
Dr. Scott and the provision of a larger staff of servants. The 
annual expenses for service, it may be noticed, exceed 400l., 
because no accommodation can be supplied upon the premises. 
No steps have, however, been taken to place the College more 
directly under the control of a master. The building is still 
isolated from the others, remote from laws, and practically 
relieved from magisterial superintendence. ‘The Under Master 
can never exercise any efficient supervision over College till he 
is brought into more immediate connection with it. At the 
same time that control is only maintained from without and 
from a distance, the number of the Queen’s Scholars are small, 
and the traditions of the place are hard and even cruel. The 
jealousy which exists between Queen’s Scholars and town- 
boys cannot wholly explain the evil reputation of the College 
dormitory. 

Owing to the excellence of the sanitary arrangements and 
of the school buildings, Westminster has escaped the ravages 
of those disorders which have so often caused other schools to 
dissolve in haste. Yet the atmosphere of the place, though not 
actively unwholesome, is very far from healthy. The district 
lies low and on a level with the river ; damp fogs, from which 
the higher parts of London are often free, constantly envelope 
the Abbey and its surroundings; no free current of air pene- 
trates the well-like school-yard to carry off the heavy vapour. 
To the fogs of winter succeed the heat and dust of summer. 
The half-mile of streets, which lie between the school and 
Vincent Square, is filled with odours as pungent as they are 
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numerous. From one house rises the reek of a profitable 
gin-palace, from the next the steam of a cook-shop. The 
cheap butcher and the vendor of old clothes ply their unsavoury 
trades side by side. A step further, and the ear is assailed by 
the cries, and the nose by the wares, of the itinerant vendor of 
greens and fish. Bad tobacco, gas, stables, and human beings 
add their contribution to the compound which is the substitute 
to Westminster boys for fresh country air. Unable to penetrate 
beyond the depressing influence of perpetual streets, confined 
within a narrow space, oppressed with the monotony of the 
surroundings, the boys become listless. It is not surprising 
that they are languid in the prosecution of their studies, and 
that even athletics are pursued with comparative apathy. The 
continual growth of London removes the school still further 
from the country. The objections to the existing site cannot, 
therefore, lose force; and the attention which is now paid to 
sanitary matters tends rather to increase than to diminish. It 
is years since the fields have been built over where Colman 
drove his pair of donkeys, or Lord March kept his covey of 
tame ducks to practise the ‘ new art of shooting flying.’ The 
scene of Bingham’s leap over ‘Spanking Sam,’—the marshes 
of Tothill Fields, where, within the memory of man, snipe have 
been shot—and the nursery gardens which alone intervened 
between the school and the country, have long given place to 
rows of houses. Westminster is, in fact, buried in London. 
Spartan mothers, who may still hide under the modern petti- 
coat, might risk the hardships and roughness of a school for 
the sake of such pecuniary attractions as Westminster offers ; 
but few matrons are cast in so stern a mould as to forfeit the 
advantage of fresh air and vigorous health for the possibility of 
a cheap school and university education. Old Westminsters 
may feel an ardent affection for the old school; but their love 
is powerless against maternal determination. ‘ The choice of a 
school is generally a mother’s choice.’ The moral and physical 
surroundings of Westminster are unhealthy; the evils, which 
have already dragged down the school from its pride of place, 
still lie at its very doors. Till those evils are either overcome 
or avoided, Westminster can never succeed as a public school, 
in the legitimate sense of the word. 

The narrow limits within which Westminster is confined 
are severely felt on Sundays. Leave-out from Saturday till the . 
following evening is so generally given that not more than 
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forty boys usually remain within the school precincts.' Per- 
mission is nominally only given to boys to visit their parents, 
or such friends as they may approve. But schoolboy fictions, 
combined, perhaps, with the laudable anxiety of masters to 
spare the boys the weariness of an idle Sunday, has relaxed the 
rule. It is a fact that the trysting-place of Westminster boys 
on Saturday evenings was a place of Terpsichorean entertain- 
ment from which the license is now withdrawn. Whether this 
is to be attributed to the negligence of masters, the deceitful- 
ness of boys, or the disloyalty of friends to the trust reposed in 
them, it is a forcible illustration of one of the many dangers 
which threaten the existence of a boarding-school in London. 
The monitorial system has always been accepted at West- 
minster. Without its assistance the masters would be unable, 
during playhours, to exercise any control over the school. The 
monitors are formally invested with authority to keep boys 
within the bounds, to see that they are in the playground at 
certain hours, and generally to enforce the school regulations. 
They are also given a limited power of punishing breaches of 
discipline and other minor offences. It is an essential element 
in the idea of a public school that restraints should, as far as 
possible, be removed, that some confidence shduld be reposed in 
boys’ honour, that there should be no suspicious surveillance or 
‘espionnage.’ But the surroundings of Westminster School 
render it difficult as well as dangerous to allow a liberty which, 
in the midst of temptations of every kind, so readily degenerates 
into license. In the streets of London it is more difficult to 
maintain than it is to evade the ordinary provisions of discipline, 
and the temptations to the indulgence of vicious tastes are 
proportionate to the facilities for their gratification. The 
masters are compelled to rely almost entirely on the monitors 
and seniors for the preservation of order which they cannot hope 
to maintain themselves without a spy system, hateful and de- 
grading alike to those who employ it and those who are its 
objects. The code of morality among boys is never high, and 
the same sense of responsibility is not to be expected from boys 
Which would be demanded from men. Even if all the successive 
monitors were themselves always pure and high-minded, which is 


' A great authority upon educational questions, now an eminent dignitary 
of the Church, has said that this system is so fatal to the continuity of school 


discipline and work, that it would alone have deterred him from sending his 
sons to Westminster. 
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as great an impossibility as a school of angelic boys, Westminster 
would still be placed in a painful dilemma. She must either be 
dependent upon the monitorial system, or establish an elaborate 
code of restrictions which would be fatal to the freedom of 
public school life. Schools in the neighbourhood of London are 
admittedly exposed to more dangers than those which are 
situated at a distance. These risks are increased fourfold in the 
case of a school which is planted in the heart of the metropolis, 
where temptations are more numerous, and the evasion of con- 
trol more easy. On one side of Westminster vice is represented 
in its lowest form, and boys, whose ages vary from twelve to 
eighteen, are familiarised with coarse and brutal scenes which 
often shock the presumably less sensitive eyes and ears of their 
elders. On the other side, the neighbourhood has been improved 
from a social and sanitary point of view by the construction of 
new streets and handsome buildings, in the place of the crowded 
courts and alleys, where once swarmed the most degraded and 
criminal classes of a London population. But it may be doubted 
whether the class of visitors who are attracted to some of the 
buildings which have been lately erected, are not more pernicious, 
because more insidious, foes to the morality of the school than 
the squalid denizens of Little Sanctuary or Thieving Lane. If 
boys are tempted to imitate their elders, the opportunities are 
numerous and the facilities are great. No one is unaware that 
a public school is an ordeal through which few pass unharmed. 
It may be also that boyish innocence is only another name for 
boyish inexperience, and that neither can be long preserved. 
But besides theineradicable pests of public schools, Westminster 
is threatened by dangers from which others are comparatively 
free. It is from the point of view of the moral perils which the 
school encounters that its meagre numbers are an unmixed evil. 
Such a defalcation of numbers as Westminster has sustained in 
the present century is at once an unanswerable sign of dimin- 
ished confidence, and a fertile source of further distrust. It 
has been said that there is no such Areopagus for fair play and 
abhorrence of all crooked ways as an English mob or an English 
public school of the Edward the Sixth or Elizabethan foundation. 
The truth of the saying may be conceded with the important 
limitation that both mob and school must be large. The public 
conscience of a large society, to which many individual minds 
contribute, is rarely so deadened that immorality is sanctioned 
with the stamp of fashion. But it is otherwise in small societies. 
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The influence of a few bad persons more easily leavens a small 
than a large number, and it is only in small circles that vice - 
is brazen enough to move without a blush. Each of the various 
bodies into which the school is divided are mischievously small. 
The College numbers forty boys; -the largest boarding-house 
contains thirty-five. The example of the gratification of vicious 
tastes on all sides of the school is an evil in itself; but the 
danger is intensified when the moral standard, which is the 
chief safeguard against the influence of that example, is liable 
to fluctuations because the numbers are too few to maintain it 
at a consistently high level. 

Among the defects which result from the cramped situation 
of Westminster must be included the want of a school chapel. 
The deficiency is felt and acknowledged by the school author- 
ities. But it is urged that the need is not so urgent, because 
the number of the boys who remain at Westminster on a Sunday 
are so few. There must, however, always bea proportion of the 
school, though possibly a small one, who are deprived both of 
the religious influence, and of the home intercourse which is its 
substitute. The want is supplied partly by the chapel of Henry 
VIL, partly by the Abbey. Even the careless unimpressive- 
ness of boyhood is probably awed by the first sight of the 
interior of Westminster Abbey; but such purely sensuous 
feelings are soon effaced by familiarity. The service is there 
presented to the boys almost in an irreligious form, and ‘is 
looked upon by them, as even the masters have admitted, in a 
very different light to that in which school-services in school 
chapels are elsewhere regarded. The conduct of the boys them- 
selves testifies to the reality of the want. It is in startling 
contrast to that outward decorum of behaviour which is 
conspicuous in the chapels of public schools. The early part of 
the service is disturbed by the grotesque appearance of a large 
and fashionable London congregation, jostling and jockeying 
each other for places. The sermons to which they are expected 
to listen are not for the most part calculated to fix the attention 
of school boys. Shadowy expositions of a negative faith, or 
barren discussions of a profitless eschatology, are poor substitutes 
for those direct and familiar appeals by which Arnold pene- 
trated and magnetised Rugby. Yet no preacher would be 
justified in addressing himself peculiarly to the forty West- 
Minster boys who are an infinitesimal unit in his congregation. 
If Sunday is irreverently treated, Saints’ Days will not be more 
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solemnly observed ; and the cold and formal school-services on 
those days are not calculated to overcome old habits. 

In athletics, as well as in studies, a lack of energy is con- 
spicuous, and here again the buildings cannot meet the ordinary 
requirements of public-school life. Cricket and rowing may be 
too sedulously cultivated at many schools, and an absurd reve- 
rence is often paid to mere physical pre-eminence. But ath- 
letics are useful as incentives to healthy competition, and as 
diversions for boyish energies. At Westminster oriental wor- 
ship of athleticism would be preferable to languid neglect. In 
a school so situated every encouragement should be given to the 
pursuit of cricket, rowing, and football, because, even if they 
are profitless pursuits, they are harmless and healthy distractions. 
The apathetic boy who plays at nothing gets into mischief. 
But at Westminster little stimulus is given to these pursuits. 
London provides an infinity of distractions for the leisure of 
educated men, and none of the masters identify themselves 
with any of the school sports, or foster, by the force of their 
example, any enthusiasm for success. Westminster, in former 
days, claimed such cricketers for her sons as Hussey, ‘ of Ash- 
ford town,’ ‘ Charlton’ Lane, Balfour, Ashley Walker, and Bray. 
Now, during the past fifteen years, it has only contributed one 
eminent cricketer to either University. It does indeed still 
compete with Charterhouse, but this success is due rather to 
the weakness of its rival, than to its own strength. Since 1860 
no race has been rowed against Eton, and the school has not 
produced more than one distinguished oarsman since the days 
of Forster, who, fifteen years ago, was famous at Oxford and on 
the Thames. The practice of the boys now takes place in the 
neighbourhood of Wandsworth, in consequence of the crowded 
and dangerous state of the river near Westminster Bridge, and 
the migration has put an end to the perennial family of Roberts, 
who so long filled the post of college waterman. In football 
alone the school still holds its own, and claims a large proportion 
of those who do battle for their Universities at the Association 
game. It possesses a magazine which threatens to die of inani- 
tion, and a debating society which flourishes from the collateral 
advantages of membership. It is dependent for bathing on the 
public baths of Smith Street or Charing Cross. Between the 
termination of football and the beginning of cricket or row- 
ing, a long and dreary blank occurs in the athletic life of a 
school. The void is generally filled by the rifle corps, by 
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racquets, fives, gymnastics, paperchases or beagles. Westmin- 
ster cannot maintain a rifle corps, and is debarred from either of 
the two last-mentioned pursuits. A gymnasium has been pro- 
vided, in one of the crypts, to supply the place of those recrea- 
tions in the cloisters which disturbed the meditations of Addison. 
It has also two open racquet courts without either sides or back, 
constructed out of a blank wall and the paved schoolyard. 
These are the only amusements which the school can offer during 
the dreary months of February and March. In any school object- 
less loafing is a mischievous curse; but at Westminster the 
leisure time of enforced inactivity is passed in the midst of the 
dangerous surroundings to which allusion has been already 
made. 

Space does not permit us to touch upon the many pecu- 
liarities of Westminster school life, upon the epigrams, the silver 
pence with which ‘ Discipline helps opening buds of sense,’ the 
names and duties of the monitors, the Latin forms, the toss- 
ing of the pancake on Shrove Tuesday. The play is too well 
known to need description. Founded-in the earliest years of 
the school, it has survived to the present day, interrupted only 
by panic of rebellion or deaths in the royal family. Other 
schools have meanwhile lost their peculiar institutions; Eton 
Montem, Harrow Butts, and the Shrewsbury play are things of 
the past. But at Westminster, Terence and Plautus have 
triumphantly held the stage in the College dormitory during 
three centuries. It is to be hoped that, in spite of all changes, 
it may long continue to flourish and to attract its crowds of 
enthusiastic strangers and loyal sons of the ancient school. 

The history of the first 250 years of its career shows that 
Westminster held, and deserved to hold, a prominent place 
among English public schools. It obtained large endowments 
from the generosity of its Foundress or the gratitude of its 
pupils. It was closely connected with Westminster Abbey, 
and the chief of the ecclesiastical body was also head of the 
academical. It made for itself a large and aristocratic con- 
nection, and attracted generation after generation of the same 
families. It played a conspicuous part in political events, 
interwove itself with the career of many famous characters, 
and formed the background of many picturesque scenes of his- 
tory. It was ruled over by a succession of able masters, all of 
whom were learned, and some of whom were famous in their 
own and future generations. Its reputation for scholarship 
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was brilliant and sustained ; its pupils won the highest honours 
and rewards the Universities could offer. In the athletic, 
as well as the intellectual competition of schools, it was ready 
to meet all comers, and, though roughness and disorder were 
often prevalent, the standard of its moral tone was pure and 
elevated. 

During the same period it was the fruitful mother of poets, 
divines, lawyers, soldiers, and statesmen. It would have been 
strange had it been otherwise. The genius loci stimulated 
ambition by its associations, and encouraged perseverance by 
its examples of success. Young scholars have caught a generous 
enthusiasm from looking upon spots ennobled by names of 
power, and the monuments of those who have raised and ex- 
tended the empire of the mind has produced strong impres- 
sions on sensitive and ardent dispositions. Saint Stephen’s has 
rung with the brilliant fancy or robust eloquence of states- 
men, who have, in exercise of their privileges, listened with 
bated breath to the orators of their boyhood. Soldiers have 
been urged to a last effort for victory by the thought that, 
if they died in the struggle, their honoured resting-place would 
be within the walls of that Abbey which had looked down upon 
their mimic battles. In Westminster Hall were often heard 
the close logic and impassioned appeals of lawyers who, forty 
years before, had strayed across from the school, and struggled 
through the crowd to listen to the peroration of some dis- 
tinguished advocate. The Abbey has echoed with the burning 
words of divines who had caught their first feeling of religious 
fervour, or first discovered their own gift of words, as they 
listened among their schoolfellows to the stirring utterances of 
famous preachers. The same venerable pile must often have 
awakened the first inspiration within the minds of youthful 
poets who had sought the retirement of its moon-lit precincts 
‘to walk the studious cloister pale.’ 

The spot, with which the foundation, the history, and the 
triumphs of the school are so inextricably associated, awakens 
the deep and almost romantic attachment of old Westminsters. 
Many of them, like those Italian patriots of the Middle Ages 
who hoped to revive the ancient glories of the Roman Republic, 
ont pris les souvenirs pour les espérances; but it is feared 
that the dream of the Westminster patriots must inevitably 
prove no less visionary and impossible of realisation than the 
aspirations of the medieval statesmen of whom Madame de 
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Staél wrote. The few who advocate the removal of the school, 
as the only means of restoring its life and averting further 
decay, risk the charge of disloyalty from their schoolfellows, 
though their love for Westminster is to the full as strong. 

The school has dwindled to half its former size; the social 
standing of the boys is lowered ; it has been deserted by most 
of its ancestral families. Instead of the six boarding-houses 
which, within living memory, were crowded to overflowing, there 
are now but two, and in them the boarding element is kept 
alive by a system of bonuses. The prizes of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge are won by its ancient rivals and new competitors. It has 
lost its reputation for scholarship, and its renown on the water 
and in the field. The Head Master of famous Westminster 
pleads for protection against the competition of St. Paul’s; the 
Captain admits that the school fails to carry off the prizes of 
the Universities. It retains its history and its endowments; 
but, viewed by the light of its present success, its wealth is an 
anomaly, its past an incongruity. The sun of Westminster has, 
in fact, set; and, though the school is still, as it were, tinged 
with the flush of its departed glories, the roseate hues of its 
prestige cannot long contend against that obscurity into which 
it is momentarily sinking. 

Many changes have already been made. The connection 
with the Abbey is severed, and the collision of interests , 
hetween the academical and ecclesiastical bodies will transform 
the Dean from a mens 7 corporve into a thorn in the flesh. 
The college has lost its peculiar character, since it is no longer 
recruited from boys already steeped in the traditions of the 
school, and has abandoned its exclusive claim on the University 
scholarships. The Challenge has been abolished ; even Monos 
has lost the attractions, while he retains the duties, of his 
venerable office. The privilege of attending Parliamentary 
debates is rendered valueless by the late hours of modern political 
life. The school will soon lose the more doubtful advantage of 
hearing trials by the removal of the Law Courts. The shades of 
Camden and Busby may be invoked to protest against the 
sacrilege of the removal of Westminster; but the learned anti- 
quary would be diverted from his indignation by the new fields 
Which the recent changes have opened for his research, and the - 
stern pedagogue would turn his back upon a school which has 
discarded Busby’s Greek Grammar. 

The causes of the decline of Westminster are not hard to 
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find. Faults in its internal arrangement exist, and may be 
removed. But the poison which has eaten into the very existence 
of the school and sapped the health and vigour of its life flows 
from the perennial source of its site and its surroundings. The 
site cramps the development of Westminster either as a public 
school or as a day school, prevents the supply of the buildings 
requisite for either, and, to use a sporting metaphor, so handicaps 
the Head Master that he cannot elect to win either with his 
boarders or his day boys. The pernicious surroundings of the 
school, which foster the physical lethargy of its boys, and expose 
its moral well-being to insidious attacks, have been sufficiently 
noticed. Fifteen years ago the Public School Commission re- 
corded their deliberate conviction that Westminster must either 
become a day school or remove into the country.! That judgment 
was founded partly on their own observation, partly on the ex- 
perience of the past and present Head Masters. It has been 
strengthened by the opinion of so acute an observer as the late 
Prince Consort, and is confirmed by the present condition of 
the school. Before 1868 there was no insuperable obstacle to 
the course which the Commissioners so strongly advocated, and 
for which they provided funds. The Public Schools Act has 
added no difficulty which Parliament cannot overcome. 

The question is one of sentiment against expediency. The 
severance of all associations with— 


The schoolboy spot 
We ne'er forget, though there we are forgot, 


would inflict a real sorrow on old Westminsters, and no public 
schoolman will deride the motives which prompt many of them 
to resist removal from the existing site. Meanwhile the oppor- 
tunity is fast fleeting. Any day the reversion of the three houses 
in Dean’s Yard may fall in, and the school may be pledged to 
remain where it is, and as it is. It is to be hoped, in the 
interests of Westminster, that the governing body will not, when 
the occasion offers, set aside the advice of the Commissioners, 
supported as it is by the opinion of experienced masters, with- 
out good and substantial reasons. The want of a metropolitan 


1 «The true interests of the school demand that a decided step should be 
taken in one of two directions; either it should remain a boarding-school 
and should be removed into the country, or it should be retained on its pre- 
sent site, and should be converted into a school in which the foundation 
scholars should be day-scholars, or day-boarders, sleeping at their own 
homes,’ —Report of Royal Commissioners, 1864. 
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boarding school can afford no argument in favour of such a 
course, since Only one third of the present number of boarders 
reside in London. If they do not intend so to act, why do they 
hesitate? It is idle to patter charms, if the evil needs the knife. 
The alternative proposed by the Commissioners was either to 
retain the existing site as a day school, or remove into the 
country as a public school. If the former alternative be adopted, 
the College must inevitably be brokenup. The revenues of the 
foundation would furnish so many scholarships, in addition to 
the existing University endowments, that Westminster might 
compete successfully with other day schools. But this change 
of character would be absolutely fatal to those school traditions 
which are a cherished heritage. If, on the other hand, it were 
removed into the country, those traditions would be guarded 
with jealous care as the proofs of ancient and honourable descent. 
The reinoval of the school does, in fact, involve a far less radical 
change than its transformation into another character. Aided 
by all the advantages of a country situation, a brilliant future 
might vet await it worthy of its brilliant past.! Railways have 
annihilated time and space, and the expenses of a boy’s journey 
are but slight. Away from London it might yet revive its ancient 
triumphs, regain its reputation, recover its position and connec- 
tion, and once more enrol upon its list the old ancestral names. 
There is still time to transplant Westminster where 


Something ere the end, 
Some work of noble note may yet be done, 
Not unbecoming men that strove with gods. 


' Charterlouse has, in the few years which have elapsed since its removal 
to Godalming, increased from 130 to 500 boys, 





THE PILGRIMAGE TO KEVLAAR. 


FROM HEINE. 


I. 


By the window stood the mother, 
In bed her first-born lay ; 

‘Comes the Procession, William, 
Canst not arise to-day ?’ 


‘I am so sick, my mother, 
I cannot hear or see, 

I think on my dead Gretchen, 
My heart is sore in me.’ 


‘Rise up we will to Kevlaar, 
Now take thy book and beads, 
God’s Mother give thee healing 
Though sore thy heart’s wound bleeds!’ 

















The Church’s banners fluttered, 
Uprose the Church’s song, 

At Koln upon the Rhine stream 
The pageant moved along. 





Went with the crowd the mother, 
Her son’s thin hand held she, 

And both in the chorus chanted 
‘Sweet Mary, Praise to thee.’ 














II, 


The Mother of God at Kevlaar 
Is dressed in her finest cloak, 

To-day she is full of business, 
Come so many ailing folk. 



























THE PILGRIMAGE TO KEVLAAR. 


The sick folk all are bringing 
To her, as offerings meet, 
Limbs that are wrought in wax-work, 

Many waxen hands and feet. 


Whoever offers a wax hand 
His wounded hand is sound, 

Whoever offers a wax foot 
Can put his foot to ground. 


Went many to Kevlaar on crutches 
Who dance on a rope with a pole, 

And many can play the fiddle 
Whose finger hence was whole : 


The mother took a wax-light, 
And out of it moulded a heart, 

‘Take that to God’s dear Mother, 
"Will heal thee all thy smart.’ 


He sighed as he took the wax heart, 
Sighed at the image there, 

Tears from his eyes were falling, ' 
Fell from his heart the prayer ; 


‘O blessed above all women, 
O Queen of heaven’s throne, 

God’s pure and boly maiden, 
To thee my woe is known! 


‘I dwelt beside my mother 
At Koln upon the Rhine, 

The town with hundred churches 
And each with many a shrine; 


‘And hard by us lived Gretchen 
Who lies in churchyard ground— 

Take thou this wax heart, Mary, 
And heal my heart’s sore wound! 


‘Heal thou my heart sore wounded! 
Each night and day shall be 

From prayer and song ascending, 

Sweet Mary, Praise to thee,’ 
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THE PILGRIMAGE TO KEVLAAR. 


Ill. 


The sick son and his mother 
Slept in a little room, 

There came God’s Mother gliding 
So gently through the gloom. 


She bowed above the sick one, 
And laid quite silently 

Her hand upon his bosom, 
And a gentle laugh laughed she. 


And in a dream the mother 
Saw all, nor yet was afraid, 
She started up from slumber, 
For loud the watch-dog bayed. 


And there lay stark and rigid 
Her son, and he was dead, ’ 

On his pale cheek was playing 
The early morning red. 


Folding her hands together, 
Nor why, nor how knew she, 

The grateful mother murmured 
‘Sweet Mary, Praise to thee.’ 





THE REVIVAL OF THE DRAMA. 


Can our drama be regenerated by means of a national theatre ? 
Does our drama need regenerating—is it in a declining and 
moribund condition? If it is weak, ailing, and half-alive, and 
new vigour cannot be breathed into it by mechanical means, 
where are we to look for a remedy? A whole host of such 
questions as these touching our stage, a subject which has always 
engaged a large amount of interest, hostile or sympathetic, 
since there has been a stage, have been thrown among us by the 
visit of the company of the Théatre Frangais last summer. 

Not by any means that the visit of the foreign players and the 
standard of comparison thus set up has created these questions. 
Anxiety about the condition of the stage is by no means a new 
thing. At any period that could be chosen in our theatrical 
history, the pessimists who proclaimed that the drama was on 
the high road to irrecoverable decay have been as numerous as 
the Puritans who set their faces against stage-playing altogether 
as a noxious and unpardonable vice. The complaint has always 
been loud and general among cultivated playgoers that the 
drama was being ruined by the pandering of managers to vulgar 
taste. Even in the Elizabethan age this cry was raised, and 
there were dramatists—now known only to omnivorous students— 
who aimed at pleasing audiences of a more select kind than those 
which filled the pit of the Globe and the Fortune. 

The decline of the stage is far from being a new topic for 
gloomy reflection. It was not lamented for the first time last 
summer. But the visit of the French company has certainly 
given prominence to the consideration of our dramatic short- 
comings, and in particular it has given new life to the notion 
of elevating the English stage by means of a subsidised theatre, 
a theatre not dependent solely upon the payment of the multitude 
at itsdoors. The drama flourishes in France with State aid. 
We have long been in the habit of borrowing plays from France, 
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The sick son and his mother 
Slept in a little room, 

There came God’s Mother gliding 
So gently through the gloom. 


She bowed above the sick one, 
And laid quite silently 

Her hand upon his bosom, 
And a gentle laugh laughed she. 


And in a dream the mother 
Saw all, nor yet was afraid, 
She started up from slumber, 
For loud the watch-dog bayed. 


And there lay stark and rigid 
Her son, and he was dead, ' 

On his pale cheek was playing 
The early morning red. 


Folding her hands together, 
Nor why, nor how knew she, 

The grateful mother murmured 
‘Sweet Mary, Praise to thee.’ 














THE REVIVAL OF THE DRAMA. 


Can our drama be regenerated by means of a national theatre ? 
Does our drama need regenerating—is it in a declining and 
moribund condition? If it is weak, ailing, and half-alive, and 
new vigour cannot be breathed into it by mechanical means, 
where are we to look for a remedy? A whole host of such 
questions as these touching our stage, a subject which has always 
engaged a large amount of interest, hostile or sympathetic, 
since there has been a stage, have been thrown among us by the 
visit of the company of the Théatre Francais last summer. 

Not by any means that the visit of the foreign players and the 
standard of comparison thus set up has created these questions. 
Anxiety about the condition of the stage is by no means a new 
thing. At any period that could be chosen in our theatrical 
history, the pessimists who proclaimed that the drama was on 
the high road to irrecoverable decay have been as numerous as 
the Puritans who set their faces against stage-playing altogether 
as a noxious and unpardonable vice. The complaint has always 
been loud and general among cultivated playgoers that the 
drama was being ruined by the pandering of managers to vulgar 
taste. Even in the Elizabethan age this cry was raised, and 
there were dramatists—now known only to omnivorous students— 
who aimed at pleasing audiences of a more select kind than those 
which filled the pit of the Globe and the Fortune. 

The decline of the stage is far from being a new topic for 
gloomy reflection. It was not lamented for the first time last 
summer. But the visit of the French company has certainly 
given prominence to the consideration of our dramatic short- 
comings, and in particular it has given new life to the notion 
of elevating the English stage by means of a subsidised theatre, 
a theatre not dependent solely upon the payment of the multitude 
at itsdoors. The drama flourishes in France with State aid. 
We have long been in the habit of borrowing plays from France, 
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and we have seen in one of our own theatres to what a pitch of 
perfection French acting is carricd. Why should not we try the 
effect of the same fostering care? If the State cannot be per- 
suaded to move in the matter, if neither political party sees its 
way to making a National Theatre an election cry, is the need 
so pressing that it should be met by voluntary subscriptions ? 

Some three months ago, a lady who has earned considerable 
distinction as a poetess, Mrs. Pfeiffer, gave a convincing proof 
of her faith in a subsidised theatre. She wrote a letter to 
the ‘Times’ explaining the value of such an institution, the 
good uses to which it might be turned, how better companies 
might be engaged and greater accuracy obtained in scenic detail, 
and she gave point to her letter by offering to contribute 1,000/. 
towards the execution of the scheme. To show that the offer 
was serious, she announced that the promised 1,000/. had been 
actually set aside in a separate banking account, to bear interest 
from that date to be added to the principal. It is three months 
or more since Mrs. Pfeiffer made this substantial appeal in 
behalf of a subsidised theatre, but there is not as yet much sign 
of response to it. It is rash to make predictions—no one can 
profess to forecast with certainty what turn public feeling will 
take—but the probability is that Mrs. Pfeiffer’s contribution, 
accumulating at compound interest, will have amounted to a 
sum not far short of what is required for the purpose before 
many subscribers are induced to emulate her example. 

The reluctance of English people to assist in setting on foot 
an endowed theatre has its support in a deep-rooted conviction 
that such things as theatrical entertainments are best left to 
private enterprise. It is at least an arguable question whether 
the high finish and minute impressiveness of French acting has 
been brought about by State aid, and whether the same qualities 
which we now admire would not have been developed all the 
same under the influences of social and literary surroundings, if 
the stage had been left unendowed. Nothing could be more 
absurd than to attribute all the respects in which the French 
stage compares advantageously with our own—and the superiority 





is by no means all on one side—to the fact that the French stage 
is subsidised while ours is not. Our neighbours are naturally a 
more demonstrative people than we are; their organs of ex- 
pression, voice, features, limbs, the actor’s instruments, are 
made more mobile and flexible by constant practice. When an 
Englishman tries to make expressive play with hand, eyebrow, or 
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shoulder, he generally succeeds only in making himself ridiculous; 
the muscles do not answer with sufficient quickness to the sum- 
mons of the mind. Our shrug is like the heaving of an earth- 
quake, our eyebrows seem to be raised with as much labour and 
difficulty as Sisyphus found in rolling his huge stone up the 
hill. It takes an Englishman some time to get his features on 
a new tack; he is a lubber at such work compared with a 
Frenchman. The delight with which we see a French company 
of highly-tfained players is due in a great measure to the 
novelty of their movements; we are not accustomed to such 
swift changes of expression, such lightness and facility of 
gesture, such marked and subtle variety of tone. But much 
of this is in the people and not in the training; no amount 
of training and stage-management. could work an English 
company up to such a pitch, and we do not know that it is 
desirable that we should try to change our nature. The raw 
materials for the stage are not the same in France as in this 
country, and it is doubtful whether the patronage and the sub- 
stantial assistance given by the Government account for any 
greater pains that may have been taken there than here to shape 
these materials for public representation. 

One great advantage the French stage undoubtedly pos- 
sesses In having such a head-quarters as the Théatre Francais, 
and such a perpetual corporation as is furnished by the sociétavres 
of that theatre. Here, where theatres are equipped and companies 
collected by individual enterprise, the head-quarters of the drama 
are shifting—by courtesy at least we do generally have a head- 
quarters—and the traditions accumulated by one management 
are dispersed when that management is broken up. The waste 
of this dispersal is prevented by the continuous existence of a 
guild of actors at the House of Moliére, which in virtue of its 
undisputed lead among the theatres becomes the rendezvous 
of all interested in the dramatic art, poets, painters, architects, 
archeologists. They bring their contributions to one centre, 
and the accumulated wealth of their ideas is handed on in a full 
stream from one generation to another. 

To this advantage there is a counterbalancing disadvantage. 
Such centres tend to become too conservative. They get into 
the hands of old fogies. The young men of genius, with their 
fresh ideas, are excluded. But the evil rights itself in time. 
The conservatism of the old fogies gradually gives way to the 
innovating ardour of the young men of genius; the ideas of 
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these young men have their day, and give place in their turn to 
new aspirations. 

It would, we take it, be an unquestionable advantage for 
the English stage to have some such fixed centre of dramatic 
life as the Théitre Francais. But can such a centre be arti- 
ficially created? That is another question. The feat is so 
unlikely that we can hardly believe in the possibility of it till 
it has been accomplished. It is, in fact, one of those things 
which may grow up out of some tavourable concurrence of 
accidents, but which cannot be designed and executed by de- 
liberate calculation and energy. It is vain for any ardent well- 
wisher of the drama outside to say, ‘ Go to, let us have a national 
theatre.’ Unless the time is ripe for it, unless the necessary 
elements are ready to fall into their places at the sound of some 
enthusiastic trumpet-note, no human energy can create them 
and bring them together. The supremacy of the Théatre 
Francais is an inheritance from the past. It was established by 
royal influence, when royal influence was all powerful, and there 
were few dramatic companies. Such a headship could not be 
established among the thirty-three theatres of Paris now, if it 
had not descended from an earlier time. The most unshakable 
conviction in the paramount importance of a national theatre 
in this country, the most indomitable energy, could not give a 
new institution the necessary stamp of authority among the 
hardly less numerous theatres of London. We might as soon 
try to change a ganglionic animal into a vertebrate. 

For good or for evil, our theatrical system is established on 
the Free Trade principle, and it would require very strong proof 
that this system had failed to produce a general feeling in favour 
of trying to improve the drama by subsidies. The endowment 
of a national theatre would practically mean giving a bounty — 
to some one kind of entertainment. If a knot of superior 
persons, dissatisfied with everything now to be seen at our 
numerous theatres, choose to subscribe to support a kind of 
entertainment which the public will not support—we may 
assume that in the keen competition among theatres, managers 
do not need to be bribed into producing anything that people 
in sufficient numbers would pay to see—there is no reason in 
the world why they should not do so. But if they claimed for 
their venture that it was ‘national,’ they would make themselves 
a laughing-stock. Before they had any right to call their 
theatre a National Theatre, they would have to gather round 
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them a representative company, consisting of the acknowledged 
leaders of ‘ the profession’ in all its walks. The incomes which 
these leaders make are so enormous, by comparison, for example, 
with what can be made by an associate of the Théatre Frangais, 
that any management which aimed at including them all would 
have to provide itself with a very long purse. Everything would 
have to be done by the power of the purse in the proposed 
National Theatre ; it could not pay its members, as a long estab- 
lished and venerable institution might do, in distinction. And 
supposing it were possible to bring all the acknowledged stars 
of our theatrical world together under one management, where 
is a National Theatre to find an authority capable of reconciling 
conflicting pretensions in the apportionment of parts? Remarks 
have often been made upon the difficulty of keeping the Liberal 
party together, but that would be nothing compared with the 
difficulty of managing a national company of actors. There 
would be wigs upon the green in a National Theatre before many 
months of its existence were over. 

Do we, after all, fare so badly under our private enterprise 
system that there ought to be any vehement desire for a change ? 
The only want, we believe, really felt is a commodity of good 
plays, and that we may depend upon it, is felt quite as much by 
theatrical managers as by the public for whom they cater. The 
great advantage of our present system is that it is so sensitive 
to the demand of the play-going public; managers are all 
keenly on the outlook to anticipate, or at the least keep pace 
with the wishes of play-goers. If people imagine that a 
national theatre would satisfy the public appetite for something 
new, they have only to look to France, where it has for some 
time been a prevailing complaint, among the writers of new plays, 
that the Théatre Frangais devotes itself too much to the repro- 
duction of old masterpieces, and looks for novelties to play- 
makers of established reputation. 

As regards costumes, furniture, and scenery, our private ad- 
venture theatres will compare favourably with the state-supported 
institutions of our neighbours. All that an endowed theatre 
could do would be to secure the very best artistic and the very 
best archeological talent. For many years this has been done 
in England by private adventurers. Macready could not have 
taken greater pains than he did to be accurate in every detail. 
If he was not as accurate as he might have been, the fault was 
to be attributed not to him, but to the condition of archeological 
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knowledge in his time. We doubt whether the Théatre Fran- 
gais was more accurate than Macready in his generation. Since 
that time, the study of the antique and the medizval has made 
great strides, and our stage has kept pace with it. The stage 
all along has been in the most intimate relations with the artistic 
world, and has grown with its growth. To take the most recent 
instance. The play of ‘ Coriolanus’ is to be produced under 
Mr. Irving’s management at the Lyceum, and Mr. Alma-Tadema 
has been engaged to sketch the scenes for the scene-painter. 
Could the managers of a National Theatre have done better? 
And if we cast our vision over a wider range, over the last ten 
or fifteen years, can it be said that the managers of our leading 
theatres have stood still in the old grooves, while new ideas 
stood clamouring at their doors for admission? No National 
Theatre could have secured more enlightened talent for the pro- 
duction of scrupulously accurate scenic accessories than Mr. 
and Mrs. Bancroft employed at the Prince of Wales's. Mr. 
Hare’s management of the Court Theatre, an offshoot from this, 
cannot be said to have been more careless about accuracy of 
scenic detail. No endowed management could have taken 
greater pains in this respect than they have done. 

It may, we think, be taken for granted that no amount of 
endowment would ensure greater attention to the arts by which 
the stage produces its illusion of reality than has been shown by 
individual enterprise single-handed. It is the natural tendency 
of competition under our present system that the projectors of 
novelties should have a fair hearing, Supposing that a genius 
should arise with the capacity for revolutionising scenic repre- 
sentation—say by abolishing footlights and applying electric 
lighting to stage purposes, or by developing hidden properties 
in the illuminating power of wax candles—he would be much 
more likely to get an opportunity of trying his experiment from 
a private manager than from the manager of a National Theatre. 
The utility of endowment begins only when perfection has been 
reached, and the potentialities of invention have been ex- 
hausted. Even with a view to the maintaining of advances 
already made, to the conservation of progress, the private enter- 
prise system is not altogether ineffective. We are not to suppose 
that when a new line has been struck out, a new light seized 
and successfully flourished, it serves its day unremarked by the 
purveyor for the future. There are keen eyes at work to see 
that nothing with which playgoers are pleased be allowed to die, 
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Managers do not need to be encouraged by bounties to pay 
attention to scenic accessories. It pays them directly to do so. 
They have their reward in well-filled theatres. There really is 
only one respect in which subsidies might enable them to raise 
stage representations above their present level, that namely 
which was indicated by Mr. Hare when he showed apropos of 
Mrs. Pfeiffer’s proposal that a National Theatre was impracticable. 
The education of actors for their profession might be endowed. 
There might be a National School of Acting. 

Actors at present have few facilities for learning their art, 
and the result is only too apparent upon the stage. Self-teaching 
succeeds only with the very finest instincts, and such a multi- 
tude of performers are required for a stage representation that 
we cannot expect all of them to have those requisite gifts of 
nature without which self-culture means loutishness and harsh 
eccentricity. Much of the crudeness which offends a cultivated 
audience in our attempts to deal with the poetic drama is 
referable to want of rudimentary training. Managers at present 
often have no choice but to engage incapable performers, per- 
formers whom they know to be incapable, and whose tones and 
movements inflict agony upon them. No amount of training 
would in all cases develope histrionie ambition into histrionic 
faculty, but a properly organised school would in all probability 
have the effect of producing a sufficient supply of competent 
players for the smaller parts. They might be cured of ungainly 
gestures, and they might be taught to speak blank verse with 
good accent and good discretion. If they had not the making 
of decent: players in them, they might be stopped at the 
threshold. 

Nor would the mediocre actors alone benefit by a dramatic 
school, conducted by accomplished professors. The few men 
and women of genius would be saved much of the painful drud- 
gery, the weary process of trial and failure, by which they now 
slowly build up the mastery of their craft. The knowledge 
which, under the present system of self-teaching, reaches them 
by accidental hints and discoveries, they might start with from 
the beginning, and their genius would be left free and unwasted 
to search out new means of triumph. 

It is at this point that public or private endowment might 
advantageously come to the assistance of private enterprise in 
theatrical matters. But we should deprecate any idea of patro- 
nising a great profession like that of acting. If a school of 
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acting is, as we believe it is, a desirable thing, the initiative in 
establishing it ought to come from actors themselves. They 
are perhaps more keenly alive to the need of it than any out- 
siders. Why should they not combine and organise a society of 
the members of their profession, as men of science have done, 
and painters? We have no doubt that if they did so, and 
projected a college for the training of actors, they would not 
appeal in vain for public help in setting the institution upon 
its legs. Such an institution might also become a central de- 
pository for the knowledge which each generation contributes to 
the craft and mystery of representing plays. 

The machinery of stage representation might doubtless be 
improved in this way. But those who complain of the decline 
of the drama and lament that there is nothing upon our stage 
worth seeing, are not thinking merely of the medium but of the 
thing represented. Our plays like them not, any more than 
our players. In this respect also we do not think that their 
dissatisfaction—though dissatisfaction is’ a useful thing to 
prevent stagnation, and may be called the very mainspring of 
progress—altogether reasonable or founded upon a just: conception 
of what is possible and what is impossible on the stage. The 
wish for a more poetic drama, for a reconciliation between 
poetry and the stage, does not sufficiently recognise the neces- 
sary difference between what is read and what is acted. The 
dramas of Shakespeare are naturally their ideal of what stage 
poetry ought to be, but if they had lived in Shakespeare’s time 
they would probably have joined with the refined critics and 
people of taste who were shocked by the vulgarity of the 
common stage. They would have desiderated plays which gave 
them what Samuel Daniel promised in the masque of ‘ Hymen’s 
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But gentle passions, motions chaste and grave, 
The still spectators must expect to have. 


The poetry of the stage is essentially a different thing from 
the poetry of the closet. Actual men and women, visible scenes, 
take the place of words. We are not moved by slow degrees, 
and we are more deeply moved. ‘The poetry of the stage is the 
poetry of situation and character, and its influences are poured 
upon us in a full volume, not dropped into our minds and hearts 
in parcels. The dramatist has more abundant materials at his 
command than the poet for touching his audience, but he enjoys 
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less freedom in the use of them. He has not to conjure up a 
scene, he has not to make the bodily appearance of his personages 
intelligible to the imagination, but he is chained to the scene 
actually presented, and to the personages as the spectators see 
them. The poet can shift scene and mood at his pleasure, and 
invest his characters with any attributes in harmony with his 
general scheme. The dramatist has to move a more complicated 
mechanism, the action of which must be closer and more rapid 
than that of a poem. He cannot dwell so long upon one 
emotion ; he must concentrate his resources to communicate it 
by a flash. The stage cannot illustrate gentle passions except 
as fleeting incidents amidst the conflict of stormy passions or 
the contusion of light and lively impulses ; the spectators cannot 
be still, they must be thrilling with excitement which subsides 
only when the play is over. The stage reaches the haven of 
repose through a troubled sea; it gives the sense of rest after 
the strain of apprehension. People who wish for soft languid 
entertainment, who object to having their sense of repose vio- 
lently disturbed, and desire only to see a passing diorama of 
gentle images, are not made for the theatre nor is the theatre 
made for them. 

We do not say that our stage at present possesses a Shake- 
speare, or a Congreve, or a Sheridan, but we do say that it 
would be easy to exaggerate our dramatic destitution. We 
often hear it said that our plays have ceased to be literature ; 
that very few of them would bear to be published. We are not 
sure that this is not inevitable, and a sign, not so much of the 
decline of dramatic writing as of the development of the re- 
sources of scenic representation. A play is written to be acted, 
not read; its proper place of publication is not the bookseller’s 
counter, but the stage. We do not know how much of the 
published plays of the great Elizabethan time was acted on the 
stage, but we -know the time given-to the representation, and 
we know that it is impossible that they can have been acted in 
their entirety. With the scenic contrivances of the Elizabethan 
stage, its plays must have been nearly as much affairs of recita- 
tion or declamation as of acting; but they could not have been 
even recited, as they stand in their published form. They are 
never played now in their complete habit as they were published, 
and if they were so played, however perfectly, whether as a 
private speculation, or as a great national ceremony, no matter 
how cultivated the audience, it would be found that some of 
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their most delightful passages to read, fell flat and dull as parts 
of a stage representation. | 

We must not expect too much from the modern drama. 
Great flowering periods, in dramatic, as in every other art, come 
but seldom. But the mere fact that so many modern plays 
have ‘ held the stage,’ as the phrase is, for so long, should warn 
us against setting too light a value on them. A play must be 
allowed to have, to some extent at least, answered its purpose 
which continues to draw crowds of spectators as long as Mr. 
Byron’s comedy ‘Our Boys.’ Nothing ever succeeded in 
interesting posterity that had not succeeded in interesting con- 
temporaries, and Mr. Byron has at least succeeded in interesting 
a large number of his contemporaries. We would even go 
farther, and say that no play that was the rage amongst its own 
generation has ever been found by the skilled critics of after 
times to be absolutely worthless, although the sentiments on 
which it was founded, and the foibles which furnished the butts 
for its art may have become obsolete for the many. Before we 
take the popular taste for Mr. Byron’s playsas signs of a decline 
in dramatic art, we ought to remember that such types as he 
delights to exhibit have been favourites with play-goers since 
we had a drama. ‘ Middlewick’ had his prototype in the Eliza- 
bethan age in Dekker’s ‘ Simon Eyre, the Mad Shoemaker,’ and 
‘ Fitzaltamount, the hero of the ‘ Prompter’s Box,’ may fairly 
claim kindred with the illustrious ‘ Orlando Friscobaldo,’ 

Great outbursts, in any field of art, do not take place except 
when some new form has been discovered, some new mould into 
which accumulated treasures of thought and feeling can be 
poured. The two most splendid epochs in the history of the 
drama—the classical Greek drama, which had for its masters 
ZEschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, and our own classical 
Elizabethan drama, with Marlowe as its herald and Shakespeare 
as its victorious leader—had their origin in this way. The stage 
was in both instances a newly discovered instrument of expres- 
sion. If the Elizabethan writers had been content merely to 
copy the masterpieces of the ancient drama, if they had not dis- 
covered that the new conditions of their stage gave them a 
freedom for the exhibition of passionate conflict which was 
denied to the ancient dramatists, with their vast theatres and 
stilted and padded heroic figures, their plays would probably 
have long since ceased to interest. But they felt the stimulus 
of novelty as keenly as the great Greek dramatists did when 
the stately Athenian stage rose out of the rude clowning and 
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horseplay at the feasts of Dionysos. AEschylus was not more 
inspired by the consciousness of having a new outlet for his 
sense of the grandeur and mystery of life, than Marlowe was 
when he descended to rescue the English stage from ‘ the jigging 
veins of rhyming mother-wits.’ 

What we see exemplified on the great scale in the supreme 
periods of Greek and English dramatic art we may see exem- 
plified again and again in smaller movements. The inspiration 
of novelty is an essential condition of creative activity. The 
new instrument may differ but little from that which was used 
before, but no generation ever made strikingly effective use of 
the instruments of its predecessors. We cannot go on painting 
the same kind of pictures and writing the same kind of plays as 
our fathers. If we do, either we cannot execute our work so 
well, or it has lost its power to move. Our work ceases to be 
inspired, and becomes a business. The creative intellect is no 
longer attracted to it. Whatever an artist’s view of life may 
be, whether he is most fascinated by its grandeurs or its absur- 
dities, he cannot work with his whole heart and soul in a field 
which has been already sown and reaped, and where only glean- 
ings are left for him 

If by the revival of the drama is meant an efflorescence of 
dramatic art which shall be epochal, somebody must invent a 
new kind of play. It is not a National Theatre that we want, 
but a man of genius, who shall seize upon the stage as an organ 
for the embodiment of fresh artistic aims. If a man of genius 
ever can be produced by the demand for him, we should not have 
long to wait. When Napoleon was anxious to make his reign 
distinguished for its literature, he kept repeating to his Chief 
of Public Instruction, ‘Zh bien, Monsieur, m’amenez-vous 
un poete?’ But the desired poet never made his appearance. 

With us,. however, at present, a new stage poet seems 
demanded by a more powerful influence than the will of an 
Emperor, by a concurrence of circumstances singularly favour- 
able for his advent. There probably never has been a time 
when more general interest was taken in the affairs of the stage. 
The discontent which prompts the desire for a National Theatre 
is one sign of it, and another and more healthy sign is the 
number of theatres that find large audiences under our present 
system. Nor have we for some years been so entirely without 
new departures in play-writing as to justify a fear that dramatic 
invention is exhausted. The new departures may not have gone 
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very far from the old lines; but they have been unmistakably 
new departures. We may laugh at the Robertsonian school as 
‘cup and saucer’ comedy; but it was a new kind of comedy, 
and its success proved that the inventor of it was in harmony 
with the spirit of his time. Robertson knew the stage, as every 
man must know it who aspires to use it as a means for expres- 
sing his ideas. His ideas were not, perhaps, lofty; he had no 
great gifts as a wit or humorist ; he aspired simply at present- 
ing a faithful picture of contemporary life, suffused with middle- 
class sentiment. Still he proved that the spirit of invention in 
play-writing was not dead. He was an original dramatist, and 
not merely a mechanical copyist of the methods of the past. In 
Mr. Gilbert we have had another original dramatist ; original 
in purpose and not merely in incident ; a man who has used the 
stage as an instrument for the expression of an individual view 
of life, and has proved by success his command over the resources 
of the dramatic art. 

We must not rush to the conclusion that the drama is either 
dead or dying, so long as it continues to give such vigorous 
symptoms of life. Immense strides have been made within the 
last few years towards perfecting the stage as an instrument, 
and everything that goes to raise its executive efficiency goes 
to increase the chances of its being seized upon, as their most 
appropriate vehicle, by men capable of throwing new lights upon 
human life. The first tendency of an improved art of represen- 
tation no doubt is to encourage the reproduction of old plays. 
Our age is an age of historical research, of painstaking endeavour 
to realise in all its details the life of former times. Stage ma- 
nagers who choose to avail themselves of the immense store of 
illustrative material which the patient industry of archeologists 
has collected, can reproduce old plays with an accuracy which it 
would have been vain to attempt before; and it is natural that 
they should work in the lines in which they can prove that they 
are better than their fathers. This tendency cannot be at first 
favourable to original play-writing. But the searching light 
thus thrown upon old plays brings into prominence both the 
weak points into which their writers were betrayed when they 
had to trust to less conscientious and competent interpreters, 
and the points in which they are out of harmony with modern 
sentiment. Old plays have to be ‘cut’ and adapted to suit 
modern sentiment and modern stage knowledge, and this pro- 
cess of alteration is the best possible education for the dra- 
matists of the future. 
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A creat nation, like a great man, challenges study and criticism. 
It is to be regretted, on many grounds, that the study and 
criticism of which Italy is the object, should have reference 
almost exclusively to the past. Of the multitudes of travellers 
and students whom Italy attracts in ever-increasing numbers, 
only the most insignificant fraction ever seek to know anything 
about the people as it lives and thinks to-day. Italians are to 
them simply the inhabitants who happen to live in a country 
rich in natural and historic beauty. The great political move- 
ment which began with the election of Pius IX. in 1846, and 
closed with the occupation of Rome in 1870, gave proof, indeed, 
that Italy was something more than a museum of art and 
antiquities. It also drew upon the country, in a marked 
degree, the sympathy and admiration of other peoples. But 
when the white coats of the Austrian soldiers disappeared from 
Venice, and the Pope withdrew into the elegant seclusion of 
the Vatican, the political work which remained for the country 
to do was of a less striking and dramatic kind, and the atten- 
tion paid by other nations to Italian affairs relaxed accordingly. 
To those who are prompted to look below the surface of public 
matters, the everyday political life of a people is not inferior in 
interest to its achievements in a moment of inspiration. The 
daily course of a nation furnishes, moreover, a much safer 
criterion of its future than any sudden outburst, however 
splendid, of political energy and enthusiasm. To the many 
well-wishers of Italy in foreign countries, the social, moral, 
economical, and administrative problems, on the happy solution 
of which the regeneration and future development of the people 
depend, may seem to deserve more than the attention of a 
careless moment. The object of the present paper is not to 
attempt a full discussion of even one of the attractive questions 
which are suggested by a survey of modern Italy, but only to 
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touch briefly on one or two which seem of most importance for 
the present and for the immediate future. This side of Italian 
life is perhaps of equal interest and importance with those 
which engross the attention of our sad-eyed youthful votaries 
of the very early painters, or which touch the sympathies of the 
persons who live for old china. 

From the formation of the kingdom of Italy in the year 1860 
down to March 18, 1876, the government of the country was in 
the hands of the Right—the Moderate Liberal party. This 
party was only the expansion of the corresponding group in the 
Piedmontese chamber between 1848 and 1859. It was the 
party of which Cavour was at first a distinguished member and 
then for some years the leader. Though the achievement of 
the freedom and unity of Italy was a work in which men of all 
shades of opinion had a share, yet the direction of the work 
belonged to the Moderate party. The prestige which it 
thus acquired in the eyes of the country was not the only 
reason for its long tenure of office. Another and no less 
important reason was the fact that in its ranks were to be 
found nearly all the men of administrative capacity in the 
country. As long as the Austrians were still at Venice and 
the Pope still ruled in Rome the instinct of the people forbade 
a change of party and system. As long as, in spite of heavy 
taxation, the budget showed an annual deficit of some millions 
sterling, there could be no thought of transferring the control 
of the finances from experienced to untried hands. The 
Moderate party had won the confidence of the country by its 
excellent government in Piedmont, by the position, altogether 
disproportionate to the size and resources of the little state, 
which it had won for Piedmont among the nations of Europe, 
and by the skill with which it had achieved the first and most 
difficult part of the redemption of Italy. At the death of 
Cavour it was natural that the country should look with most 
hope aud confidence to those who had been his associates, pupils 
and followers; and the hope and confidence of the country were 
by no means disappointed. Though it is true that Venice was 
really won at Sadowa and Rome at Sedan, yet the credit must 
be given to the Moderates of having in the first case chosen a 
strong ally instead of rushing single-handed, as the Hotspurs of 
the Radical party had long wished, into a contest to which, as 
the event proved, Italy would have been utterly unequal, and in 
the second case of having at all events had the patience to wait 
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till a good opportunity offered itself. Once in Rome they were 
again confronted by the question, declared so often to be in- 
soluble, of finding a modus vivendi between the Vatican and 
the National Government. It must be admitted that on the 
whole they treated this question both firmly and liberally. 
In passing the law enforcing military service on those preparing 
for the priesthood, they took a bolder and more vigorous step 
than any other country has ventured on in its dealings with the 
Church. And yet, though there is no other enemy of the Papacy 
from which it has received such rough treatment as from the 
kingdom of Italy, there is also probably not one of them towards 
whom it feels at bottom lessrancour. The national unity being 
at last definitely constituted, the financial difficulty remained 
to he overcome. It was impossible that the country could go 
on permanently with an annual deficit and with a national debt 
steadily on the increase. This was the problem to which the 
statesmen of the Right next addressed themselves, and the 
balance between the income and expenditure of the country was 
at last attained, under the administration of the Minghetti 
Cabinet, when, on March 18, 1876, that Cabinet was destroyed 
by a combination of a section of the Right with the main body 
of the Left. 

In what respects, now, does the policy of the one party 
differ from that of the other ? Why did the Chamber prefer the 
one to the other, and why did the country at the general election 
of 1876 ratify the verdict of the Chamber by returning a new 
parliament consisting almost wholly of' members of the Left ? 
These are questions more easily asked than answered, but the 
following considerations may help to make the situation clearer. 

At bottom, there is no serious difference of policy between 
the Right and the Left. It is true that for sixteen years the 
Left. exercised an opposition’s privilege of finding fault with a 
zeal that never flagged. “It is true that as regards foreign 
affairs many members of the Left blamed the opportunism of 
the Government, and called upon Italy to lelp herself to her 
own, without waiting for the consent or assistance of other 
powers. It is true that the attempts of the Government to 
enforce order in the disturbed prdyinces of the country were 
resisted in the name of liberty, local independence, and what 
not, and that, at a time when the road from Palermo to Monreale 
was lined with troops, and when a journey into the interior of 
Sicily was impossible without a strong escort, the Left denounced 
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the modest and wholly insufficient proposals of the govern- 
ment as an outrage on the noblest of Italian provinces. But 
it may be doubted, without taking too cynical a view of the 
matter, whether many, we will not say any, members of the 
Left really seriously believed what they were saying. On the 
ministerial side of the Chamber the declarations of the Left 
were understood to be simply bids for future power, simply 
appeals tothe electors. And it is certain that since the victory 
of the Left none of the good things vaguely promised to Italy 
have come to pass, that the Left has attempted little more 
than to carry out, though less efficiently, the policy of the 
Right, and that where it has attempted more it has made a 
muddle. but though this result was expected by most tolerably 
informed people, the man of the electors, who cannot be called 
tolerably informed, looked on the advent of the new party to 
office with very different feelings. It is impossible for any one 
party to be for a number of years in office without making a 
good many enemies, without committing a good many blunders, 
without frustrating a good many ambitions, legitimate or other- 
wise, and without producing in the minds of the people some of 
that familiarity which in political matters is certainly the 
parent of contempt. Even if the party governs well, the world 
gets tired of it at last, and will have a change. The promises 
of the Left met with a credence all the more ready because the 
Right, whatever else it might have done, had certainly failed to 
make the mass of the people prosperous and happy. Whether 
any government can do so until the moral and economical 
condition of the nation is radically changed, is another ques- 
tion. If the Left has tried, it has failed egregiously. But 
till the country had made the experiment of a government of 
the Left, it was but natural that something should be hoped 
and expected from it, the more so as promises are cheap and the 
Left was liberal of them. But whatever the causes may have 
been, when the appeal was made to the electors in the autumn 
of 1876 the Right was almost annihilated, and the Left was 
installed in office, firmly as it seemed for. the moment, by a 
majority which has been seldom paralleled in the history of 
parliamentary institutions. 

There were not wanting, however, those who held that the 
victory was too complete. Astrong Opposition forces the party 
in power to hold together, and the new Opposition was too weak 
to count on a divisiuu. Aiemarkable feature in the new Cham- 
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ber was that nearly the whole of the Moderate party in Opposi- 
tion represented the constituencies of North Italy ; while the 
Left in office was returned almost wholly by the South. The 
government of Italy for the past three years has been the 
government of the North by the South; that is to say, the rule 
of a people relatively barbarous over a people which, in many 
districts at least, is thoroughly on a level with the civilisation 
of the age. And now the old political vice of the nation had 
free play. Among a people where the habit of working together 
for a common public end is little developed, parliamentary in- 
stitutions may themselves become the very best school of self- 
ishness and corruption. Those who hold the comfortable theory 
that if once you give a people free institutions all the rest will 
come of itself, have only to look at the Italian Chamber to be 
undeceived. It is not the off-hand judgment of a hostile criti- 
cism, but it is the deliberate opinion of the best and most 
serious and most experienced Italians, expressed over and over 
again of late years in books, in pamphlets, in speeches, in news- 
papers, and in conversation, that the Italian Chamber, as 
it now stands, does not answer the ends for which parliamen- 
tary government is established. It is not that the Chamber is 
without able statesmen, excellent debaters, good and honest mem- 
bers. On the contrary, there appears to be plenty of political vir- 
tue and political capacity, both in and out of Parliament. But 
this virtue and capacity, both in and out of Parliament, is unor- 
ganised. Itisno slur onthis great people that, after all that it 
has suffered for centuries at the hands of its foreign and native 
rulers, there should be a great work of reform and reconstruction 
now to be gone through. Misgovernment and tyranny would 
not be the bad things that they are if they did not leave behind 
vices and distortions in the character of those who long undergo 
them. But no country can be redeemed, no deeply-rooted 
national vice can be extirpated, no proletariate can be raised 
from a bestial to a human life, but by the combined, serious, 
and. prolonged efforts of the good and healthy elements of the 
people. And this united action fails in Italy. The unification 
of the country, its deliverance from foreign rule, was itself, 
Italians often tell one, the work of a few. But, at all events, 
these few pulled hard together. The work which now remains 
to be done—and if it is not done, it is hard to see by what means 
the country can be saved from a steady dissolution—the work of 
civilising the mass of the people, is urged indeed by a handful 
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of men, and with signal energy and ability, but their voices 
awaken but a faint echo, either in Parliament or in the country. 

And what has this Parliament been doing for the last three 
years? Five ministries have appeared on the scene, one after 
the other; and at this moment! the Government is in the 
throes of a new crisis, to say nothing of the complications, in- 
volving one or more ministers, which have arisen from time 
totime. To gratify the ambition of this or that politician or 
adventurer, or of this or that group of politicians or adventurers, 
ministers and ministries have come and gone; the whole, one 
can hardly call it party, but the whole assembly of the Left 
has been split up into a dozen fragments, reunited, scattered 
again into fresh sections and subsections, recombined anew in 
different proportions, and is now menaced with another dissolu- 
tion, without there being, in nine cases out of ten, a single 
question at issue about which two opinions seem possible among 
sensible men. Throughout all this long comedy—or tragedy, to 
those who are forced to think seriously about it—the Right has 
done little more, and could do little more, than play the part 
of Chorus in a Greek drama. It has delivered itself of a good 
many sage and memorable utterances. At one moment, indeed, 
in a recent crisis, there seemed a likelihood of an alliance be- 
tween Signor Sella, the able and respected leader of the Right, 
and Signor Nicotera, certainly one of the ablest members of the 
Left. A Cabinet so led might possibly have given some hope 
of practical and useful legislation. But the combination came 
to nothing. The state of the country is such as to cause any- 
body who has eyes and common sense to ask himself how long 
things can last as they are. The prolonged stagnation of trade 
and commerce, aggravated by the bad harvest of this year, will 
probably put a strain upon the country in the coming winter, 
which all the fortitude of the people, and such wisdom as there 
is in its rulers, will not do more than enable it to bear. In 
the Parliament which assembles at Monte Citorio there are 
about two hundred advocates. In no country in the world are 
gentlemen of the law distinguished, as a class, by a guileless 
simplicity of soul. But if it be permitted to judge by recent 
trials in Italy, and by the figure there made by not one 
or two, but by nearly all the members of the profession 
engaged, it will not be too much to say that this prevalence 
of the legal element in the Chamber of Deputies is nothing 


1 In November 1879. 
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short of a national calamity. They talk profusely, but the 
stock of wisdom in the country is not increased. It cannot 
be said that Italians are unable to produce a Parliament 
worthy of respect; let any reader open a book, now happily 
well known in England—the selected speeches of Cavour, 
with notes and introductions, by Signor Artom—and he will 
there find evidence that the English House of Commons was 
not even then without a rival. And coming down to a more 
recent period, the debates in the Chamber for the last couple of 
years before the fall of the Minghetti Cabinet, when the Right 
was obviously flagging, and when the country was getting tired 
of it, were often full of interest and instruction, even for a foreign 
reader. But no reader, native or foreign, can honestly say that 
he has derived interest or instruction, or even amusement, ex- 
cept of a cynical sort, from the debates of the last three years. 
They and the crises, and the combinations, and the complica- 
tions, and the rest of it, have only served to hoist up this or that 
politician, hitherto unmarked by fame, into a brief notoriety, 
trom which he has sunk back again into obscurity, to make room 
in his turn for another great man, the last arrival from the 
region of the unknown. Meanwhile the eloquence of the men 
of law knows no rest— 


Labitur et labetur in omne volubilis eevum, 


till as one thinks of the serious difficulties which beset the coun- 
try, one is tempted to fear that a national, not a parliamentary, 
crisis may come upon them unawares, and that some unprincipled 
man of action may at length lose his patience and repeat in 
Rome the scenes of the 18th of Brumaire. 

There is little to interest the reader in a narrative of the 
successive Cabinets which have arisen during the last three 
years, one upon the ruins of the other. A majority on the 
Ministerial side of four against one, and six administrations in 
three years! The chronicler has a short tale to tell. The first 
Ministry, that of Signor Depretis, was naturally the one that 
promised best, and the one from which the country expected 
most. It was heralded by a flourish of trumpets which was 
heard as far as England, and which led honest souls among us 
to talk about the triumph of Liberal principles in Italy. It 
did one good thing. For a short time it did what it had per- 
sistently thwarted the Right in all its attempts to do. It bettered 
the state of public order in Sicily. It fell at the end of 1877, 
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through the feeling aroused by the high-handedness of Signor 
Nicotera, the Minister of the Interior, an able and energetic man 
about whom the less that is added to this eulogy the better, lest 
the stream of panegyric should carry one away. A new Ministry 
emerged from this crisis, the second Depretis Cabinet, without 
Signor Nicotera and without the portfolio of Agriculture and 
Commerce, which for some reason or other was suppressed. In 
this Ministry the post of Signor Nicotera was filled by Signor 
Crispi, a gentleman who may be spoken of in exactly the same 
terms which have been used of his predecessor. During this ad- 
ministration the King and the Pope both died. The demise of 
the Crown does not in Italy, as formerly in England, involve a 
dissolution of Parliament. The old Chamber continued sitting. 
In March 1878, a new crisis happened, and the second Depretis 
Cabinet was overturned, making way for the first Cairoli Minis- 
try. In the autumn of that year, when not only was the Italia 
Irredenta ery started, but ominous signs of social discontent 
were visible, Signor Cairoli delivered his well-known speech at 
Pavia, in which he advocated what was taken to mean unlimited 
freedom of association for political ends of every sort. A re- 
construction of the Cabinet followed, which (if one were puncti- 
lious in making up the magic number of seven administrations 
of the Left since it came into power) might count as a new 
ministry. At the end of the year, notwithstanding the popula- 
rity won by Signor Cairoli through his gallantry in defending 
and probably saving the life of the King on the occasion of the 
attempted assassination at Naples, his Ministry was defeated by 
a large majority, and fell. Its place was taken by the third 
Depretis Cabinet, which was not favoured by the presence of 
either Signor Crispi or of Signor Nicotera. But one good turn 
deserves another ; and last July the opportunity came for Signor 
Cairoli to pay off his little debt to Signor Depretis. The latter 
was relieved by a vote of the Chamber from the cares of office, 
and his place was taken by Signor Cairoli. This was the second 
or third Cairoli Cabinet, according as one reckons the autumnal 
crisis of last year. 

And now began a comedy unequalled off the stage. Hardly 
was the new Ministry formed, when it began to show symp- 
toms of dissolution. The Chamber was not sitting, and the 
Cabinet could get no help in its difficulties from the col- 
lective wisdom of Parliament. One of the chief questions 
which now occupy the minds of public men in Italy is the 
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question of the grist-tax.! It is a tax in itself odious, like our 
old Corn Law, because it enhances the price of one of the first 
necessaries of life. It can only be defended on the ground that 
without it there would inevitably be a deficit, and that the well- 
to-do classes are already taxed up to the utmost limit of en- 
durance. This tax yields about three millions sterling annually. 
The Chamber has now passed, and the Senate has ratified, a bill 
abolishing the tax on the commoner and cheaper sort of grain; but 
it objects to repeal the impost altogether until it sees how the gap 
so made in the revenue is to be filled up. These were the matters 
which the Vacation Cabinet had to consider, and Ministers 
naturally had to come to a decision before the meeting of 
Parliament in November. Little by little it leaked out that the 
Ministry was not homogeneous, and that the financial scheme 
of Signor Grimaldi, the Minister of Finance, was the stumbling- 
block. This scheme is credibly declared to have had at the 
beginning the cordial support of Signor Cairoli. But here came 
the difficulty. The Left seeks to get the credit of abolishing 
the grist-tax, but it does not wish to incur the odium of 
- imposing new taxes on other classes, especially as the class 
which would have chiefly to pay them is just the middle class, 
that is, the present electoral body. The Left came into 
power in great part through promising that when they were 
in office everybody would have plenty of pocket-money. It 
is not nice to have to eat all one’s own fine words. But 
this seems to have been the fate which Signor Grimaldi’s 
project involved. What was to be done? For weeks and weeks 
the crisis went on. The day grew nearer and nearer when 
Ministers must stand before Parliament. Signor Grimaldi, a 
young politician, with a laudable faith in arithmetic, and, it 
would also seem, with a laudable firmness of character, declined 
to manipulate his budget. ‘Fanfulla’ grew daily more and more 
provokingly playful. The tone of society in Rome grew daily 
more and more sarcastic. The country grew daily more and 
more puzzled. All Rome enjoyed the sport except the Ministers. 
At last a way of escape was found. A sudden transformation 
took place. Signor Cairoli resigned without facing Parliament, 
and with him the Cabinet. Signor Grimaldi was sent to sustain 
in opposition the Conservative thesis that two and two make four 
and not five. A new Cabinet was formed. Signor Cairoli and 


' This is the tax paid on corn when ground at the mill. It resembles our 
uld duty upon corn, only it takes the form of excise. 
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Signor Depretis embraced. Each having upset the other in 
turn, they are now fast friends. 


These be the great Twin Brethren 
To whom the Romans pray. 


The former is President of the Council and Minister of 
Foreign Affairs (Bismarck, beware!) the latter is Minister of 
the Interior. This settled, they went arm-in-arm to Signor 
Crispi, who is too powerful, and who commands too Jarge a 
number of votes in the Chamber to be ignored, and who had 
long been sitting like the irate Achilles in his tent, to ask his 
forgiveness for the past and his blessing for the future. It was 
thought that the office of President of the Chamber might 
meet his wishes; but its present occupant, Signor Farini, is 
understood to have declined to exchange it for the Italian 
embassy at Paris. It is not likely, however, that Signor Crispi 
will long remain outside the Cabinet, and it is very possible 
that the next crisis will end in his becoming himself minister 
in chief. ‘This is the version of the last change of ministry 
which is most generally received, and the story of one crisis will 
do, mutatis mutandis, for all the rest. 

On the question of the franchise there is more unanimity of 
opinion among political parties than on many other points. It 
is very generally agreed that a considerable extension of the 
suffrage is desirable; opinions only differ as to how far this 
should go. The present franchise is an exceedingly limited one. 
In a population of over twenty-seven millions the right to vote 
is possessed by less than six hundred thousand electors. The 
present law on the subject, passed after the war of 1859, is sub- 
stantially the same as that which originally regulated the elec- 
tions to the old Subalpine Parliament. The electoral system 
inaugurated in Piedmont in 1848 has been thus extended 
gradually to the whole of Italy. Besides establishing a number 
of what in England are termed ‘ fancy franchises,’ this law gives 
the right of voting to all citizens over twenty-five years of age, 
whv pay 40 franes a year in direct taxation. In this valuation 
the communal taxes do not count. The little more than half 
a million of voters thus obtained belong mainly to the middle 
class, or borghesia, a description of persons, by the way, which 
offers many more points of contrast than of resemblance to the 
corresponding class in England. But of this limited number 
of voters, even the unusual political excitement of the last 
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general election, when the promises of the Left had not yet 
proved to be illusory, and when there was no want of active 
interference on the part of the Government to stimulate the 
zeal of the electors, not more than two thirds could be brought 
to the poll. In the number of the ‘ Nuova Antologia’ for July 
1876, there are some interesting statistics of the proportion of 
voters during various contests to the whole number of electors. 
At the first general election for the Italian Parliament, one at 
which every voter who could walk, or get any one to carry him, 
might have been expected to exercise his right, 57 per cent. 
only of the whole body of electors voted. At the elections of 
1865-6, 54 per cent. voted; at the elections of 1867, 52 per 
cent.; in 1870, 45 per cent. voted; in 1874, 55 per cent. At 
Milan, one of the most thriving and enlightened of Italian 
towns, out of nearly 10,000 electors, 3,900 voted; at Rome, 
out of 9,500, only 3,200; at Florence, out of 8,000, not more 
than 1,860. It may naturally be asked why, if the borghesia, 
which in point of instruction and intelligence is certainly a 
long way ahead of the mass of the people, takes such a languid 
interest in political affairs, should the franchise, concerning 
which there is no agitation in Italy, be bestowed unsought on 
classes which at first sight seem much less fit for it than its 
present holders. It may further be objected that at the muni- 
cipal elections, where the franchise is much wider, a still smaller 
proportion of voters make use of their right; and that, there- 
fore,a wide extension of the political franchise wonld only 
mean to increase fivefold or tenfold the number of those to be 
bought by the highest bidder, or controlled by the most skilful 
wire-puller. It may again be said that as a great part of the 
poorer population of the country, especially in the southern 
provinces, lives in a state of ignorance, misery, and superstition 
hardly conceivable, an enlarged franchise could only turn to the 
profit of demagogues or of the clerical party. It is indisputable 
that these considerations are not without weight ; yet all parties 
are agreed that the present franchise must be enlarged, many, 
no doubt, for no better reason than that a wide franchise is a 
good old Liberal catchword, but others for reasons of a more 
serious kind. Universal suffrage, without even an educational 
test, is advocated by some of the most thoughtful men in Italy, 
and particularly by the writers in the ‘ Rassegna Settimanale,’ 
an independent weekly review in which political and social 
questions are treated with admirable knowledge and ability, and 
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which should be read by all persons wishing to acquaint them- 
selves with Italian affairs. The main question, it is urged, in 
Italy is not sc much political as social. Throughout the greater 
part of the southern provinces, and in many parts, at first sight 
prosperous, of North Italy, the agricultural population, which 
forms the most numerous section of the people, lives in a con- 
dition of extreme misery. It is so poor and so wretched that 
a slight further aggravation of its misery would make life in- 
tolerable. Inevitable economical laws have only a share in 
reducing it to this state. The ignorance, and the indifference, 
and the cupidity of the governing class must bear a large 
part of the blame. In the valley of the Po a field labourer 
will work for twelve or fourteen hours a day under a burning 
sun for the handsome remuneration of fourpence-half-penny. 
In the southern provinces the maximum of wages for the best 
agricultural work, in the season when work is most wanted, 
does not amount to a shilling a day; this is the maximum; 
and there are days and whole seasons when work is scarce or is 
not to be had at all. Such pay is not enough, even if it were 
regular and certain, to enable the average labourer to support a 
family decently; but the irregularity and uncertainty of it, 
depending on physical causes, compel him often, if he is not 
willing to lie down and die like a dog, to have recourse to the 
money-lender. Once in the clutches of these gentry, he is his 
own man no longer. ‘I am blockhead enough,’ says Charles 
Surface to the supposed usurer in the play, ‘I am blockhead 
enough to give fifty per cent. sooner than not have the money; 
and you, I presume, are rogue enough to take a hundred per 
cent. if you can get it.’ This stands only too literally for the 
sort of bargain driven between the peasant and his friend in 
need. There lies before the borrower a life with no future and 
with not a ray of hope. The detailed description of these 
things gives the reader a feeling of despair akin to that which 
the wretched victim must himself experience. Turning again 
from the rural districts to the towns of the South, inhabited 
largely by an agricultural population which has to walk miles to 
its daily work, the communal taxation, it is alleged, is so arranged 
that the Evangelical parable becomes a fact, and to him that 
hath is given, while from him that hath not is taken away even 
that which he hath. The rich man is spared and the poor man 
is fleeced. And the money so wrung from those just above the 
starvation line is largely spent, not in works of public utility, 
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such as roads, bridges, and the like, but in municipal buildings 
altogether out of proportion to the needs of the town, in 
theatres, promenades, and so forth, in works, in short, on which 
a community may fairly spend its spare cash, but which are a 
cruel mockery when the poor man, out of whose pocket they 
are paid, is in want of bread. And it is not only, we are further 
told, in the less favoured regions of Italy, but generally, that the 
interests of the majority are sacrificed to the cupidity and vanity 
of a class.) The Left came into power as the popular party. 
Three years and a half it has been supreme, and during those 
three years and a half it would be hard to point to a single 
measure which has given the people reason to thank it. It 
passes its time in a state of chronic crisis, which is inexplicable 
on any other supposition than that the whole energy of the 
party is spent in backstairs intrigue. It may be freely ad- 
mitted that the government of the Right left much to be 
desired in social and economical matters, though it at least 
brought the income and expenditure of the country to a level. 
But, say those who support universal suffrage, it is not so much 
the men at the head of affairs as the tools they have to work 
with which are to blame. Cavour did wonders with the old 
Subalpine Parliament, but this parliament was inspired by 
a great idea, and it was composed of Piedmontese, and of the 
best men among the refugees from other parts of Italy. But 
it may be doubted whether even Cavour could turn the Chamber 
which now sits in Rome into a useful instrument of government. 
And this parliament is declared to be a faithful reflection of the 
present electoral body. If a class has failed, why not, then— 
to quote a phrase from the English Reform agitation—why not 
try the nation? True, the masses are ignorant, superstitious, 
untrained, hot-blooded. But they may be trusted to have a 
feeling for their own interests. They know that the usurer 
who lends them money, the landowner for.whom they labour,! 
the communal authorities who impose and spend the taxes, are 
no friends of theirs. Though no scholars, they are quite shrewd 
enough to see that the Member of Parliament is not their repre- 
sentative, but the representative of the class that oppresses them. 
The Italian peasant, brutalised as he is in the South, is, on 
many points, much quicker-witted than honest Hodge. Give 

' This is asserted chiefly of the Southern provinces. In other parts of 


Italy, as in Tuscany, the peasantry are much better off, and the relations be- 
tween them and the landlords are good. 
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him a vote, and he may be safely trusted to make new terms 
with his old masters. The poor man’s mule or donkey will not 
then be taxed, while the rich man’s herds of cattle get off scot 
free. Elementary, with a vengeance, the new voter’s political 
notions are likely to be at first. But he will have become a 
power which must be reckoned with, and he will refuse his vote 
to those who show no disposition to make his life more endur- 
able. No doubt the Church will do its best to get hold of 
him; but his religion is purely external and ritual. He has 
seldom any sentiment inside him analogous to that of many an 
English elector, who feels in his conscience that it would be a 
sin against God to vote for a man who has disestablished a Church, 
or is in favour of secular education. Of religion, as the rule and 
inspiration of daily life, the Italian Catholic knows, in general, 
little. He is still a pagan and a worldling at the core. The 
Church will never be able to obtain that control over him which 
it has over the Catholic voter of France, Germany and Ireland. 
He is differently constituted from the Northerner, and he lives 
too near the Holy Place to have the same feeling for it as that 
with which it is regarded by Catholics at a distance. He will go 
to mass and to confession, as before, but at the same time he will 
take the liberty of voting against the priest’s advice, when it 
suits his interest to do so. Nor isit the practice of the Catho- 
lic Church to push matters to extremities in dealing with Italian 
questions. At all events, there is at bottom a much better 
understanding—a much greater readiness to give and take— 
between Church and State in Italy than between the Vatican 
and foreign recalcitrants. Finally, the efforts which would 
probably be made by the Church to turn a wide extension of the 
franchise to its own advantage, might be fairly expected to call 
forth some corresponding resistance on the other side. Any 
serious attempt on the part of the Vatican to undo the work of 
Italian unity, whether by means of foreign aid, or of revolution 
at home, or by the milder and more probable method of a par- 
liamentary majority seeking by a series of legislative enactments 
to make a clerical policy virtually supreme in Italy—any such 
attempt would encounter the opposition of Italians of every 
party who care for their country, and would probably rouse 
multitudes of those who are now indifferent spectators of political 
events, to take an active part in averting the threatened danger. 

It is for such reasons as these that the wide extension of the 
suffrage is called for, An Englishman’s temper inclines him, 
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naturally, to a policy of gradual change. A leap in the dark is 
no joke. The experience of one country is not, however, any 
safe guide for another in these matters. A radical enlargement 
of the franchise might easily have a result by no means palatable 
to many of the orthodox Liberals who support it. It might 
end in strengthening the Executive at the expense of Parlia- 
ment. But however this may be, the thing itself is now a 
foregone conclusion. In May 1872, Signor Cairoli, now at the 
head of the Cabinet, supported by Signor Nicotera, afterwards 
Minister of the Interior in the Depretis Cabinet, and by Signor 
Bertani, one of the leading members of the Republican Left, 
brought forward a proposal to give the suffrage to all citizens 
above one-and-twenty who could read and write. Though this 
proposal and others in the same sense which have been made 
since then have not yet passed into law, there has been long 
a growing agreement among all parties that a very consider- | 
able extension of the suffrage is inevitable. It should be added 
that the educational test, included in the scheme of the present 
Ministry, which at first sight has a specious look, is objected 
to by some, on the ground that it would give to the population 
of the towns, where schools are more accessible, an undue pre- 
ponderance over the rural population. The latter, it is alleged, 
is at least as qualified to vote wisely as the former and is in 
far greater need of the protection of the franchise, while the 
mere smattering of education, which is all that for many years 
to come the mass of the people in Italy is likely to receive, does 
not affect, to any appreciable extent, a man’s fitness to vote. 
On this point, as on many others, a foreigner will not venture 
todo more than ‘register those arguments which appear to him 
most deserving of consideration. 

We have already, in speaking of the franchise, referred briefly 
to the probable action of the Church. It must never be for- 
gotten that Italy, besides having to contend with internal 
difficulties of the gravest kind, is further hampered by the inter- 
national character of the Papacy. If Lord Beaconsfield could 
persuade the Pope to take up his abode in Cyprus, he would not 
only do a characteristic stroke of business on his own account, 
but he would earn the lasting gratitude of the Italian people. 
It must be admitted, however, that from the first serious breach 
between the Piedmontese Government and the Vatican, a breach 
signalised especially by the Siccardi laws of 1850, down to the 
present moment, the ecclesiastical question has been handled 
VOL. III. N.S G 
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by Italian statesmen with great ability and success. There 
lurks, no doubt, at the bottom of the minds of both parties to 
the dispute, a feeling of mutual understanding, even when the 
fight is at its hottest, which is wanting in the controversies of 
the Vatican with—we will not say the more clumsy, since Prince 
Bismarck is the chief of them—but with the less urbane states- 
men of the north. The dexterity and adroitness of the diplo- 
macy which brought about the events of 1859 and 1860 must 
have excited the admiration of the Court of Rome, against which 
it was largely directed. It is well known that Cavour was him- 
self, in more than a nominal sense, a Catholic, and he has left it 
on record, in one of the most memorable passages in perhaps the 
greatest of his speeches, that a chief ambition of his life was to 
bring about a lasting reconciliation between the Papacy and the 
new Kingdom of Italy. This reconciliation, however, was to be 
based on the Pope’s abandonment of the temporal power, and 
this the Pope could not be brought to do. Nevertheless, the 
Vatican would sooner pocket a serious injury from the Italian 
Government than a slight from a foreign power. After all, the 
two parties are of the same blood and speech; they are too old 
neighbours not to know all about one another; and it may be 
doubted whether the Vatican, not merely as a matter of senti- 
ment, but with a view to its own permanent influence in Italy, 
would accept a restoration of the temporal power by means of 
foreign intervention. It is well known that there are competing 
currents in the Papal Councils, and that there isa party, supreme 
in the Vatican during the latter years of Pius the Ninth, which 
isin favour of extreme measures. This party has so firmly 
entrenched itself that to dislodge it will be the work of many 
years. It is probable, indeed, that it will always exercise a 
certain influence, because it has both a historical and a practical 
basis, partly in the old medizval tradition of the Papacy as the 
highest earthly power, and partly in the fact that to the common 
apprehension, gross, it may be, but not likely to be soon refined, 
the dignity of the head of a religion is greatly enhanced by his 
being surrounded by temporal authority and splendour. The 
Catholic Church knows human nature, which Protestant sects 
understand imperfectly. The Pope is in the right of it, from 
his point of view, in wishing to become again a worldly sovereign. 
He is a bigger man, and he counts for more, with the temporal 
power than without it. Even the lucid and practical intelli- 
gence of Cavour we believe to have been here beguiled by his 
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hopefulness. His wish was father to his thought. He saw that 
the Temporal Power must go, and he was glad to believe that the 
Catholic Church, no less than Italy, would gain by the change. 
Whether, and how far, the current maxims of English Liberalism 
had an influence on his mind in this respect, we are unable to 
determine. But when the Pope says that he would be stronger 
and more respected, if he could get back what the Italians 
have taken from him, he talks like a practical and sensible man. 
So much may be granted. But then comes the knot of the 
question. Which is of the most importance, that Italy should 
be a nation, with a capital, a centre, a future, or that the Papacy 
should have the additional authority, real, as we believe it to be, 
and not fictitious, as well-meaning Liberals tell one, which 
comes from the temporal power? The answer must of course 
depend on a man’s political and religious bias. We object only 
to a mis-statement of the question at the outset. Those who 
believe as we do, that the Catholic Church cannot last unless it 
is radically transformed, and that Italy, notwithstanding the 
paralysis from which the country now suffers, has a future before 
it, can only rejoice at the change which took place in 1870. 
No more certain method of awakening the country from this 
paralysis could be invented than to attack, especially with 
foreign aid, the work completed by the occupation of Rome. 
This must be perfectly well known at the Vatican. Half a loaf 
is at all events better than no bread. And though there is, no 
doubt, a party anxious for a restoration of the Temporal Power, 
at whatever cost to the country, it appears most unlikely that 
this party will ever really get the upper hand. To imagine 
that such a restoration is on the cards may stimulate the zeal 
of devout Catholics in the North of Europe. It may amuse the 
fancy of young converts in England. It is always pleasant to 
have something to look forward to. The party of action, there- 
fore, will probably never be formally disowned by this Pope, or 
by any Pope in the immediate future. The policy of action is 
both an encouragement to foreign believers, and a menace, in 
case of need, to an Italian Cabinet inclined to go too far in the 
anti-clerical direction. Where the real danger to Italy from 
the clerical party seems to us to come from, is on quite another 
side. Hitherto the voters of the Clerical Party have kept aloof 
from all political action. Ne eletti, ne elettori has been their 
maxim. It is only recently that they have begun to take part 
in the communal elections, where they have in one or two in- 
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stances won a signal victory. Nevertheless there are even now in 
Parliament, and especially, strange to say, among the ranks of the 
Left, a considerable number of disguised Clericals. But they do 
not form a party or act together. This absence of the Cleri- 
cals, as a party, from the Italian Chamber has been one great 
cause of the discredit into which Parliamentary institutions 
have fallenin that country. For if the Clericals had been there 
in force, openly endeavouring to gain their ends, there would 
have been something to fight about. Even those who do not 
wish to break up the country, and reinstate the Pope as temporal 
sovereign, desire certainly to see the internal administration 
tinged with a clerical colour, and, above all things, to get con- 
trol of the whole system of education. Our space does not 
unfortunately allow us to enter in detail on this last most in- 
teresting point. Even now, one hears the clerical schools are 
largely frequented by the children of Liberal parents. It is cer- 
tain that one of the first things that a Clerical Parliament 
would do, would be so to arrange matters that all but clerical 
educational institutions would be put ata great disadvantage. 
How far it would go on this line, and what means it would 
adopt, cannot of course be said. All that can be said with 
certainty is, that a Clerical Party in power would take as much 
as it could get without provoking a reaction, and that it 
would put forth its reasons in the most plausible way in the 
world. It is possible, too, that the advent of the Clerical Party 
to power would dangerously affect the relations of Italy with 
other powers. If, therefore, there were one or two hundred 
clerical members in the Chamber, all holding together and 
working for the common ends of the party, the opponents of 
clericalism would be forced to do the same. There would 
then be what there is not now, a difference of principle be- 
tween those who sit on different sides of the Chamber. It is 
this struggle and scramble for office where no principle has been 
at stake, and when personal vanity and ambition have been 
almost the only motive powers, which has debauched parlia- 
mentary life in Italy through and through. The Vatican has 
understood this well. It will certainly be at no pains to help 
the Chamber out of its scrapes. One can picture to oneself 
the glee with which the Fathers of the Church look across from 
the Vatican to Monte Citorio, and watch the Chamber cooking in 
its own juice. Thanks to the party which has been in power 
for the last three years, the Italian Parliament, till then regarded 
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with general respect and sympathy, is now discredited. Italian 
statesmanship, not long ago second to none, is now held cheap. 
And should the word of order from the Vatican be reversed, and 
clerical electors be summoned to the poll, they will find them- 
selves there confronted not by a party at all, but by an assem- 
plage of divided, disorganised, leaderless units. 

It cannot be doubted that a public action on the part of 
the clericals is the very thing that the country needs. For this 
reason it may be questioned whether the Vatican will think 
such action at present opportune. It is certain that whenever 
the Clerical Party does take an open share in Parliamentary life, 
it will have its own interests solely at heart. The whole genius 
and constitution of the Catholic Church, in this its modern 
form, forbid it to be truly patriotic ; and this is most of all the 
case in Italy. And in no other country is the Catholic Church 
so essentially political. The religious question, which so pro- 
foundly affects the intellect and conscience of a Northerner, 
which in so many of the best minds is the supreme interest of 
life, even when the answer to it is negative, does not, unless we 
wholly misinterpret the spirit of the people, really exist at all 
for any but a handful of Italians. There is something inde- 
scribably comic in the blundering good faith of those who have 
recently started Protestant missions in Italy, and who waste 
their time and money in trying to make Italians converts to 
what is of purely Northern growth, and which even in its native 
home is itself in course of transformation. But leaving these 
vagaries on one side, and looking nearer to the essence of the 
religious question, that meditative inwardness, which is charac- 
teristic of the Northern races, and through which Christianity has 
obtained such a vital hold of them, is in no sense an Italian 
quality. Italians will be Catholics as long as they have any re- 
ligion at all, because Catholicism meets their imaginative needs, 
and is in fact very largely the natural product of the Italian 
mind. All that one can reasonably hope is that the Catholic 
Church,which has shown itself so elastic and so capable of develop- 
ment in the past, may, as time goes on, undergo such a trans- 
formation as, without making it unpalatable to the races which it 
most appeals to, may bring it more into harmony with the incon- 
trovertible results of modern historical and scientific criticism, 
with the general irreversible tendencies of modern life, and with 
the spirit of Christianity. Italians, however, are content to 
take the thing as it is, and this transformation, if it ever comes 
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about, will be, we conceive, an answer to the needs of the 
Catholic world outside Italy. What perplexes and baffles the 
conscience of a Northern seeker after religious truth, an Italian, 
even an Italian religious in his way, will pass by gaily. Heris 
mundane, he is political, he wants his religion done by deputy. 
But the reasons which, to our apprehension, make Catholicism, 
as felt and practised in Italy, appear something much nearer to 
Paganism than to Christianity, seem also to render Italians 
peculiarly fitted to direct such an organisation as the Catholic 
Church. <A Northerner feels too imperatively the need to make 
his own convictions prevail. He has neither the temperament, 
nor the long experience in guiding and harmonising the religious 
instincts of different races, possessed by the Italian. He is 
himself too much of a partisan. The causes which make 
Italian Catholicism of small value as a moral and spiritual 
power, fit it todo the business part of the Church’s work. There 
is a division of labour. The religion is done by the Catholics 
of Ireland, England, Belgium, and so forth; the diplomatic 
strategy and tactics are managed by Italians. It is not by 
chance, but by a historical necessity, founded in the character 
of the races which make up the Catholic world, that the 
government of the Church has gradually passed into the hands 
of Italians. It is three centuries and a half since a foreign 
Pope was last elected —a good man in a time of singular 
corruption ; and when he died his physician’s door was hung 
with garlands by a grateful people. An English Pope, especi- 
ally if he were much in earnest, would be looked upon by 
Italians asa sort of bull in a china-shop. And with justice. 
We have not the temperament for such work. Both the defects 
and the virtues of the English character disqualify it for that 
balancing of one force against another, that alternate advance 
and retreat, that changing of weapons and of tactics without 
losing sight of the end, which characterise the policy of the 
Vatican. The advice of foreign Catholics is heard there and 
weighed ; but the ultimate decision is the outcome of Italian 
sagacity. 

If the Government of the Left has shown little capacity in 
dealing with internal affairs, it cannot be said to have made 
amends by the skill of its foreign policy. In March 1876, when 
the Minghetti cabinet came to an end, Italy was a power gener- 
ally respected and trusted by the Cabinets of Europe. The 
leading men in the various administrations of the Right were 
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personally known and esteemed in the great capitals. They 
were men of unquestioned honour and respectability. The 
foreign minister, Signor Visconti Venosta, was a man whose 
moderation and discretion eminently fitted him for the post he 
occupied. He had held it in more than one cabinet, and his 
knowledge and experience of foreign affairs were necessarily 
great. At the time when the Right was driven from office the 
Eastern Question was fast ripening. The diplomacy of the 
Moderate party had been for years, in fact ever since the Mode- 
rate party first appeared in the Subalpine Parliament, denounced 
and decried by the Left. From Cavour to Signor Visconti- 
Venosta it has been always the same old tale. Italy must not 
ean on foreign powers; it must scorn the underhand arts of 
diplomacy ; it must rise in its majesty and in its might; it 
must have faith in the invincible sway of eternal principles ; it 
must take Trieste and the Trentino. The Left, particularly the 
democratic and republican Left, had been booming away to this 
tune for years. As long as the work of Italian unity was still 
unfinished, the good sense of the country kept the Right in 
office. The work to be done required skilled labour, and skilled 
labour the Left had none to offer. But by and by the Austrians 
took their leave, and Rome became the capital of Italy. At the 
moment when the Left came into office there was no foreign 
complication which seemed a serious danger to the peace of 
Europe. The Eastern Question was fast becoming so, but if war 
was then dreaded, the apprehension was confined to the inner 
circles of diplomacy, and did not touch public opinion at large. 
The crisis in France, which ended in the resignation of Marshal 
Macmahon, was a year a-head, and no danger was expected from 
that quarter. All seemed plain sailing. A more favourable 
position for the new Ministry cannot beimagined. They had a 
large fund of credit to draw on, amassed by the prudence and 
labour of their predecessors; they started fair; and they were 
well on their way before the Eastern complication became serious. 
It seems clear, on looking at the situation, that there were then 
only two possible policies for Italy. One, the sound and prudent 
policy, which recognises that the country is not yet sufficiently 
organised and developed to take the part in European affairs 
which will one day be its due, and which acts with correspond- 
ing reserve, and the other the policy of a scramble at all risks. 
There is something to be said, no doubt, for the latter as well as 
for the former. It is irritating for a people founded on the 
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principle of nationality to see districts of the utmost commercial 
and strategical importance in the hands of foreigners. Though 
a devil-may-care course of action often gets people into scrapes, 
still it often brings them luck. If a nation does not look 
sharply after its own interests,and get all it can, it may be quite 
sure that other nations will not save it the trouble. All this is 
true enough. A venturesome policy worked well in 1859 and 
1860, when there was an immense energy of national feeling to 
back it up, when there was skill to guide it, and when it had 
the material help of French battalions. But the situation has 
changed of late years. Every consideration now counsels pru- 
dence and reserve. Nor indeed can the statesmen of the Left be 
charged with a reckless policy. Though their political know- 
ledge is scanty, they are well aware that Italy is unequal to the 
strain of war with a great power. The people are already taxed 
almost up to the utmost limit; a large part of the population 
ean only just keep body and soul together; the country is not 
morally united; the army, admirable as a means of bringing 
about this moral union, leaves still, from a material point of 
view, in the opinion of competent critics, a great deal to be 
desired. All this the responsible politicians of the Left know 
well. But partly from their personal antecedents, and partly by 
the at least passive connivance which they showed with the [talia 
Irredenta movement, they contrived to inspire public opinion 
abroad, and especially in Austria, with considerable distrust. 
For practical purposes it matters very little whether this dis- 
trust is well founded or not, so long as the party in power 
awakens it. 

Much misconception has existed out of Italy, in England as 
elsewhere, with regard to the cry of Italia Irredenta. It is a 
cry favoured by no responsible statesman in the country. It. 
does not in itself constitute the faintest danger to peace between 
Italy and her neighbours. Those who think most slightly of 
the party in power do not charge it with the folly of plotting 
war for the acquisition of Trieste and the Trentino. The cry is 
disowned by all the sane men in the country. The party that 
proclaims it is not worth taking seriously. But the Govern- 
ment winked, at all events, at the agitation, and undue weight 
was accordingly given to it abroad. At the time of the 
Berlin Congress public opinion in Italy was considerably 
stirred. Out of other congresses of late years Italy had 
come with an increase of prestige or of territory, and it 
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was not unnatural that some disappointment should be felt 
when she went away from Berlin empty-handed. England, 
without firing a gun, had gained both influence and terri- 
tory; Russia had been rewarded for the sacrifices made in 
the war with Turkey; Austria had acquired Bosnia and Herze- 
govina, the first step in a possible advance to Salonica. Why 
should Italy get nothing? Italians have often, in past times, 
oained more by diplomacy than other nations by arms. Italian 
aspirations are by no means all fulfilled. It is no reproach to 
Italy that the result of the Berlin Congress was not felt as a 
national triumph. But, after all, politics are a practical matter. 
Without the power to enforce its will, directly or indirectly, by 
itself or with the help of others, a nation can only come off 
second-best at such a crisis. And such power Italy had not. 
The Italian Government was not prepared to fight. No other 
government was prepared to fight for it. There was also really 
at bottom nothing to fight about, since it is freely admitted in 
Italy, by all but a handful of impossible politicians, that the 
country has a great deal too much to do at home to ventnre on 
an aggressive line of action abroad, and also that the question 
of the Trentino, and still more of Trieste, stands on a wholly 
different footing from the old question of the Austrian rule in 
Lombardy and Venice. Nevertheless, the national pride was 
undoubtedly wounded by the result of the Congress. There are 
always, in every country, a certain number of people ready to 
take part in any agitation, no matter of what character, and a 
certain number of fanatics or adventurers ready to earn a cheap 
notoriety by pandering to popular folly. The Italia [rredenta 
cry was accordingly raised. Noone of consequence in Italy gave 
it his countenance or even took it seriously. Very few foreigners 
who knew Italy considered the movement worthy of a second 
thought. But it is easier to raise the devil than to lay him. 
People having once got the notion into their heads, however 
untounded it may be, that Italy is only waiting for a good 
chance to pounce down upon the so-called unredeemed pro- 
vinces, they do not get rid of it so quickly. It is natural that 
a popular impression of this kind should have caused a certain 
soreness of feeling between Italy and Austria. This feeling was 
recently expressed in the ‘ Res Italic’ of Colonel Haymerle, 
formerly military attaché to the Austrian embassy at Rome; 
and at this moment the Austrian Government is busy strengthen- 
ing its frontier on the side of Italy. It appears certain that the 
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present Cabinet ' in Italy is innocent of any aggressive inten- 
tions. We believe that there is neither the authority nor the 
ability in this Cabinet to form any combinations dangerous to 
the peace of Europe. Even if the present Government were 
disposed to make mischief, it may be doubted if it could find 
an accomplice in all Europe. But unfortunately we have no 
guarantee that the present lull in European politics is more 
than a short respite. In case of a general conflict, when 
passions are heated, and each Power is thinking what it can 
get in the scramble, a party insignificant in quiet times may 
easily acquire a dangerous importance. It may decide the 
action of an Italian Government wavering between peace and 
war in favour of the latter; or it may determine a foreign 
power to provide against contingencies by anticipating the blow. 
To trifle with this agitation, foolish and baseless as it may be, 
is in the present state of European politics, like smoking a pipe 
in a powder magazine. It is certain that the Italian Govern- 
ment was believed abroad, whether truly or falsely, to have 
coquetted with the agitators. And to have allowed such a 
belief to be diffused, at a time when a little spark might cause 
a great conflagration, is as signal an act of indiscretion as 
seriously to encourage the movement. 

The question which urges itself upon one most forcibly of 
all in looking at Italian affairs is this: What is to be the future 
of parliamentary institutions in that country? It must be the 
wish and hope of every friend of Italy—and especially of those 
many friends of Italy who belong to the classic land of parlia- 
mentary government—that these institutions may live on and 
prosper in a purified shape. It is too soon to say that the 
experience of the last three years represents the normal state of 
the future. But it is not too soon to say that,if it does, par- 
liamentary institutions cannot possibly last in Italy. The 
feeling of indignation at the futility of them as they have been 
worked of late, is one that is spreading. The disbelief in them 
as a means of solving the social and economical problems which 
are the most urgent questions for the country is becoming more 
general. The fact is that parliamentary government, in its 
modern form, is about as much a national product as is the 
Church of England. To suppose that when transplanted to a 
wholly different soil, among a race whose character, sentiment, 
history and traditions are thoroughly unlike our own, it will 
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roduce the same results, is against all experience. It is not 
wonderful that the prestige of the English parliament should 
have imposed itself on other nations. But to copy its practice 
without wide alterations and without careful adaptation to the 
needs of each country can only work mischief. In Germany, 
where the press holds a different position from the press in 
England, parliament serves the purpose of publicity and criti- 
cism; but Parliament does not govern, as with us. In Italy, 
on the contrary, Parliament—we can hardly say governs; but 
Parliament is at all events supposed to govern. In Italy there 
is no Monarch, as there is in Germany, sustained in a lofty task 
by the belief in his Divine Right, and in the Divine blessing 
which attends it; there is no firm hand and strong will like 
that of the German Chancellor, which all sooner or later have to 
obey. In the old days of the Subalpine parliament, Cavour 
really governed. The Chamber was an admirable means of 
enlightening the country and Europe generally as to the real 
condition, needs and aspirations of Italy. But it did not, at 
bottom, rule. But now such government as the country gets it 
undergoes at the hands of Parliament. With a strong monarchy, 
firmly established, to which the nation was accustomed and 
attached, or with a powerful Minister, able to carry out his will 
in the teeth of Parliament, the quality of the Chamber would 
be of less importance. But it now signifies everything. It 
needs no conjuror to tell us that either there must be a radical 
change in the mode in which the Italian Chamber discharges 
its duties, or else that the existence of Parliamentary govern- 
ment in Italy will shortly be in the gravest peril. 

There is no people among whom the average of talent is 
higher than in Italy. The geographical position of the country 
isadmirable. The soil is fertile, and the climate is the envy of 
Northern races. Italy is the home of great memories, of which 
some are still fresh and living. It seems only to depend on the 
will of the people how much they achieve. 























MICHAEL 


I. 


My belief in Michael Horatio Belbin has been the theme of ridi- 
cule. I know that in our set at Oxfordwe were sometimes called 
the Lion and the Jackal. Of course the jest was playful and 
I was never foolish enough to resent it. It was one of Mother- 
well’s jokes and like himself was heayy. But our set was a 
good set, and I was wise enough to pay any price for the privi- 
lege of belonging to a society of which Michael was the centre. 
I saw in Michael all those qualities which combine to make a 
successful man—an accurate appreciation of men and circum- 
stances, clear foresight, consummate prudence, and inflexible 
purpose. I looked forward to a time when I should be the 
friend of a great man. His air of authority, which was perhaps 
excessive, his warm feelings and quick temper, seemed trifles in 
comparison with his clear vision and good sense. Perhaps I 
shut my eyes to his weaknesses; perhaps I might have seen 
more clearly had I chosen to see. I think that I may say, 
without boasting, that Iam not slow to detect the weak places 
in my friends. I delight in the exercise of my critical faculty. 
In Michael, alone, I believed without reserve. Michael, I felt 
sure, would live to be pointed out by the common finger, as 
the keen-sighted, practical, successful man. How far my faith 
was justified let my story show. 

In the autumn of last year Michael and I, with three other 
men, occupied a cottage by the sea. We were a reading party, 
and we all read more or less. We all, to some extent, were 
stimulated by the extraordinary energy of my friend. He was 
so full—full even to overflowing—of life that I sometimes 
doubted if he ever slept. I knew that he slept but little. I 
knew that at early hours, when I was fain to enjoy my soundest 
sleep, Michael was more wide awake than the village cock, In 
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spring he was up before the cuckoo, and would help that tell- 
tale bird to call the feathered choir, who for his ears alone 
began their morning charm. Even in the darkness of a winter 
morning I had often heard him declaiming in his room, or 
stumbling, with sharp exclamation, over the coal-scuttle in the 
passage. I, who confess that I am made of stuff less stern, had 
often started wide awake from dream of ghost or burglar, and 
recognising the familiar tread, had smiled to think that I had 
such a friend, and so had gone to sleep again. It seemed 
however that sea air and devotion to study diminished even my 
powers of slumber. One morning soon after our arrival on the 
coast I found myself wide awake while it was yet dark. I tried to 
lose myself, but in vain. Then a happy thought struck me. For 
once I would astonish Michael; I would be up and abroad before 
him; as usual, I was foiled by the superior vigour of my friend. 
Michael had long since found the cottage too small to hold him. 
He had rushed out into the darkness and mist, had climbed the 
steep with winged feet, and stood like the herald Mercury to 
stare across the pathless sea. There I found him, and hailed 
him with what breath my climb had left me. 

He turned sharply at the sound of my voice. ‘ Hang it,’ 
he cried fiercely, ‘ what do you want ?’ 

It was his way with me, and I understood bim. ‘ All right, 
Mike, old man,’ I answered, ‘I want nothing. I only came to 
look you up.’ 

He looked at me for a full minute, peering in the dim light 
and frowning; then he burst out laughing, as I knew he would. 
‘You are inevitable as death,’ he said, and turned again towards 
the sea. 

I sat down behind his back and waited. I felt sure that he 
would address me in time, and I was not disappointed. He 
still looked away from me; but he spoke. ‘ Pecker has asked 
Geordie to come here,’ he said. 

In a moment I knew the cause of my friend’s abrupt man- 
ner. ‘What cheek of Pecker,’ I cried with keen sympathy. 

‘He has a perfect right to ask whom he likes,’ retorted 
Michael, ¢ without asking you.’ 

‘But how about you?’ I asked; ‘if it hadn’t been for you, 
Pecker wouldn’t be of the pay at all; you would have him ; 
he ought to have consulted you.’ 

‘Not at all, said Michael throwing up his chin, as he sins 
did when he Palendied to end a discussion. 
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In spite of this well-known sign I was beginning another 
remark, when he strode down the steep before him to the shore 
I was left alone tocommune with the unresponsive sea. It was 
strangely early; and the air was sharpened by that peculiar 
chill which precedes and ushers in the dawn. I am especially 
sensitive to atmospheric influences. I knew that to follow 
Michael would be to lash him to frenzy. I wrapped myself in 
my virtue and my pilot-coat, and endeavoured to enjoy the 
scene. Beneath my feet were low flat rocks, and sea-weed both 
green and yellowish brown; beyond the rocks the sea lay rip- 
pling and gray under a light haze, which was mist away in the 
east, and softened the low level line of pink, which promised 
the rising sun. The sky was of most delicate pale blue, and 
straight above my head a waning moon, like a strayed reveller, 
seemed ready to faint into a long line of fleecy cloud. Sud- 
denly on the level sea was a flame (it seemed not a thousand 
yards away), then an arch of red fire. Higher and higher it 
rose, until there was the full circle of the sun, like a great 
flame-coloured ball on the cool floor of ocean, while in the 
misty east the pale rose deepened into violet. Brown birds 
darted on sea and shore, and swept upward by my head. There 
was a brisk tumult of life. As the sun climbed into the sky, a 
halo of yellow light was about him in the melted haze, and flat 
beneath him on his blue-gray plain a wide path shimmering 
golden-bronze spread to my feet. I am peculiarly sensitive to 
the beauties of Nature. I was thrilled by this new birth of 
day, this daily miracle of Aphrodite; I forgot to shiver. I 
enjoyed ; and then I noted the causes of my enjoyment, the 
details of the scene. When I had fixed these in my mind, I 
turned my eyes to where on the green slope, dewy and sparkling 
responsive to the sun, Michael strode away to the south-west. 
He was going with long strides like Achilles in the Shades. 
Truly it was better to be alive and on the goodly earth than a 
king among the squeaking ghosts. Not for Michael was idle 
noting of the beauties of dawn, nor tissue-wasting sentimental- 
isms. Enough for him to sniff the keen clear air of morning ; 
to prance eager for the battle of life ; to ery ha-ha with the war- 
norse. He had seen the fiery sun; he had gazed unflinching as 
an eagle. In his every movement as he went further and 
further away, was the promise of splendid success. What 
careers had I not imagined for this triumphant person! Now 
as I strained my eyes after his vanishing back, I felt that he 
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must carve his way to success, that fortune was his fool, that my 
friend would be a great man. Ah, how little can the most 
thoughtful observer prophesy the future! A few days—but a 
very few days—-would pass, and—but I will invoke no shadow 
to mar this stainless dawn. 


Il. 


Wuy had Michael insisted that Pecker should be of our party ? 
It is a problem which we others had often discussed. The lad, 
whom I take to be almost mindless, would laugh at the question 
and declare that there was no reason. Motherwell, who in his rare 
moments of depression becomes weakly sentimental, maintained 
with a sigh that it was an instance of Belbin’s benevolence. I 
waited for the solution of the enigma, and I did not wait in 
vain. When that wonderfully successful schoolmaster, Mr. 
Trickett, became head of our college, poor little Pecker, who is 
known to the university authorities as the Rev. Stanley Betel, 
melted like a mist before the rising sun. The old man seemed 
twice as weak by the side of his young chief; the old school 
was seen in its full absurdity when contrasted with the new; 
the cobweb which had fluttered for generations on the lecturer’s 
chair fell to the first sweep of the new broom. The Rev. 
Stanley Betel was treated with courtesy; attendance at his 
lectures was made voluntary; there was no attendance at his 
lectures. He vanished behind his oak, and was seen but little 
of men. Michael Horatio Belbin was the last man who sat at 
his feet. At this time my friend would blaze into fury at ridi- 
cule of the old don, though nobody had spoken of him with 
more magnificent scorn in the days of hisauthority. This puz- 
zled me very much. To ridicule Pecker had become a college 
custom. Freshmen scarcely felt themselves members of the 
place till they had cracked their early joke at his expense. It 
was a tradition that ages ago the Rey. Stanley Betel had been 
called the woodpecker on account of a certain bird-like air and 
tricks of manner. Sometimes he darted at us his sharp nose 
and screwed-up eyes; in more emphatic mood he darted at us 
from the neighbourhood of his right ear a forefinger and thumb 
lightly joined together; in moments of great excitement he 
darted at us altogether, long thin coat, sharp nose, little eyes, 
and finger and thumb simulating a goose-beak. Enough of 
description. Let it be sufficient to say that this respectable 
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fossil had been disinterred by my friend and added to our reading 
party. I hoped, and even suggested, that Motherwell and the 
lad would raise some objections; but they (I cannot wholly 
acquit them of servility) accepted the addition with an appear- 
ance of pleasure. The lad declared that Pecker would be rare 
fun; Motherwell bluntly observed (I remember that the joke 
struck me as clumsy and ill-timed) that, if I thought the party 
too big I could easily reduce it by one. Thus it happened that, 
as I on principle never oppose Michael, Mr. Betel was admitted 
to our cottage without a protest. Slowly, as we five dwelt 
together and pursued our studies, I became certain of the cause 
of my friend’s action. No young don of the new school, how- 
ever brilliant and however broad, was more than a match in 
breadth and brilliancy for Michael Horatio Belbin. For width 
of vision and knowledge of theories he stood almost alone. In 
minute details on the other hand, in exact dates, in the precise 
force of particles, Michael Horatio was liable to err, and with 
his accurate self-knowledge was of course well aware of his own 
weakness. In securing the companionship of Pecker, he had 
with his usual sagacity taken the very best means of strengthen- 
ing himself where he was weakest. Mr. Betel isa lumber-room 
of unimportant facts, disconnected fragments, trifles which the 
bold generaliser has swept aside to the dust-heap. In that dusty 
twilight my friend groped daily, and every day acquired some 
morsel useful for his coming examinations. When I was sure of 
the reason of his action my mind was at rest. I could not bear 
the shadow of a doubt of Michael’s practical wisdom. So we 
five lived happily together till that fair autumn morning when 
I heard the news of Pecker’s extraordinary audacity. It 
was an almost incredible instance of ingratitude to Michael, 
and I was not surprised at my friend’s annoyance. Moreover, 
Mr. Betel’s choice of a new companion was singularly unfor- 
tunate. I had observed long since that the society of George 
Effingham (we called him Gentle Geordie) was peculiarly irri- 
tating to Michael. George and he had been friends from child- 
hood. They had been schoolfellows, and had come up on the 
same day to the same college. Throughout their career at 
school and at the University, in every examination which the 
two had passed together, George Effingham had invariably 
beaten Michael Horatio Belbin. It is an astounding fact. 
Effingham was always first; Belbin was always second. It isa 
fact and must be accepted as such. Of course I knew well 
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enough that the gentle one’s appearance of idleness and indiffer- 
ence was affected. I knew that he had worked in secret with 
wearing concentration. Again and again had I taken pleasure 
in noting his wearied eyes in the morning. I had made it my 
business more than once to smell out the midnight oil. Never- 
theless, though this elegant and foplike youth had worked like 
a horse, it seemed impossible that he should ever surpass the 
wonderful power of Michael, who delighted in the conflict, who 
told wonderful tales of his prodigious labours, his wrestling with 
ancient authors, his endless hours of vigil. And now this 
haughty spirit, which had been soothed by an atmosphere of 
affection and consideration, was to be chafed by the presence of 
this triumphant and indifferent rival. The peace essential for 
the labours of the fervid soul was to be changed into restless- 
ness by a soft voice and quiet manner, and changed at a most 
critical time. Michael and Geordie were on the eve of taking 
their degrees. Both were certain to be in the first class. Both, 
as I at least knew very well, would compete for our vacant 
fellowship. Of course it was only too likely that Geordie would 
enjoy his usual luck, but whether he were fated to succeed or 
no, it was certain that his appearance at this time would be 
most prejudicial to Michael’s work. 

Whatever the degree of Michael’s annoyance, he seemed on 
that day, whose dawning we had watched together, to have 
shaken it off with ease. He came back to breakfast flushed, 
hungry, and with hisrebellious hair on end. He addressed Mr. 
Betel as usual, with a manner half respectful half patronising. 
He declared that the day was the most glorious of days. He 
proclaimed a holiday. The lad gave a shout of gladness; 
Motherwell shook his fat sides, his expansive countenance 
beamed, and his high-pitched laughter rippled musically as he 
looked inquiringly at Pecker. The Rev. Stanley Betel was 
quite ready. ‘A day of air and—well—exercise—well—will do 
us all good,’ he said, ‘ yes—of exercise, in fact—and air ;’ and 
he pointed his sharp nose at each of us in turn as if he would 
collect our votes. 

Under the invigorating influence of Michael Horatio, this 
most peaceful of elderly dons had been rapidly acquiring an 
enthusiasm for air and exercise. He rushed about with his 
long coat open to the breeze and his coat-tails flying ; he pushed 
out his little breast-bone, which resembled a half-starved pigeon’s ; 
he puckered his lips, rose on his toes, and drew in such breaths 
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that we expected to see him borne upward and swept like a 
draggled rook among the lofty trees. Nay, I myself happening 
to be in his neighbourhood when he thought himself alone, had 
found him engaged in most mysterious rites. Standing as erect 
as his formation would allow, without his long coat, large of 
head and thin of person, he bore a strange resemblance to a 
well-coloured clay pipe erect on the smaller end. He stood 
opposite the glass, and followed with his eyes the upturned palm 
of his left hand which at arm’s length swung slowly backward 
till the good gentleman’s nose was straight above his heels. In 
this position he resembled a crow about to prune his tail-feathers. 
Then the left hand returned and lay upon the right breast, while 
the right arm swung backward followed by the earnest peering 
eyes. I stood amazed and watched the alternate movement of 
those skinny arms and the long nose turning above the high 
white collars. Here was a tremendous example of muscular 
Christianity. For this determined athlete to collect the votes 
of the party was, of course, a mere form. Michael had spoken; 
and it was certain that they would all acquiesce in his whim. 

‘Tomorrow, said Pecker, ‘ Effingham will be here, and we 
must set to—-well—work again; in fact—yes—tomorrow.’ 

‘Tomorrow, and tomorrow, and tomorrow,’ cried Michael 
looking up from his ham and eggs. 

At the sound of Effingham’s name I had glanced at my friend 
with enquiry in myeye. You would not have supposed that he 
was aware of my existence. He is a man of extraordinary cha- 
racter, of inexhaustible power. 


Ili. 


Tuat shore to which fate and the desire of knowledge had 
brought us is a rare shore for walkers. Above the flat rocks, 
which are covered at high tide, is a low wall of loosely piled 
stones ; within the wall is a strip of green, more or less level, 
which a little further back rises steeply into green slope; and 
the slope is clothed above with trees, and the trees on the crest 
stand out against the sky. Here and there the long strip of 
level green is broken by a bold rock of old red sandstone, and 
here and there the slope has been hollowed into deep cool caves. 
On this exquisite morning of a day, which alas! was big with 
fate, the green turf, the red rock, the trees above us now grow- 
ing to new beauty of gold, ruddy or pale,—all these beautiful 
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things were aglow in the light of a warm fertile sun. The 
mists of dawn had melted away; and, save where in the shadow 
of some rock the grass was sparkling and drenched with dew, 
we walked in full light and warmth. We were a strange pro 

cession. Belbin dressed in a blue guernsey and flannel trousers 
rolled up to his knees, wore his coat on one shoulder, while on 
the other was one end of a pole, which swayed behind him as 
he strode along; the other end of this pole we supported in 
turn; slung upon it was the lordly hamper, which held towels 
and luncheon. In the pride of life and the heat of young imagi- 
nation I fancied that Michael and I, when it was my turn to 
help him with the burden, were like Joshua and Caleb in a land 
of milk and honey. 

Here let me pause a moment that I may make a confession. 
If, in the course of this little narrative, I show myself clear- 
sighted as to the faults of others, let me at least enjoy the credit 
of not ignoring my own. Let me confess then that, as my 
appreciation of the beauties of nature verges on weakness, so 
also my wayward fancy too often leads me into superfluous com- 
parisons. My imagination is the source of my weakness. I 
can guard against it when I am studying a human being; but 
it runs away with me in the presence of natural phenomena, 
and it too often betrays me into picturesque simile and mis- 
leading metaphor. I know my faults and I confess them. In 
this story, which [ am bound to tell, I will do my best to pre- 
serve my descriptions of natural objects from those wearisome 
details which have a charm for me, and to avoid those fanciful 
comparisons which occur to me so frequently. After all, the 
resemblance of Joshua and Caleb to myself and my friend may 
be dismissed as superficial. 

‘It is a great morning; come, away!’ cried Michael more 
than once, and he leapt till the pole on my shoulder jumped 
painfully. The lad, all white flannel from head to heel, was busy 
slipping stones into Motherwell’s capacious pocket. Mother- 
well, silent, possessed wholly by intense delight, was trying to 
force his unwieldy bulk to imitate the uncertain motions of the 
Rey. Stanley Betel. The reverend gentleman was drifting along 
like a withered leaf; it seemed as if he were driven forward by 
the book in his coat-tail pocket, which was banging against his 
calves, if calves they may be called. Truly we had seemed a 
strange party, had there been anyone to see us. But save for a 
tramp or two, all that shore with its southern aspect was for us 
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alone. The sun grew warmer and warmer; the air was fresh, 
but sweet and still; there was a bountiful quiet, a promise of 
plenty over all the land. 

‘Season of mists and mellow fruitfulness,’ chanted Michael, 
and ever and anon he flung forth other fragments of that rich 
ode of Keats, seeming, as his habit is, careless whether there 
were fifty listeners or none. 

So my comrades journeyed onward, glad of their strength, 
and of the bountiful morning, until they came where was a 
broad gap in the low rocks, and shelving sand ran down into the 
sea. There a fisherman’s boat had been drawn clear of the 
brine, and the heavy oars lay in her. Then Michael shouted 
aloud like an Homeric warrior, tossed the pole from his shoulder, 
and leapt down the sand. ‘ Aboard!’ he cried, and laid hold of 
the boat. Pecker opened and shut his mouth, meditating ex- 
postulation. Meanwhile the lad with the reckless enthusiasm 
of his character sprang to the farther side of the craft; and 
Motherwell, after a nervous look at the sea, where was a ripple 
as on a girl’s hair and no more, turned his broad back, and 
stern to stern made ready to heave portentously, while his ex- 
pansive, ruddy face seemed to rival the countless laughings of 
ocean. Altogether they bent their strength and weight to the 
task. There was nobody in sight; I too lent myself to this 
wild project ; even Pecker catching the prevailing recklessness 
attached himself to the boat. Another heave, and she moved-— 
moved with such suddenness that she brought our reverend com- 
panion to his knees. A little more, and she was in the shallow 
water; boots and socks were thrown into her, and, barefoot all, 
we pushed her till she floated free. Then, as we were all in her 
and were getting out the oars, a shout came from the trees 
above the slope, and then a figure flying. | 

‘Hullo! hi! you come back!’ cried the boatman. 

‘ Yes—well—yes, my good man, piped the Rev. Betel; 
‘we will bring it back quite safe—well—at once; in fact, yes, 
at once—almost.’ 

Michael rose in the stern of the boat, and flung ashore 4 
sovereign ; of which coin he has not too many specimens. 

‘We will return no more, he chaunted with portentous 
barytone; and the local mariner stood open-mouthed and 
staring on the shore. 

Then Michael descending seized the stroke-oar, and 
Motherwell attached his monstrous weight to the other. I 
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banded the rudder-lines to Pecker, who, peering earnestly 
ahead like a stage pilot, pulled them alternately: the boat’s 
nose pointed now hither now thither, but always out into the 
sunlight. The sun seemed twice as hot upon the sea, and the 
light was dazzling. Motherwell began to blow like a grampus, 
and presently let go his oar with his left hand that he might 
draw an arm across his brow. 

¢A bath before luncheon,’ cried Michael. 

Before we have time to consider the proposition, the lad is 
out of his clothes; he stands in the bows, in no hurry to take 
himself out of the warm sun: as he pauses tremulous on the 
edge, Motherwell looks round upon us with a face full of in- 
tense, but silent joy, draws his oar noiselessly aboard, lifts it, 
poises it, and lightly swings the blade; there is a sound as of a 
flapping sail, or of hands clapped smartly, and the lad disappears 
into the water, and comes up vowing vengeance. 

Next, Motherwell, with frequent bursts of laughter, bares 
his majestic curves, goes in with a splash, and sets us rocking 
in the boat. 

Michael leaps like a stag, and flashes far into the water. 

Our Betel declines, with broken excuses, to bathe. I wonder 
how much of the Rev. Stanley Betel is really coat. 

I feel the sea with one fvot, and finding it less cold than I 
expected, slip in forthwith. It is quite warm; surely the Gulf- 
stream must take a turn hereabouts. The sunlight sparkles on 
the rippling surface where my companions roll and play: the 
lad leaps on Motherwell’s shoulders, and has his revenge; 
Michael with imperial partiality ducks them both. I remain 
near the boat an amused spectator. There is endless laughter 
and splashing. The Rev. Stanley Betel prostrates himself in 
his efforts to strike our playful friends with the oar; he has 
grown as playful as they; I don’t think that he was ever young 
till now. 

When we were dry and dressed, and in turn had rowed our- 
selves into a glow, we fell upon the food; and lying motionless 
on that bright watery floor, feasted like kings. And when we 
had made an end of eating and drinking, we were motionless, 
basking like lizards in the sun. Perhaps Motherwell was more 
like a turtle, as he lay on his comfortable back, placidly regard- 
ing the blue vault of heaven. The air was full of soft wooing. 
As I looked round on my companions, a society of reading men 
formed for the acquisition of knowledge, I could see that every 
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one of them-——even Pecker himself—had almost reached that 
beatific state in which man is, and thinks not. Like ruminating 
kine, they were content and torpid; I alone kept my wits 
about me. One can learn so much when people are off their 
guard. 

Of course, Michael was the first to rebel against +epose., 
He raised his tumbled head, shook himself, shouted, and laid 
hold of an oar. The lad awoke at the shout, and sat up, rubbing 
his eyes, in the bottom of the boat. Motherwell awoke from his 
profound contemplation of the void. I arranged the strings in 
which our reverend friend had hopelessly involved himself. So 
we started shoreward, silent and yawning. Was that silence 
ominous of evil to come ? 

As we drew near to that narrow sandy bay, whence we had 
stolen our gallant bark, we became aware of more people than one 
upon the beach. There was the boatman, who was the richer 
by Michael’s sovereign, but he was no longer alone. A tribe of 
little girls were with him—of little girls all dressed alike in 
scarlet cloaks, and with hats of rough straw tied over their ears 
with dark blue ribbons; and with the tribe was a young woman 
in command. I can hardly write of her with patience. She 
was tall and strong, lithe and fair, and a mass of light hair was 
tied loosely at the back of her long neck. So much we could 
see as we drew near. I don’t know why it was obvious that she 
belonged to a higher stratum of society than the children. She 
wore a blue Guernsey, no better than Michael’s, a short skirt 
of some strong stuff, and stout shoes. I suppose that it was 
some trick of ‘the carriage of the head, or the manner of her 
looking at us, which made us aware that this was what is called 
a lady. Her manner of looking at us may be briefly described: 
she regarded us as if we were dirt. An awful presentiment fell 
upon us. Michael muttered something inaudible between his 
teeth, and rowed with redoubled vigour; Motherwell whistled, 
with a countenance most woebegone, and answered Michael’s 
spurt. In a few moments the boat was driven through the 
shallow water, and up into dry sand. Then we scrambled out. 
The young lady stepped down to meet us, and addressed herself 
with a perfect air of politeness to Pecker. 

‘ May I ask,’ she said, ‘ why you took away my boat ?’ 

Her boat! 

Pecker seemed to fall together like a card house; he 
opened his mouth to speak, but no sound came. 
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‘It was unfortunate,’ she said, ‘ because I had promised the 
little girls of my Orphanage to take them for a row.’ 

Here Michael who alone seemed capable of speech, cried 
out and asked if it was too late, and if we might not be 
allowed to row the little girls. 

She hardly looked at him as she answered that she was 
much obliged, but that it was impossible now. 

‘Can’t I do anything?’ cried Michael, who was chafing 
under a sense of humiliation. ‘ Of course we had no idea that 
the boat was yours; we thought it belonged to this man, here, 
and that we could pay for its use ; it is most unlucky.’ 

To this speech the young lady paid no attention whatever. 
She was looking with a puzzled expression at Pecker, who was 
twisting himself strangely in his efforts to arrange a few 
sentences of apology. 

‘Surely,’ she said, with a complete change of manner, 
‘surely, I can’t be mistaken. You are Mr. Stanley Betel? I 
am sure you are.’ 

‘Yes, yes—in fact—certainly, of course—yes,’ answered 
Pecker. | 

‘Oh, my father will be so glad to see you,’ she said shaking 
his hand vigorously, while her face beamed with a smile. She 
seemed a different creature when she smiled; and we all stared 
in amazement. ‘He will be so pleased, she repeated. ‘* My 
father is General Falconhurst; that is our house up there, 
above the trees.’ 

‘Harold Falconhurst,’ said the old don to himself; and I 
detected a faint flush on his dry old cheek. ‘ Yes; your father 
was a—well—very great friend of mine,’ he said, darting 
forward towards the young lady. 

‘Come up and see him,’ she said cordially. 

He darted back again, and looked to us for help. 

‘Tam afraid we have a—well—friend,’ he began; ‘that is 
a friend—yes, a friend joins our—well—party, to-day; I am 
afraid he is waiting for us now—in fact—George Effingham—I 
am afraid he is—well—waiting for us already— well.’ 

The little gentleman was apparently confused, and the girl— 
for she was no more than a girl—looked at him with a kindly 
superiority. ‘Tomorrow, then,’ she said; ‘ you must promise to 
come tomorrow. Come to luncheon at two. And I am sure’— 
here she seemed to become aware of our existence— ° my father 
will be delighted if you will bring any of your pupils.’ 
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This was indeed condescension. 

I happened to be looking at Michael, and I saw him averen 
the word ‘ pupils’ as at the flick of a whip. 

This lady’s manner seemed to place us on a level with her 
tribe of little girls with grins and red cloaks. These children 
were not country-born, nor offspring of fisher-folk, but are orphans 
brought young from London to be reared in country air. From 
the shrewdness of the eyes in their sharp little faces, I should 
have fancied that they read us like a book, and enjoyed our dis- 
comfiture. I am always embarrassed by children. One can 
never tell how much they perceive. Their instinct defies calcu- 
lation. Strangely enough, I can never persuade them to make 
friends with me. I don’t like children. 

Pecker darting forward with cordiality, and backward with 
shyness, finally succeeded in accepting the invitation for the next 
day ; and Miss Faleconhurst shook him again by the hand as 
she thanked him. Her little flock and his little flock stood and 
stared at each other. In the eyes of those London orphans, I 
discerned a supernatural penetration. Michael was the first 
to free himself from the spell. He raised his hat to the lady, 
who was now half-way up the slope, swung round, and marched 
off in silence. Motherwell and the lad (the lad certainly did 
look unjustifiably young), shouldered the pole and the basket. 
We went home with solemnity and long strides. 


IV. 


THe next morning we were all at work, and all very solemn. 
That double portion of gloom, which is apt to follow a holiday, 
was on the party. Moreover George Effingham had arrived. 
He was reclining on the sofa with a history of philosophy in his 
hand; he had the air of dallying with the lightest work of 
fiction. It is the fashion to talk of Gentle Geordie’s charm, of 
his sweet temper, his modesty, his unselfishness. I see little 
beneath his affectation ; and, as I have said before, his presence 
acts asa lively irritant to Michael Horatio Belbin. I fancy 
that a presentiment hung over us all. Even Motherwell wore 
that harassed look which is caused in him by the thought of 
examinations; he rubbed his face till it glowed like a furnace, 
and twisted the lock of hair above his forehead till it stood 
straight on end like a magnetised corkscrew, The lad’s eyes 
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were wandering ; I suspected him of counting the dead leaves 
which, fluttering and pausing in the still air, fell one by one 
along the window pane. I could not but notice the tricks of 
my fellows, for it has become a habit with me, though for the 
most part my attention was fixed on Michael. He had said 
nothing more to me about Geordie. He seemed absorbed in his 
work. His elbows were as firmly planted on the table as his 
feet on the floor ; his head was held tight between his fists ; his 
eyes were fixed unwinking on his book. 

" Now, as the morning hours slipped away, I could see that 
Pecker grew more and more nervous. He hopped on his chair ; 
he noiselessly got up to peer at the clock; he tapped the baro- 
meter with his skinny little claw. At last, when he had regarded 
us all in turn many times, and had opened and shut his 
mouth as often, he rushed into the question— 

‘Which of you are coming with me?’ 

We all looked up; and Motherwell, glad of an interruption, 
shoved all his front hair straight on end with one gigantic hand, 
rolled on his seat, and favoured us with his silvery laughter. 

‘Not one of us dares go with you,’ he said, and laughed 
again. 

I was looking at Michael, and I saw him start at the word 
‘ dares.’ 

‘T shall go,’ he said briefly. 

Motherwell opened his eyes wide, and whistled. 

‘Shall you come ?’ asked Michael of me across the table. 

[ jumped at the invitation. In truth I was eager to go, 
though I had been unwilling to make myself conspicuous by 
volunteering. I was determined to study Miss Falconhurst. 
She had such an air of power, that I could not rest till I had 
stalked her weaknesses. She interested me, though I did not 
like her. I longed to analyse the littlenesses of this grand- 
seeming lady. 

‘Three are enough, if not too many,’ said Michael. 

The lad’s face fell; he had, as usual, caught the infection. 

‘I need a day of complete repose,’ said Geordie smiling 
lazily upon us from the sofa; ‘Give her my love, and to Mr. 
the General, her father. Adieu.’ 

We were made welcome at the castle with the utmost 
friendliness.. It is a strange pile of building, and I took pleasure 
in noting its peculiarities. It was once no more than a little 
fort built high above the sea for the sake of an ont-look, a 
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watch-tower whence the rude vessels of primitive marauders 
were descried. To this tower rooms have been added at diffe- 
rent dates; till at last it was lengthened westward in the form 
of a French chateau, with high slate roof. This strange pile 
with the ancient fort still standing at its east end stretches low 
and long on the top of the slope. Before it the wide terrace is 
all day full of sun; and up to its low parapet thick trees climb 
the steep slope from the shore below. At the western end of the 
house the terrace stretches backward, with smooth turf; and a 
steep bank and dense mass of yew shelter the warm green from 
the north. The whole place with its glorious sea-view has, I 
must confess, an extraordinary charm. To this pleasant dwelling 
we were cordially welcomed by its owner. The General had a 
high colour and pale blue eyes, a figure now rather stiff, but 
slim as a boy’s. Even in the loose gray clothes, which he wore 
as landed proprietor, he had a distinctly military air. He 
talked a great deal, and smiled when he was not talking. He 
asked numberless questions of our reverend friend. He was 
full of disorganised information on all sorts of subjects, and 
was childishly eager to increase his store. Anybody could read 
him like an open book; his satisfaction with the world and with 
himself, his information, his possessions, and above all his 
daughter. Indeed the young lady had a most charming air 
with him. She seemed to take charge of him with a constant 
apology for so doing. She waited on him and his old friend at 
luncheon, and pretended great delight in their anecdotes of 
former days. Of Michael and myself she took as little notice 
as was consistent with politeness. She seemed to consider us, 
so far as she considered us at all, as unimportant appendages of 
Pecker—two little boys at his coat-tails. That she should really 
so consider Michael Horatio Belbin was impossible. I was not 
deceived fora moment. For all her frank air, I was sure that 
she calculated the effect of her free attitudes as she hovered 
over the two elderly gentlemen, of the turn of the long white 
throat as she listened to their stories. I felt that she challenged 
our admiration, or at least that of my friend. Her indifference 
to me was possibly genuine. Possibly she was as wholly unaware 
of my presence as she seemed, until I had studied her with per- 
haps too great persistence, when at last she slowly turned her 
head in my direction, and looked on me as if she looked on 
vacancy. I dropped my eyes in some confusion. She certainly 
looked imperial. She might have posed for a young Artemis. 
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I felt a strange dread of her power, even while I was analysing 
her weakness. 

After luncheon the General carried off his old friend, 
that he might show him all the ingenious dodges which he 
had introduced into his houses and gardens; and doubtless 
also that he might pump him undisturbed. Miss Falconhurst 
remained with us on the terrace above the sea. She could no 
longer pretend to ignore us, nor did she try. On the contrary, 
she passed with one step from a manner of the most chilling 
indifference to one as frank and friendly as if she had known us 
for years. I could see that this abrupt transition astonished 
Michael; it was almost conceivable that she would chaff him 
before they parted. She was standing in a grand negligent 
attitude, and pointing out the various objects which could be 
seen on the coast between us and the little fishing village, which 
was far away below us on the right; when Michael broke in 
with a question. 

‘Are you any relation, he asked, ‘to the Captain Falcon- 
hurst who went back under fire to fetch the little drummer ?’ 

‘That was my father!’ and she turned to him with a great 
flush flooding her face and neck, and her eyes shining. It must 
be confessed that she looked superbly handsome. 

Michael, obedient to one of his fine impulses, pulled his hat 
off, and stood bare-headed. 

‘It’s worth while living to do a thing like that,’ he said 
after a pause. 

She looked at him, laughing a little, but critical withal. 

‘It is not given to every man to be a hero like my father.’ 

‘We have no chance,’ cried Belbin hotly. 

‘You young gentlemen at college must mind your books.’ 

Michael chose not to hear this remark. He rushed off on a 
familiar track. He inveighed against the enervating influence 
of our modern England, occupations cut and dried, progress on 
safe smooth roads, life in clover—in cotton wool—in glass- 
houses. When he stopped, he was still staring far away to sea, 
and I knew that he was hot with his old longing for adventure. 

‘And do you think you would really like danger ?’ 

She looked at him with a side-long glance under her drooped 
eyelids. There was something in her look or tone which hinted 
doubt, and set his pride ablaze. 

‘Why not I as well as another ?’ he cried hotly. 
There was a passionate ring in his voice, I looked at him 
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with amazement. I knew the force of his passion; but I knew 
also his power of controlling that force. It was impossible that 
he was to be shaken from his self-control bya girl. I thought 
that I was sure of his judgment, of his good sense. Yet he was 
strangely moved. She had stung him with her hints. 

‘I am not utterly a coward,’ he went on with growing heat ; 
‘Even in these days—even here—even a civilian may show 
himself aman. It was only last year’— 

He stopped abruptly. 

‘Last year!’ she repeated with an appearance of lively 
interest ; ‘ what happened last year ?’ 

‘Oh, I saved a girl’s life: that’s all.’ 

She laughed with low sweet laughter: ¢ That’s all,’ she said, 
echoing his words; then she added, ‘ How did it happen? Do 
tell me.’ 

I could not believe that my wise friend was deceived by her 
arts. I cast about. in my mind for his motive in allowing him- 
self to be drawn out. He told her how he had stopped a young 
lady’s runaway ponies in London. From this story he was cun- 
ningly led to other adventures of himself and of his friends. He 
seemed to abandon himself to mere delight in past heroic deeds, 
as if he spoke to a hearer sympathetic as Desdemona. He spoke 
with enthusiasm, and he never spoke better. Nor were his looks 
less heroic than his speech. The wide brow, above which the hair 

was tumultuous as usual, was turned square to the sea; the 
brown eyes were full of fire ; the wide nostrils seemed to long 
for the brine; the firm and rather prominent lips were parted 
with quick words. Standing straight as a wand, with his firm 
chin upraised, and a flush on his clear sallow skin, he looked fit 
to conquer the world. 
T am ashamed 


To look upon the holy sun, to have 
The benefit of his bless’d beams, remaining 


So long a poor unknown. 


As he spoke the lines, he seemed to have forgotten the girl’s 
presence. She was looking at him with arched brows and 
evident curiosity. To a superficial observer they would have 
made a great picture of simple heroic man and maid. I some- 
times wonder if superior insight be an unmixed blessing. 

‘ What’s that, what’s that ?’ cried the General, bustling up 


with his thirst for information, ‘ Yon were quoting poetry, eh ? ’ 
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The young people turned at the sound of his voice, and both 
started to find me at their elbow. It seemed that they had 
entirely forgotten my presence. 

‘What are you doing here ?’ asked Michael with his quaint 
rough manner. 

‘Nothing,’ I answered. 

He turned away to say ‘ Good-bye’ to the General, who was 
most pressing in his invitations to us to come again. 

‘Tomorrow, he said; ‘every day; all of you, all your 
party; we need enlivening, my girl and I; I rely on you, 
Stanley; you must come and bring all your party ?’ 

On the way home I ventured to congratulate Michael 
Horatio on his eloquence. He snorted like a war horse. ‘O 
that’s what you like, is it?’ he said; ‘I bragged like a fool.’ 


V. 


AnD now was the complexion of our reading-party changed. 
Heretofore we had prided ourselves on combining the acquisition 
of knowledge with a life robust, barbaric, free. We had got 
our heads out of the collar, and forgotten the feeling of starch. 
Pilot-coats and woollen guernseys, flannel trowsers and patched 
breeches, stalking-caps, sombreros, sou’-westers—such were the 
coverings in which my comrades had taken delight. I shall 
never forget the appearance of the Rev. Stanley Betel as he 
went forth one day in Motherwell’s.gigantic fishing-boots. And 
yet Pecker had looked upon us sometimes with a strangely 
puzzled expression, as if he had woke to find himself mate of 
a gang of smugglers or captain of poachers; he had regarded 
us as a hen at the pond’s verge regards the ducklings of her 
hatching. Such had been the effect on cultured youth of sea 
air and a wild coast. Now all was changed. Michael and I 
had donned linen for our first visit to the Falconhursts ; and 
since that event shirts with collars became the rule among 
us. Of course we did not rush at once into our most elegant 
clothes. In the first place acquaintance with a lady of the 
neighbourhood made necessary a few modifications of costume. 
Then quickly growing came thought of the picturesque, in- 
vading, modifying, adorning, our roughness. We were 
rough, but rough like tame bears—with hair combed and 
ribbons round the necks. We were beasts with Beauty in the 
neighbourhood. Motherwell’s flannels went to the wash, and 
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returned a little tight but decorous. At about the same time 
he became very unwilling to sing those humorous ditties for 
which we were wont to call after dinner; while on the other 
hand he was always found warbling to himself scraps of senti- 
mental song; trying things, as he would say with a high 
nervous laugh, at the jingling piano, while the music-stool 
groaned beneath him. The lad, save for a certain demureness, 
which appeared in the presence of Miss Falconhurst, and of 
which he had been previously held incapable, was unchanged. 
George Effingham was always well dressed, though he pretended 
to think only of comfort. It was a time of change; but the 
novelty which was most important in my eyes was the appear- 
ance on Michael of a loose neckerchief, of which the colour was 
subdued crimson. In men like Michael Horatio Belbin even 
trifles like these havea meaning. They neverescape me. The 
colour was most becoming to him. Its appearance was the one 
touch which completed my certainty of his intentions. I was 
now sure that he desired to make himself agreeable to Miss Fal- 
conhurst. Since our first visit to the castle Michael had been 
there daily. Indeed this is true of most of us. The General’s 
. hospitality grew more and more pressing; and we responded 
heartily to his pressure. We were all quite at home in his house. 
We played many games of tennis. Some shot our host’s rabbits, 
others rode his horses. We took the grave young orphans out 
to sea; we listened to their hymns, we treated them to buns; we 
no longer quailed before their solemn glances. Day after day I 
was in the society of Miss ralconhurst: and day after day I 
watched Michael Horatio Belbin. Nor did I confine myself to 
observation. I found means to draw from Pecker, without undue 
appearance of eagerness, a good deal of information about the 
Falconhursts. The General had not long since inherited this 
property; it was a good property and not entailed; Miss 
Falconhurst was the General’s only child. Now I had always 
held that no man estimated money more justly than Michael— 
that while on the one hand he had no greed, on the other he 
knew well that money is a necessary part of a great career. 
He had always intended to have a great career; we all expected 
it of him. When I had convinced myseif (and indeed I 
thought from the first that I could trust my knowledge of my 
friend so far), that Michael was not led away by mere fancy for 
a handsome head and a royal air, I breathed again. I could 
not bear that my idol should for a moment totter on his pede- 
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stal. When I was reassured I could look on at the game with 
a tranquil spirit. Ah, what pleasure is there to equal the quiet 
observation of one’s neighbours?’ I ask little from society, 
from the world. Let other and stronger men fight the great 
battle of life! I do not demand the contest. I am content to 
be left at peace, a humble watcher, an observer unobserved. 
Now though my friend’s conduct had, as I thought, become 
wholly intelligible to me, that of Miss Falconhurst still puzzled 
me. I had the key to his action, but not to her caprice. It 
seemed to me that she demanded a whole bunch of keys. She 
was astoundingly frank with us all, and yet for all her frankness 
she never ceased to suggest to me a real self in reserve. Daily 
with us was the cheerful companion, frank as a boy and yet 
charmingly feminine; every day I was more certain that this 
character was played to us as audience, that we, or some of us 
(for I can’t say that she valued the opinion of all), were to be 
influenced by the representation, that she was playing a game. 
What game was she playing? I spared no paigs to discover; I 
gave myself to the minutest observations; I lay in wait to 
surprise her in an unguarded moment. The study of her nature 
became a passion; I began to feel that my happiness depended 
on finding her out. 

Miss Falconhurst, though she occupied so great a share of 
my thoughts, nevertheless managed to preserve towards me an 
air of sublime indifference. She seemed wholly careless of my 
observation, and indeed for the most part of my existence. She 
was polite to me and no more. And one of the puzzling facts 
about this lady at this time was that she seemed a different 
person to each one of us. Not only did the wily woman, whom 
I detected within her, differ from our frank pleasant comrade 
as darkness from light, but this charming comrade herself had 
a peculiar charm for each of my fellows. She seemed outspoken, 
simple, honest, while with consummate art she adapted herself 
to each, and won them all. With Mr. Betel she was likea 
humorous daughter, a child full of little attentions, and loving 
the peculiarities at which she laughed openly, as if she could not 
help it. She laughed at Motherwell too, especially when he 
was in the sentimental vein, as he often was at this time. He 
Was apt to sigh about the sea or the colour of the autumn trees, 
and tomake general observations about beauty interrupted by 
little high-pitched coughs; he smiled almost as much as usual, 
but pensively, and he sang with a tenor, which was wonderfully 
small for his bulk, little songs about loyalty to ladies, and 
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comfort in dreams and such things. It required no great pene- 
tration to see that Motherwell had been made a fool of by 
Honoria Falconhurst. She used to look at him sideways, when 
he sighed, and turn down the corners of her mouth; then 
she would probably summon the lad and go away to the stables 
or the tennis-ground. The lad followed her like a dog, and when 
she did not notice him, as was generally the case, he would 
stand and stare at her with big eyes. I think that it was slowly 
dawning on him that there were women in the world. He said 
nothing, or very little, but he attended the lady’s steps; he 
was eager to fetch or carry; instead of laughing all day he 
only laughed when she laughed; he was lost in amazement. 
In conversation with Michael Miss Falconhurst was more grave ; 
though she treated even him with so much ease and apparent 
lightness of heart, that she would have seemed to the casual 
observer to see no more in him than in any other young man, 
Luckily I am never a casual observer. Yet, though she jested 
and laughed, she was careful to show interest in his thoughts 
and a desire to share his knowledge. She asked almost as many 
questions as her father; and laughingly expressed indignant 
surprise that he knew more than she of the rocks and birds, and 
flowers of her own coast. For indeed Michael is inexhaustible, 
and is as much at home in the field as in the library. More- 
over no man can talk so well when, as in this case, he had good 
reasons for talking well. Thus it happened that he and Miss 
Falconhurst were often together. When their talk was very 
earnest we others generally kept our distance; the lad would 
stare from afar as if he awaited a summons; Motherwell would 
become restless and roll himself abeut and sigh; I sometimes 
managed to approach the talkers without exciting their obser- 
vation, for luckily neither of them appeared to notice me much. 
I found that the young lady very often brought the conversation 
back to their first subject. She seemed greedy of deeds of 
heroism and self-sacrifice. There could be no more delicate 
flattery of Michael, whose mind was stored with tales of daring 
more or less true. His voice would tremble as he spoke of the 
Elizabethan sailors, who after all must have been very wild and 
rough, and little better than pirates; then she would call into 
her face an expression of the keenest sympathy; I have seen 
more than once the tears stand in her eyes. So wonderful are 
the arts of woman! He lent her books too, and she led him 
through her father’s library asking advice about her reading, and 
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with a pretty air of defiance bringing her favourite romances up 
for judgment. So they read together and talked together, and 
together rode or walked by the sea. Alllooked well. It looked 
as if Michael Horatio Belbin would win this lady, and win with 
her a great start in life. And yet I dared not be sure. I knew 
that I had not plumbed the depths of this exasperating cha- 
racter. This girl in her brave beauty (and her beauty is won- 
derful at times—a mighty power), was still mysterious to me. 
She went forth from a secret chamber, armed for conquest, with 
woven spells for Michael. But did she care for him? The 
problem perplexed me to the verge of distraction. I watched 
and listened, but the question remained unanswered. 


VI. 


Honorta Fauconnurst puzzled and perplexed me as nobody had 
ever before puzzled and perplexed me. I have always found it 
harder to understand women than men. I have often mentally 
constructed a man from a single trait which has come under 
' my observation ; and subsequent experience has shown me that 
my constructed creature corresponded with the real being. I 
early learned that in the case of a woman this bold method is 
useless. If I have observed a quality in her, who can assure me 
that it has a right to be her quality—that it is not wholly in- 
consistent with her character? She may be a bundle of dis- 
cordant attributes, and yet herself sublimely unconscious of her 
illogical state—of her impossibility. She may be wholly pleased 
with herself, though she have no more right to be than a close 
combination of centrifugal forces. It is this which makes woman 
eternally interesting to man. She is a riddle which it is impos- 
sible to give up. All women are hard to read, and of all women 
Miss Falconhurst was the hardest. Whenever I could free my 
mind even fora moment from the eager investigation of her 
feeling for my friend Michael, there was another question waiting 
for me—another question which I could not answer. What was 
the secret cause of her strange treatment of George Effingham ? 

During the first days of his visit to us, Gentle Geordie had 
declined with his usual air of laziness to go to the castle or to 
know its inmates. At first he said, as he generally said, that it 
was too much trouble; he maintained languidly that his con- 


stitution required complete repose after his journey. When he 
VOL. III. N.S, I 
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had reposed for eight and forty hours he passed easily to a new 
excuse. He complained that he was already tired to death of 
both the General and his daughter. He laughed at the picture 
of General Falconhurst, with military decision and cheerful 
aspect, cross-questioning the Rev. Stanley Betel about the 
merits of the Latin Grammar now in use at Oxford, he sighed 
over the soldier’s passion for useless information, as if, foraooth, 
useful information were not fatiguing enough; he sighed yet 
more over the General’s daughter, whom he pronounced a hoy- 
den, much too familiar in manner; in short, uncomfortably 
modern. But it was the tale of heroism—of the rescue of the 
drummer-boy by the gallant young officer—which Effingham 
treated with the greatest show of disrespect. He even carica- 
tured the incident, drawing the young Falconhurst with the 
drum very big under one arm, and the boy very small under the 
other, hero and guardsman with his bearskin knocked over his 
nose and the child’s drum-sticks in his mouth. He argued with 
a show of gravity against the wisdom of the act, saying that there 
were by far too many boys about, and that, for his part, he hated 
drums. Of course, there were champions enough to break lances 
in defence of our neighbours; but I observed that Michael said 
nothing, and, save for a certain grimness in his face, might have 
been held not to hear the flippant remarks of our gentle com- 
panion. 

For a full week George Effingham declined to accompany us 
on our daily walk. He smiled on our start; said that he asked 
nothing but to be let alone—to be left on the sofa and to the 
labours necessary for his schools. At the end of a week he arose 
and stretched himself. 

‘I find, he said smiling sweetly, ‘that I am not yet quite 
good enough for the hermit’s life. As you fellows keep all your 
conversation for the people on the hill, I must go thither too, or 
consent to forego the voice of man.’ 

We thought that this was intended for a jest, for we had 
long ceased to urge him to accompany us; but when we climbed 
to the terrace on the afternoon of that day we found him in close 
conversation with General Falconhurst. The General held him 
by the button, and Gentle Geordie, with amiable nods and brief 
speeches, was confirming his new acquaintance in all his false 
ideas of University life. It was annoying to some of us to find 
that Geordie immediately became the General’s favourite. He 
smiled pleasantly when the elderly gentleman talked; it was 
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never any trouble to him to smile. As usual, he smiled himself 
into favour. 

But though George Effingham with his usual luck delighted 
the father, his smiling and his soft lazy speech seemed to produce 
a precisely opposite effect in the daughter. Miss Faleonhurst 
had the air of being irritated by the very first word which George 
Effingham spoke in her presence. She was talking to Michael 
at the moment. At the sound of the unknown voice she stopped 
short, and looked at the stranger with a curious sidelong look. 
There was something which seemed almost aversion in her glance. 
So far as I could judge, Geordie irritated her, as he often irri- 
tated Michael, by his assumption of indifference and ease. But 
Michael and Miss Faleonhurst showed their irritation in very 
different ways. When my friend was annoyed by Effingham, I 
inferred his annoyance from his silence. Miss Falconhurst, on the 
contrary, was stung to speech, and eager to sting in return. 
Before their acquaintance was an hour old she had begun to 
throw darts at Geordie. Each time they met, the darts were 
sharper and more frequent. She seemed bent on rousing him 
from his invincible good temper. It was well nigh impossible. 
' The more energetic her attack, the more languid his defence. He 
surrendered every position with a light heart; and with a light 
heart he re-occupied them when the engagement was over. The 
sharper her tongue, the more pleasure appeared in his smile. 
He seemed to take a gentle interest in his own wounds, in won- 
dering when the next dart was coming, and where it would strike 
him. So were all his powers concentrated into pure exaspera- 
tion. Every day he carried to her home a small offering of 
sentiments which were calculated to annoy the lady. He not 
only shaped his speech, but also his life, to the same good end. 
He delighted to come lounging in the character which would 
most surely irritate her. He discovered at once her love of heroism 
and self-sacrifice; therefore he plumed himself ostentatiously 
on selfishness and cowardice. He would do nothing but sit in 
the sun, when it was warm enough on the terrace, or by the 
fire when the mists crept up from the sea. He refused a mount 
on the ground that he was afraid of horses; he said that his 
herves could not bear the sound of a gun; he lisped forth the 
remark, ‘that it was too much trouble to play games.’ Now, 
hone of these reasons were true, as I very well knew. They 
are reasons which I might have urged in my own case, with far 
More truth ; since I confess that I join in the sports and pas- 
12 
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times of young men less from any natural inclination than from 
a strong desire to be with the young men themselves—to see what 
they are doing, to find out what they are thinking. But George 
Effingham is not like me. He is a very pretty horseman, and 
was one of the best tennis-players in our time at Oxford. Indeed 
he is one of those men who do most things well and with the 
crowning grace of apparent ease. He seems to sit well on a 
horse, because it would be an effort to him to sit otherwise; 
to place a ball in the right place, because his racquet so willed 
it, and he would not balk his racquet. In short, there seemed 
to be but one true reason for Gentle Geordie’s conduct at the 
castle—the desire to irritate Honoria Falconhurst. He was very 
polite in manner, always sweet-tempered as a cherub; but when 
he begged that his attendance might be excused, he would plead 
with a child-like look the meanest motives. It was too much 
trouble; or he was frightened; or he didn’t see what good he 
could get out of it. Such were his excuses, and so the young 
lady was moved to looks of scorn and to hasty speech. She 
shot arrows into him, whereat he smiled as if tickled; she 
threw caps in his way, which, though to her eye they fitted him 
; to a nicety, he would by no means wear. It was a very pretty 
te game for the spectators; and yet I could see that it afforded no 
ii pleasure to Michael Horatio Belbin. 


































VII. 


By degrees we had been lulled into a pleasant belief that on 
that coast autumn was always fair. Day followed day in beaty. 
ae Every morning the white mist lay close on sea and shore; every 
Lh evening the soft haze grew dense again to mist, and the rich 
i grass was drenched with dew ; but all the mid-day hours between 


4 i mist and mist were bright and warm with sun, and the sunlit 
i air was still. The leaves were yet thick on inland copse and 





ith thicket, and on the trees that crowned the grassy sea-banks; 
Ta but the beeches were showing a richer and deeper red, and 
ee: the pale gold of slim birches was ever brighter about the silver 
i, stems. 
1 How happy am I that I am not too great to be delighted by 
little things, that for me Nature renews again and again her 
endless enchantments, and never appeals to me in vain! This 
wonderful autumn will be for me a life-long possession, ‘a joy for 
ever, Even my companions were not insensible to the extra- 
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ordinary charm. Lach in his degree is capable of feeling. All 


seemed to have forgotten that English weather is changeable. 
Of course a change came. One morning, as we sat over our 


books, I observed that most of us were idle, and some of us irri- 
table. At last Motherwell, who had been twisting his hand- 
kerchief, shoving his hair round and round his head with a large 
hand, fidgetting and yawning, burst out into abuse of the heat. 
Our room was small, and the sun stared sullenly in at the window. 

‘I am going out,’ said Michael; and he rose to put away 
his work. 

Mr. Betel looked up to expostulate, and saw that we were all 
putting away our books. ‘I confess,’ he said, ‘ well—that there 
is a—well—something oppressive, in fact, electrical in the day.’ 

We were quite willing to accept electricity as an excuse for 
leisure. 

Out of doors the air was but little fresher. Even the lad 
was in a measure subdued. but the strangest phenomenon was 
to be observed in Effingham. I had not seen a single smile 
on the face of Gentle Geordie since we met that morning. He 
‘said very little; there was even a faint crease between his eye- 
brows. If I had ever known him ill, even in the least degree, 
I should have guessed that he had a head-ache. Nobody sug- 
gested that we should go up to the castle, perhaps because it 
was too early, perhaps because it was easier to remain on level 
ground; it was certainly easier to offer no suggestion. There 
was a peculiar silence about us; to break it required an 
effort ; in it was safety ; in the most common-place speech 
there was possible offence and quarrel. Sea and shore looked 
different to our eyes. We could see much farther across 
the water, for there was no haze on its surface; but the clearer 
air was far less pleasant. So we marched on in silence till 
we came to that small sandy cove, where we had first beheld 
Honoria Falconhurst, terrible as-an avenging Artemis with her 
little orphan nymphs about her feet. This little bay is one of 
the very few places on that coast where a boat can be beached. 
The flat rocks, which are bare at low tide, lie in unbroken Jine 
between that bay and the point, which further to the west runs 
out into the sea. Beyond the point is the little harbour, and 
the village full of fisher folk, among whom Miss Falconhurst 
loves to play the Lady Bountiful. 

When we came in sight of the well-known sandy cove, we 
saw that the boat was not there ; we turned seaward to look for 
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her; there she wason the water; she was being driven towards 
us by a pair of strong sculls, and impatient, high on the bows, 
was Honoria Falconhurst once more. Truly Fortune was very 
kind to this young lady; by happy accident she was again and 
again found ina magnificent attitude. I stared at her open- 
mouthed, and so doubtless did the others. The onward motion 
of the boat stirred the sluggish air; the girl’s clear pale cheek 
was flushed ; she seemed to bring life with her; she looked a 
goddess—a goddess riding shoreward with blown hair. I was 
enchanted by the picture. As I gazed, I heard a deep breath 
at my elbow; looking out of the corner of my eye I took 
note of George Effingham’s face; there was no smile on 
it, and the line had deepened between his brows. On came 
the boat and ran into shallow water; the boatman shipped his 
sculls ; the girl leapt ashore with a laugh. She seemed full of 
excitement ; and, as if the sight of our dulness stung her anew, 
she gave the rein to her excitement with a sudden defiance. 
She was audacious, almost reckless, full of talk. She rushed 
into an explanation of her rough dress and loose locks. She 
had been to the village to see a poor fellow whose arm had been 
broken ; he was young Robin, son of old Robin; old Robin had 
come to fetch her; she had made old Robin row her there and 
back in her boat; she was glad to get out of the house which 
had been stifling all the morning ; and young Robin was so glad 
to see her, and he had been so badly hurt, and he was so brave. 
‘Ah, it is great to see his patience!’ she cried; ‘ night after 
night he dares death as a matter of course, and thinks nothing 
of it; and now he doesn’t think of his pain, but only about 
getting out again to work for his wife and his little baby ; and 
he is as quiet and patient as man can be just that he may go out 
and risk his life again.’ 

‘I suppose that they are not in danger every night,’ said 
Effingham slowly. 

‘Oh, you needn’t believe in the danger,’ she said sharply; 
‘of course you wouldn’t; it’s easy not to believe ; ask old Robin 
here ; he'll tell you if this coast is dangerous ; and young Robin 
isn’t a bit better than the others, is he, old Robin? They are 
all brave and simple, and : 

When she stopped for breath, Gentle Geordie, who seemed 
to me to make an effort to recover his lazy mocking manner, 
said shortly, ‘A whole village of heroes !’ 

She was very angry. She was herself. She showed the bad 
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temper which I had suspected. ‘And why not?’ she cried; 
‘there are still men in the world, though you may not know it, 
Mr. Effingham.’ 

He bowed and smiled but, I thought, with an effort. 
Michael who had stood by silent, turned on his heel and I heard 
him grind an oath between his teeth. 

Perhaps Mr. Stanley Betel was right, and the air was full of 
electricity. Miss Faleconhurst turned from Geordie to her old 
friend and henchman. ‘ Of course you go out tonight, Robin ? 
she said with her most imperial air. 

The old man looked to each point of the compass, with one 
eye screwed up in a knowing manner; then he regarded each of 
us in turn with the same expression, finally he allowed his gaze 
to rest upon the young lady. ‘I’m thinking it’ll be a coarse 
night,’ he said. 

‘But you will go,’ she cried impatiently ; ‘ you always go, 
always.’ 

‘IT cannot say that, Miss Falconhurst,’ said old Robin, re- 
garding her with his clear shrewd eye. 

‘But you will go tonight ; here is a fine gentleman come to 
laugh at us; he thinks we are afraid, Robin ; you must promise 
me to go out tonight, promise me whatever the weather.’ 

‘I am no saying I won’t go.’ 

Miss Falconhurst seemed to accept this speech as satisfactory. 
I know nothing of dialects and but little of fishermen; but 
there was something about old Robin which convinced me that 
he was a north-countryman both by birth and breeding. 

‘Perhaps, if you go, you will take me with you,’ said George 
Effingham with his most lazy manner. 

We all laughed, though not very heartily; it seemed an 
ill-timed joke. It certainly failed to amuse Miss Faleonhurst : 
she turned angrily away. 


Vill. 


WueN the fair Honoria had gone away homeward, we debated 
if we should follow her. Motherwell thought that the 
General would be disappointed if a whole day passed with- 
out a talk with Mr. Betel: he said that if Mr. Betel would go, 
he did not mind going with him. Pecker was inclined to agree 
with Motherwell. I looked for Michael and saw him striding 
up the path which leads to the castle. I decided to go. 
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Geordie, with a light laugh, said that he thought he would 
give the Falconhursts a holiday. ‘Good-bye,’ he added, ‘ and 
take great care of yourselves; don’t be persuaded to do any- 
thing rash.’ He waved his hand to us with that grace which 
he generally affected, and sauntered away along the shore. 

That afternoon Miss Falconhurst was unusually agreeable, 
I fancied that she was somewhat ashamed of having betrayed 
herself, and was taking pains to erase the impression. She in- 
sisted on tennis till she had roused us from our lethargy; she 
instructed the lad in a variety of ingenious knots; she filled 
the capacious Motherwell with delight, by ordering him to 
try duets with her; she was almost deferential to Michael, 
who was still somewhat glum. Finally, when her father pressed 
us to dine with him, she seconded the invitation with a most 
agreeable air of friendliness. Something was said of Geordie’s 
loneliness, but we decided that he liked to be alone sometimes; 
we accepted the invitation. 

Meanwhile it had become evident that old Robin was no false 
prophet. The night promised to be coarse indeed. The sun set 
fiercely red among broken clouds, and out of the wild west the 
wind began to blow. As we dined we heard it in the pauses of 
our talk and laughter, moaning round the old wall, and now 
and again the dead flying leaves pattered on the window. We 
stayed rather late in the warm pleasant rooms; and when we 
were ready to go we found that a gale was blowing. When the 

Rey. Stanley Betel with excessive daring ventured to open the 
big hall door, he was blown backward and caught in the strong 
arms of Michael. It taxed all our strength to close the door 
behind us, and no little care and skill to keep the narrow path. 
The lad sent wild cries into the darkness; Motherwell, whom 
music, and dinner, and tender thoughts had borne to the very 
height of geniality, laughed high as he was hustled along by 
the blast ; Michael gave his arm to Pecker, and I followed. 

When we were near our home we saw that there was no light 
burning. ‘Ho, ho! the lazy one has gone to bed,’ cried 
Motherwell, running like a collier’s tub before the breeze. 

‘Do you think I might go and hustle Geordie ?’ asked the 
lad, shouting the question into Michael’s ear. 

‘No; let him alone,’ said Michael, ‘he is not in the mood. 

So we opened and closed our door as quietly as the gale 
would allow, and quietly went to our beds. I could not sleep. 
The wind eame whistling round the corner close to my head, 
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rattled the window with handfuls of dry leaves, grumbled in 
the chimney, shrieked in the key-hole. If I dozed for a few 
minutes, I awoke with a start. If I believed in such things I 
should say that I was under the influence of a presentiment. 
Fortunately no man is so wholly free from superstition as 
myself. And yet I confess that I felt no surprise when I leapt 
up wide awake with Miss Falconhurst’s voice in my ear. She 
was speaking in the passage and, mixed with the riot of the 
gale, I could distinguish the passionate pain in her tone. Pre- 
sently I heard Michael speaking in answer. 

‘Hush, he said, ‘don’t wake the others ; they'll be no good ; 
we must get some men from the village.’ 

Meanwhile I had noiselessly got into my clothes. I was in 
a fever of curiosity. I opened the door and crept into the dark 
passage. They stood just inside the front door. Michael held 
a candle, and its light shone on the girl’s face. She was leaning 
against the wall, pale as one dead, and her hand was pressed 
against her side. 

‘You must be brave,’ he said. ‘ You are sure that Geordie 
went in the boat?’ Was it possible? and I had never sus- 
pected his intention. 

‘My maid saw him in the village, and heard him persuade 
old Robin; he offered him money, and then he said that I should 
be angry if he didn’t go for the honour of the village—it’s my 
fault, all my fault—two lives, two lives!’ 

I was much moved by her anguish, which was real enough. 
As I came down the passage Michael turned upon me. 

‘Oh, it’s you,’ he said; ‘don’t wake the others; Geordie is 
not in the house; Miss Falconhurst thinks that he has gone to 
sea with old Robin; she came to ask if he was here; she has 
done exactly the right thing’ 

Then he turned to her again and-tenderly, as if he were 
speaking to a child, he asked her,— 

‘Are you strong enough now? Are you ready to go back 
with us ?’ 

She stood up and pushed the heavy hair from her temples. 

‘Yes,’ she said, ‘I am ready; but don’t take me home; let 
me go with you to the shore.’ 

He looked down on her with infinite pity. 

‘It will be all right,’ he said ; ‘ the wind is falling already.’ 

Then he opened the door, and she seized his arm as the 
strong wind met her on the threshold. He chose the low path 
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along the coast. Once out of doors I found that the worst of 
the gale was over and that another day had dawned. The wind 
was still blustering strong and free from the west ; but I could 
judge how much more violent it had been when I saw the sea. 
Great waves were rolling in, hurrying to dash themselves with 
thunderous roar on the low rocks, while spray came driving 
thick over the green sward and the path where we were travel- 
ling with what speed we might. Miss Falconhurst had found 
new strength; I found it hard to keep up with her. We passed 
the little sandy bay and struggled on. 

‘Look!’ cried Michael with a great shout, ‘they are safe; 
yonder she rides.’ 

I looked and saw a single-masted fishing-boat off the long 
point which runs out into the sea. She was evidently trying 
to round this spit of land, beyond which isthe harbour. In my 
ignorance of nautical matters I concluded that she was safe. 

‘She will not do it,’ said Miss Falconhurst in a tone of 
despair. It was certain that the boat made no way. She was 
barely holding her own. We stared, trying to see that she 
moved. Suddenly she turned; she rolled in the trough; a 
great wave smote her in the side; then round she went with an 
effort and ran before the breeze. 

‘Run to the village for men,’ cried Michael giving me a 
push, and in a moment he was flying back along the shore. I 
turned in the opposite direction, but. even in turning saw that 
my mission was useless; two young fishermen were hurrying 
with cork about their waists and ropes in their hands; we joined 
them and hastened in pursuit of Michael. 

Meanwhile the boat was leaping shoreward; if she missed 
that one narrow sandy cove, which we knew so well, she would 
be smashed like a nutshell on the rocks. Even I, ignorant as 
I confess myself of things nautical, could see this. Luckily 
there was a steady and skilful hand on board; hustled and 
buffeted, the boat still held her course, and, coming with a wide 
curve, was driven plump into the sand. I tried to shout as I 
hurried along, but the next moment I thought that her danger 
was great as ever. She could not, like Miss Falconhurst’s 
smaller craft, run into shallow water. She was stuck fast in 
sand, and the great waves following leapt on her and shook 
her like hounds. It seemed impossible to me that she could 
hold together for many minutes, and that the crew, after a long 
night’s battle with storm, would have strength to reach the 
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shore. We were not more than a hundred yards from the boat 
when she struck, and Michael was already on the beach. I 
remember that even in that whirl of thoughts and emotions I 
had faith that all would be well since Michael Horatio Belbin 
was there. All the men inthe boat were clustered in the bows ; 
and now the youngest of them, a mere boy, crept out upon the 
bowsprit, and as a great wave drew back, dropped into the 
shallow water; as he dropped Michael sprang to him, caught him 
in his arms, and half led, half carried him to dry land. Then 
a man crawled out in his turn, watched for his chance and 
dropped; he could scarcely stand, but by this time our two cork- 
jacketed mates were ready, and between them supported him 
to shore. Then I recognised the shrewd face of old Robin, as he 
crept out on the bowsprit. He seemed as calm as ever, but when 
he stood among us he could not speak above a whisper. He tried 
to say something, but only a hoarse croaking was heard as he 
pointed back to his craft. While the fishermen were trying to 
understand him, Michael had grasped his meaning. As the next 
wave shrank back he followed it, and before we could see his pur- 
pose he had clambered up the side of the boat and disappeared. 

I felt a grasp like iron on my wrist ; Miss Falconhurst was 
by my side with parted lips and wide staring eyes. She was 
looking at the place where Michael had vanished, and I think 
did not know that she was touching me. Presently my friend 
appeared again, holding somebody close against him with his 
left arm; he glanced seaward, then in a moment he lowered his 
burden from the bows, sprang after him and caught him as he 
reeled; quick as he was, a great wave was almost on him; he 
caught Geordie up in his two arms and staggered towards us; 
the wave crashed on the boat with baffled fury, dashed on and 
hurled my friend from his foothold ; obeying some blind impulse 
I rushed forward, and the two fishermen with me; some of us 
got hold of Michael, who never for an instant had loosened hold 
of his charge; as the spent wave recoiled, we dragged them up 
to safety, and Michael, without a word, laid George Effingham 
softly on the sand at the feet of Honoria Falconhurst. 

There was clapping of hands and cheering, for by this time 
had gathered a motley crowd of fisher-folk and castle servants. 
Then I heard the General's voice giving quick peremptory orders. 
His daughter went to him and leaned on his arm. She was 
still very pale and kept her eyes fixed on poor Effingham as if 
she had no thought in the world but of the chances of his life. 
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Gentle Geordie was a pitiful sight. I could not help think- 
ing how far from pleased he would be if he fully realised this 
wretched appearance in public. As four men carried him 
through the crowd, he looked neither to right nor left; his 
eyes were wide open, but had an idly wondering look ; his face 
was more yellow than pale except for a long ugly scratch on his 
left temple. 

‘Gently, gently !* cried General Falconhurst, ‘and take him 
straight to the castle; I have sent to the housekeeper, and she 
will have everything ready.’ 

Then he tucked his daughter’s arm tight under his own, and 
stepped up the path after the wounded man with an unusual air 
of military authority. 

‘I’m thinking she is done for,’ said Old Robin, who had 
found his voice again. 

‘Who?’ I asked, turning in a flutter of anxiety. 

‘Who should it be but the boat ?’ 

‘Can nought be done for her?’ asked one of the younger 
men. 

‘Nought.’ So saying Old Robin shook himself and slouched 
off towards the village. The waves broke fiercely over his stranded 
bark, but he gave her not another look. Some show emotion in 
one way, some in another. I fancied that old Robin frowned 
over much at his tobacco, and that his sturdy thumb shoved it 
down into his pipe with unnecessary severity. 


IX. 


ALL day my mind was busy with the events of that exciting 
morning. I was feverish and restless, and ever and anon I fell 
into uneasy slumber; but even -n sleep I saw the doomed boat, 
and the big waves breaking, or listened again and again to 
those discussions on heroism, which had been so common of 
late. Again and again I heard the tales, which Miss Falcon- 
hurst had told us with a most effective tremolo in her voice; 
the books all eloquent of gallant deeds, which Michael had lent 
to her, crowded on my memory and dinned their swelling con- 
tents in my ears. My mind was in a whirl. I could scarce dis- 
tinguish fact from fiction. This heroism was no more a thing 
of printer’s ink, an erection of foolscap; it had come close to 
us, and touched our common life with fire; we—we were 
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heroes—all heroes more or less. Was I a hero? Had I too 
done a deed of daring. It was easy to place my conduct in 
such a light that it assumed heroic proportions, vast and vague. 
As I grew calmer I placed my conduct in such a light, and con- 
sidered it. My friend was tottering shoreward under a lifeless 
weight; the strong wave swept him from his feet; in an in- 
stant I had sprung forward into the seething water; Michael 
was safe. Was that description false? I hoped not. But if I 
placed my conduct in another light, it seemed different. My 
friend was knocked down by a great wave; at this sight I was 
seized with a kind of vertigo. I stumbled blindly forward; I 
clutched my friend; I clung to him as I had often clung in 
difficulties; Michael and Geordie and I were lugged ashore 
together. I could not be quite sure that this description was 
less true than the other. After all, are not most of these heroic 
actions due to impulse? Perhaps to be subject to heroic ver- 
tigo is to be a hero. Perhaps I was a hero. I was inclined to 
give myself the benefit of the doubt. It is a strange fact that 
this question, which seemed and indeed still seems to me a 
question of great interest, has never for one moment occupied 
any one of my companions. Never from that moment to this 
have I heard, or heard of,a single comment, favourable or un- 
favourable, on my share in the actions of that eventful morning. 

When I turned from the review of my conduct to that of 
George Effingham, I found it far easier to decide upon its 
merits. He had been very much to blame. Pierced in spite 
of all his seeming imperviousness by the darts of a girl, he had 
determined to prove his courage. Anxious to be perfectly just 
to him I put myself in his place. I asked myself what possible 
advantage he could gain by his conduct ; I confess that I could 
see none. For this end, which seemed to me useless, what had 
he not suffered, and made us suffer? He had passed an awful 
night ; he had given us the greatest anxiety ; he had imperilled 
our valuable lives; he had appeared to less advantage than at 
any other moment in his life; he had been carried to the feet 
of her, whose admiration he had striven to compel, dirty, 
yellow, made hideous by a ragged scratch. He had only accom- 
plished one thing, a thing which he had been far from pur- 
posing. He had given an opportunity for heroic action to 
Michael Horatio Belbin. One fact was now beyond dispute ; 
Michael was a hero. His action had been as deliberate as it 
was wise and bold. With the glance of an eagle he had dis- 
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cerned his course: with the courage of a mother he had saved 
the man who vexed his soul. He had done a gallant deed 
under the very eyes of the lady who was to be won by gallantry, 
and whom he sought to win. He had had a great chance, and 
had used it. He had been practical, as he always was. 

With perfect confidence I looked to Michael to improve his 
advantage. How strangely was I deceived! The day made 
memorable by my friend’s great action was a Tuesday. All 
that day he was locked in his room; his door was twice opened 
so far that he could take in food; for the rest it remained 
closed—closed even against me. I could hear nothing when 
I listened at the crack. He gave me no answer when I called 
through the keyhole; I was content, for I thought-that he was 
maturing his plans. On Wednesday, at breakfast, I learned 
that he had gone early to the castle for news of Geordie. I 
rubbed my hands secretly under the table. I thought that 
he was taking time by the forelock. Motherwell, who had been 
Michael’s companion, came back alone; I glowed with the 
delightful certainty that all was going well. There were good 
news of George Effingham, who needing nothing but care and 
rest was in full enjoyment of both. Motherwell spoke less 
confidently of Miss Falconhurst; but then I knew that this 
messenger, our supersolid Hermes, was suffering from an attack 
of sentiment. He said that the young lady had been a little 
delirious, and was still nervous and excitable. A little later I 
saw him draw Mr. Betel aside and confide something to him, 
which I could not overhear; I fancied however that as he spoke 
he glanced at me with an embarrassed, almost irritated ex- 
pression; Mr. Betel listened with a score of sharp nods and 
pecks, and was plainly troubled. At that time I could form 
no conception of the nature of this confidence. 

As the day wore on, I grew more and more eager to see 
what was going on at the castle. I could not bear to miss a 
sight of the game. Yet I did not speak; for I wished my 
eagerness to be unobserved, my watchfulness to be unsuspected. 
Much to my surprise there was no suggestion of a visit to the 
castle. I lingered over my books, and looked askance at my 
companions. Their conduct puzzled me. Motherwell was 
flushed and irritable; but I thought little of that, for I had 
long since penetrated his secret, and I now suspected him of a 
tardy foresight of Michael’s immediate success. The Rev. 
Stanley Betel was more than usually restless; but that was 
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nothing. It is true that on this occasion he outdid himself. 
He darted first at one book, then at another; he assiduously 
consulted a Bible under the impression that he hunted a word 
in his Greek Lexicon; he began sentences which he never 
finished ; and whenever he opened his mouth, he dropped his 
little ‘ well’ twenty times in a minute. Mr. Betel was unquiet, 
and Motherwell was fidgety; but neither of these phenomena 
surprised me. The strange fact which puzzled me was that on 
this day, of all days, there came neither from Motherwell nor 
from Mr. Betel the usual suggestion that we should all go up to 
the castle. At last I could await their initiative no longer. I 
closed my book and proposed with a sufficiently careless air that 
Mr. Betel should go with me to the Falconhursts. The little 
gentleman jumped and gasped. ‘No, he ejaculated, after a 
few moments. ‘That is—in fact, no, no; that is—well—no; 
I think—well—tthat— that it is better—well—that none of us 
—in fact, none—should go—well—to-day to the Castle—well. 
Miss Falconhurst is—well—in fact, well.’ 

Thus did the little tricks of our reverend friend become 
multiplied under a disquieting influence. I wondered what 
that influence could be. 

‘I think,’ I said, ‘ that it can’t do any harm to Miss Falcon- 
hurst if I just walk up and look after Michael; perhaps he’ll 
come home with me.’ 

I was rising as if to go, when Motherwell spoke testily, with 
his voice pitched higher than usual: ‘ It’s no good your going 
for Michael,’ he said, ‘ for he ain’t there.’ 

‘He isn’t there?’ I exclaimed. 

‘No. Of course not. We neither of us went in; we asked 
about Geordie at the door, and about—about Miss Falconhurst.’ 

‘Then where has Michael been all this time?’ My in- 
ferences were falling like a card-house. 

‘He walked on to Dronemouth.’ 

‘To Dronemouth !’ — | 

‘Yes. He said he wanted a long walk. He’ll be back this 
evening.’ 

‘He'll stop at the castle on his way back ?’ 

‘Certainly not,’ said Motherwell, crossly ; ‘we both met the 
General, and we all agreed that nobody should go there today 
—nobody.’ He repeated the word ‘nobody’ with some tartness. 
I sat down again astonished at my mistake, a Marius amid the 
ruins of a house of cards. 
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‘What time shall you go to the castle?’ I asked Michael, 
with apparent carelessness. 

‘I shan’t go there today,’ he answered calmly. ‘The lad 
and I are going to walk to Dronemouth.’ 

The lad laughed; but I saw nothing to laugh at. It was 
Thursday; Michael had not begun to improve his advantage. 
For what was he waiting? What was his plan? [ still believed 
that his action must be in accordance with consummate sagacity ; 
but I was almost distracted by my inability to comprehend 
it. Why was he letting slip this magnificent opportunity? 
Motherwell had told us with what fervour the General had 
greeted Michael, how the old hero had crowed at the prowess of 
the young hero. Surely now was the time for mounting the 
triumphal car, for wearing the becoming wreath of laurel, for 
winning the young lady. The father was already won; the 
daughter was awaiting a conqueror. Surely now, when she was 
nervous and unstrung, was the moment for action. If she re- 
covered her wonted equanimity, her wonted subtlety, who could 
tell what long series of games might not be played before the 
final victory? Now when the girl was all disarmed, when in 
her exhaustion and excitement she was possessed by a vision of 
Michael saving her conscience from the awful burden of a human 
life, surely now was the moment to wring from her some words 
of fervent gratitude or admiration of a golden deed, which on 
some future day, when she was calm and strong again, might be 
so twisted as to bind her like a promise. I was utterly unable to 
understand my friend’s delay; but yet I could not abandon my 
belief in the foresight and prudence of Michael Horatio Belbin. 

When Michael had stalked away with the lad chattering at 
his ear, we others made a show of study. I don’t think we 
deceived each other. Books were of small importance at that 
time. For my part, I was thinking how I could slip away from 
my companions and make a visit of inspection to the castle. 
If Michael saw fit to absent himself, I could do no harm by 
satisfying my curiosity, by seeing for myself the mental condition 
of Miss Falconhurst—a matter so important to my friend. If 
I suggested a visit, I felt a presentiment that one or both of my 
companions would raise objections. I kept silence and watched 
them. At last Motherwell banged his big book on the table, 
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stretched himself till his chair groaned under him, yawned 
vastly, and with a sort of roar hoisted himself on to his legs. 
Then he smiled in a propitiatory manner, and declared his inten- 
tion of visiting old Robin. He would go and talk to the Robins, 
father and son, about their new boat, for which we were raising 
a subscription. ‘ One of them is out of the way,’ I thought to 
myself. The Rev. Stanley Betel left alone with me exhibited 
sions of uneasiness, which I was not slow to encourage by fixing 
my eyes on him suddenly, by dazzling him with my silver pencil- 
case twirled carelessly in the sunlight, and by other similar 
methods. At last he too tripped to his feet, and after some 
broken remarks assured me with unnecessary earnestness that 
he had seen a flower, ‘a—well—in fact, flower,’ somewhere at 
some time, and that if he did not secure it now, he ‘ might— 
well—never, in fact—well—never—’ And so saying he hastily 
quitted the apartment. Luck comes to those who know how to 
wait. I had waited. I waited yet a little longer. Then I stole 
cautiously out. I avoided the path, which led along the shore 
to the village, whither Motherwell had gone. I kept a sharp 
look-out on banks and in copses for the bent and botanising form 
of Mr. Betel, for the flutter of his long coat-tails. I saw nobody. 
I drew near to my destination. Now as an observer, I have found 
it a good rule to approach a place from an unusual quarter. It 
is astonishing how often one sees something, which one is not 
meant to see, when one enters by a back door or runs up a private 
staircase. Iam convinced that to the neglect of such little rules 
of conduct—rules which seem to the careless unimportant, but 
which are so obviously sensible—many a failure of able and 
worthy men may be attributed. It is good to approach the 
place where observations are to be made, from an unusual 
quarter. On this occasion I did not forget my principle; the 
result gave me one more proof of its value. 

When I was near the castle, I passed round and below it, 
and made my way by a path half overgrown with brambles to 
the foot of a steep flight of mossy steps, which climb to the 
terrace above the sea. I knew that by this route I should appear 
suddenly at the end of the terrace farthest from the house, that 
ina minute I could reach a little side door which was never 
locked, that I could be among my friends before they knew tiat 
I was within a mile of them. It was a capital plan. Even now 
I'am thrilled by its success, though the fact which it revealed 
tome was unpalatable euough. I had completed only the first 
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part of my programme, when I made the great discovery. When 
I was within a few steps of the top of the old staircase, I found 
that I was close under the parapet, and that by standing on tip- 
toe I could command a view of the terrace. I cautiously raised 
my head in a slanting direction, till my right eye peeped over 
the edge. Then I ducked like a flash, while I felt the blood 
rush to my face. I had seen enough. Yet I could not: resist 
the desire of peeping again. I was even more cautious than 
before, although I felt that there was small chance of these two 
young people seeing anything but each other. It was a pretty 
picture. Shocked as I was, [ admitted its artistic value. In 
the temperate sunshine of a still autumn noon Gentle Geordie 
was walking slowly towards me; he was pale and the pallor was 
made more effective by the strip of black plaister on his temple; 
but his lips had recovered that sweet insinuating smile, which 
is so often theirs, and his eyes seemed darker and larger for the 
wan hue of his cheek; those eyes full of devotion and eloquent 
of sweet thoughts were turned upon Honoria Falconhurst. One 
glance at the girl’s face was enough. Where was now that air 
of maidenly defiance, with which she was wont to confront the 
world? Where the proud raising of the head and sidelong look 
of scorn with which she had so often listened to George Effing- 
ham’s smiling confessions of selfishness and cowardice? Her face 
was like a child’s now, full of sweet trouble; the defiant lips were 
trembling, the proud eyes veiled; yet she bore herself bravely, 
and the arm on which he leaned as he moved slowly, was strong 
to aid. She had never been half so beautiful before. I stared 
in wonder; but even in the first glow of admiration I was struck 
cold by the thought of Michael my friend. What a loss was his! 
What had he not lost by his folly! In the bitterness of the 
moment I for the first time in my life boldly accused of folly 
Michael Horatio Belbin. Every link in the chain was mine, but 
too late. It was all natural, inevitable. She had driven George 
Effingham into danger by her taunts; she had felt with an 
agony of feeling that if he died she would be guilty of his death; 
she had watched and prayed for his safety with all the intensity 
of a strong woman; if he died she was sure that she would 
never be happy again; he was well, and she was overwhelmed 
with gratitude to him (oh, the perverse irrationality of woman!) 
for consenting to live; the next step was no step at all—the 
happiness of her life had depended on him for hours; it con- 
tinued to depend on him—she loved him. This had been the 
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course; and when the real hero, in all the pride and glory of 
heroic action should have appeared overwhelming, irresistible, 
he had been walking to Dronemouth; he was walking to Drone- 
mouth once more. What malign power had paralysed the 
practical wisdom of my friend, that he might not foresee that 
combination which was now before my eyes ? 

As George and Honoria drew near to the end of the terrace, 
I stooped, and turning sped noiselessly down the old stairs. 
When I had ceased to behold the actual youth and maiden, 
doubts of my own eyesight thronged perplexing me. I would 
make assurance doubly sure. I hurried along the path by which 
I had come; I reached the main entrance of the castle; I 
mastered my excitement, and with the air of a casual visitor 
rang the bell. 

A new surprise awaited me. Ushered into the library, I 
found, beside my host, Motherwell and the Rev. Stanley Betel. 
All turned with a start at the sound of my name; and I 
saw that the General looked at Mr. Betel with raised eyebrows 
. before he came forward to meet me. General Falconhurst was 
polite, but I felt that his manner lacked the usual friendliness. 
There was an awkward silence. 

‘I didn’t expect to see you here,’ I said looking from 
Motherwell to Mr. Betel, and back again. 

‘No,’ said Mr. Betel, ‘that is—well—no. And I think— 
well—that perhaps we had better both be going now; Miss 
Falconhurst—well— ’ 

‘The fact is,’ said the General breaking in with his high 
voice and decisive manner, ‘that my daughter is hardly yet 
strong enough ’—(I thought of her appearance on the terrace) 

—‘to receive visitors. I am sure you will excuse me if I 
suggest to you that some other day—’ 

He stopped, but there was no mistaking his meaning. [ 
bowed, expressed my hope that Miss Faleonhurst would soon be 
better, and retired. Mr. Betel followed me. 

‘Where’s Motherwell ?’ I asked, when we were outside the 
castle. 

* Motherwell ?—well — well —; perhaps he—possibly that 
is—; well, in fact, I don’t think that Motherwell is coming.’ 

‘Then why did he send away me?’ 

Our reverend friend seemed to struggle with infinite per- 
plexities. He opened his mouth; he began to speak; he 
stopped ; he darted his head at me; he raised his finger and 
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thumb to his ear and then pecked with them again and again 
at my chest. At last he spoke, and in despair spoke plainly. 

‘ The fact is that Miss Falconhurst is not well—well—well ; 
she is nervous, and has taken a strange fancy ; she thinks that 
you, ever since you first came, have been watching—in fact 
(it’s a most extraordinary fancy), in fact—well—have been 
playing the—in fact—spy. She begged that you might be 
kept away for a few days--on some _pretence—without 
rudeness—till she was less nervous. We tried to keep you 
away, but—’ 

I could have laughed aloud. It was a clever move of 
this very clever young woman. She had dreaded my power of 
observation. She had feared that I should detect her game in 
the hour of her weakness. As to a nervous dislike of my 
society, that explanation was too far-fetched, too little pro- 
bable. What is there to dislike in me ? 


XI. 


FRIENDSHIP required but one thing more of me. I must tell 
everything to Michael Horatio Belbin. For weeks I had 
observed in silence till my burden of observations had become 
intolerable ; I had locked my thoughts in my bosom till the 
weight lay heavy on my chest. I must go to Michael and tell 
him all: all that I had seen, all that I had thought. I longed 
to support him in the hour of his great disappointment ; and I 
was curious to see how he took it. Perhaps I might meet him 
on the Dronemouth road. The inland road was shorter than 
the path on the shore: he had gone by the latter and was the 
more likely to come back by the former. I broke from Mr. 
Betel at the cross-roads, and turned towards Dronemouth. The 
air was crisp and invigorating; I walked swiftly in a whirlwind 
of thoughts and emotions. In a time, which seemed incredibly 
short, I reached the place where the road rises gradually 
through a wood of beeches, which almost meet above it. The 
frost of the night before had robbed the trees of many leaves, 
which, lit by the slanting sunlight of the afternoon, lay richly 
red and deep upon the path. Down this triumphal way came 
Michael with springy step and head in air. Fortune favoured 
me,—he was alone. He had dropped the lad somewhere, and 
was enjoying one of those lonely walks which he loved. Would 
he forgive my intrusion? How would this proud and vigorous 
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youth bear my crushing news? I was possessed by eager 
curiosity, and yet for a moment | was tempted to scramble 
over the oak paling and to hide myself in the dry brown 
fern; but it was too late. He saw me,and stood still. How 
grand he looked, erect and glorified by slanting rays, a hero 
crowned! I was on fire with eagerness to see how he would 
bear himself when he knew that once again the prize had been 
wrested from him by George Effingham. Michael came down 
the road with a half smile on his mouth, and nodded as he 
passed. I turned and hurried to his side. ‘Then all that I had 
to say burst from me in a flood. Hestrode on, staring before 
him, and I, from time to time forced to a trot and talking 
without end, was at a loss for breath. Nevertheless gasping, 
perhaps now and then incoherent, [ told him everything, all 
that I had seen, all that I had thought for weeks past, all my 
hopes of his success. I peered up into his face, but I could not 
read his expression. He was calm and inscrutable. At last, 
after a pause for breathing, I brought before him, as suddenly 
as I could, the picture which I had seen on the terrace that day. 
He stopped short and stood still. Now I looked for the 
breaking forth of pent feelings; I half feared, half longed for 
the explosion. ‘There was another surprise for me. Michael 
turned to me with a strange smile on his face, and laid a strong 
hand on my shoulder. He faced the sun; and yet I could not 
read his looks. Nor could I understand the tone in which he 
spoke; there was something like pity in his voice—pity for 
ime. 

‘And so, said he, ‘you think that I would marry a girl 
for a big house, and stables, and tennis-courts, and rabbits ?’ 

‘Oh, Michael,’ I cried, ‘I didn’t blame you; I think you 
were so right ; money is the only thing you need; with money 
you can do anything and be anywhere.’ 

‘You were mistaken,’ said Michael. 

‘Mistaken! You did not wish to marry Miss Faleonhurst ?’ 

‘Yes, I did” he answered. Now there came a new ring in 
his voice, a new flush in his cheek, and I thought that we 
were on the eve of the explosion. ‘I hoped to marry her,’ he 
‘aid; ‘I will make no secret of it, to you or to any man; there 
is nothing in my life, so far as I have lived, of which I am so 
proud as that I love Honoria Falconhurst.’ 


‘Oh, Michael,’ I cried out again; ‘ you have had so much to 
be proud of. 
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‘Have I?’ he said quietly; ‘you’ve told me so often enough! 
but I don’t see it. Perhaps if I'd lived more with my betters, 
and cared less for flattery—but no matter.’ 

What did he mean? I rapidly ran over in my mind the 
men of our set; they all looked up to Michael more or less; 
but to no one of them, I think, could the term ‘ flatterer’ be 
applied. Perhaps my friend’s excitement made him a little 
unjust. 

‘You may win Miss Falconhurst yet,’ I suggested timidly, 

‘No. There was such certainty in his tone, that my last 
hope vanished. 

‘Oh, why did you neglect your opportunity ?’ I said, almost 
blaming him in my vexation. ‘ Why did’nt you go to her fresh 
from saving George Effingham—from your heroic action—then 
you would have won the whole thing.’ 

‘It was too late.’ 

‘Too late!’ 

‘The second time that Geordie went to the castle, I knew 
what would be.’ 

‘They did nothing but quarrel.’ 

Michael looked at me, and even smiled as he said, ‘ I have 
eyes.’ 

I knew that he had eyes. But have I not eyes, too? Had 
I not made it my business to observe this matter? Here 
Michael must have been mistaken; the fact that he loved the 
girl accounted for any errors; his clear sight had been obscured 
by vehement feeling; love is blind. How is it possible that I 
had failed to see that he was really in love. I must confess 
that I too had made a mistake. 

‘ Effingham’s luck is something which defies calculation, | 
said crossly ; for I was annoyed. | 

_ © He deserves it,’ said Michael; ‘and no man could take it 
better ; he has the sweetest temper in the world, and yet she 
may trust him; he will make her happy.’ His voice had 
dropped, and he seemed to be speaking to himself. Then he 
looked at me again and smiled. ‘ The ever-victorious Geordie, 
he said softly. 

‘He won't go in for the fellowship,’ I cried, as a new and 
consolatory thought struck me. 

‘Nor shall I, said Michael coolly; ‘I shall take my degree 
and go to Texas.’ 

‘To Texas!’ I exclaimed in dismay. What was to be my 
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fate? Must I choose between my friend, my one familiar 
friend, and the blessings of civilisation? ‘ Oh!’ I cried out 
in my vexation, ‘ who can measure the mischief of women ?’ 

‘Stop, said my friend sternly. He put both hands upon 
my shoulders, and turned me till I faced the setting sun; I was 
a child in his hands. ‘ Now,’ he said,‘ I want to say a word to 
you. I can forgive you—perhaps too easily—for undervaluing 
gentle Geordie. I can forgive you for believing me to be that 
base thing—a cold-blooded, intriguing fortune-hunter. Though 
you have known me a long time, and called me friend, I can for- 
give you your low opinion of me. But I shall find it very hard 
to forgive you for breathing, day after day, the same air as one 
of the best and noblest women in the world, and all the time 
being blind as a mole to her great goodness and nobility.’ 

He still held me, and looked sternly in my face. Then he 
let me go. 

I would as soon have crossed a hungry lion, as dared 
to differ at that moment from Michael Horatio Belbin. He 
was not himself. The influence of passion is wonderful. Here 
was the most sagacious and prudent of men,. blinded—made 
almost ridiculous in my eyes—by love. 

I did not venture to say anything; but, of course, I knew 
very well that he was mistaken and that I was right. 


JULIAN STURGIS. 











SHELTA, THE TINKERS TALK. 


‘ So good a proficient in one quarter of an hour that I can drink with any 
tinker in his own language during my life.’—King Henry the Fourth. 


ONE summer day, three years ago, I was returning from a long 
walk in the beautiful country which lies around Bath, when, on 
the road near the town, I met with a man who had evidently 
grown up from childhood into middle age as a beggar and a 
tramp. I have learned by long experience that there is not a 
so-called ‘ traveller’ of England or of the world, be he beggar, 
tinker, gipsy, or hawker from whom something cannot be 
learned—if one only knows how to use the test-glasses and 
proper reagents. Most inquirers are chiefly interested in the 
morals—or immorals—of these nomads. My own researches as 
regards them are chiefly philological. Therefore, after I had 
invested twopence in his prospective beer, I addressed him in 
Romany. Of course he knew a little of it—was there ever an 
old ‘ traveller’ who did not ? 

‘But we are givin’ Romanis up very fast—all of us is,’ he 
remarked. ‘It is a gettin’ to be too blown. Everybody knows 
some Romanis now. But there is a jib that ain’t blown,’ he 
remarked reflectively. ‘Back slang an cantin’ an’ rhymin’ is 
grown vulgar, and Italian always was the lowest of the lot; 
thieves’ hennick is genteel alongside of organ-grinder’s lingo, 
you know. Do you know anythin’ of Italian, sir ?’ 

‘I can rakker it pretty flick’ (talk it tolerably) was my 
reply. 

‘ Well, [should never a penned (thought) sitch a swell gent 
as you had been down so low in the slums. Now Romanis is 
genteel. I heard there’s actilly a book about Romanis to learn 
it out of. But as for this other jib, its wery hard to talk. It 
is most all Old Irish, and they calls it Shelter.’ 

This was all that I could learn at that time. It did not 
impress me much, as I supposed that the man merely meant Old 
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Irish, A year went by, and I found myself at Aberystwith, the 
beautiful sea-town in Wales, with my friend Professor Palmer— 
a palmer who has truly been a pilgrim ouwtre-mer, even by 
Galilee’s wave, and dwelt as an Arab in the desert—a man who, 
like his friend Captain Burton, can pass for an Indian among 
Indians, a Persian among Persians, and a gipsy among gipsies. 
One afternoon we were walking together on that end of the 
beach which is the antithesis of the old Norman castle, that is, 
at the other extremity of the town, and by the rocks. And 
here there was a little crowd, chiefly of young ladies, knitting 
and novel-reading in the sun, or watching children playing on 
the sand. All at once there was an alarm, and the whole party 
fled like partridges, skurrying along and hiding under the lee 
of the rocks. For a great rock right over our heads was about 
to be blasted. So the professor and I went on and away, but 
as we went we observed an eccentric and most miserable figure 
crouching in a hollow like a little cave to avoid the anticipated 
falling stones. 

‘Dikk o dovo mush adow a gavverin lester kokero!? (Look 
at that man there, hiding himself) said the professor in Romanis. 
He wished to call attention to the grotesque figure without 
hurting the poor fellow’s feelings. 

‘Yuvr’s atrash o ye baryia, I replied. (He is afraid of the 
stones. ) 

The man looked up. ‘I know what you’re saying, gentle- 
men. That’s Romany.’ 

‘Jump up then, and come along with us.’ 

He followed. We walked from rock to rock, and over the 
sind by the sea, to a secluded nook under a ciiff. ‘Then seated 
around a stone table we began our conversation, while the ocean, 
like an importunate beggar, surfed and foamed away, filling up 
the intervals with its mighty roaring language which poets only 
understand or translate : 


‘Thus far and then no more :’ 
Such language speaks the sounding sea 
To the waves upon the shore. 


Our new acquaintance was ragged and disreputable. Yet 
he held in his hand a shilling copy of ‘ Helen’s Babies,’ in which 
Were pressed some fern leaves. 

‘What do you do for a living ?’ I asked. 
‘Shelkin gallopas just now,’ he replied. 
‘And what is that ?’ 
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‘Selling ferns. Don’t you understand? That’s what we 
call it in Minklers Thari. That’s tinkers’ language. I thought 
as you knew Romanis you might understand it. The right name 
for it is Shelter or Shelta.’ 

Out came our note books and pencils. So this was the 
Shelter of which I had heard. He was promptly asked to 
explain what sort of a language it was. 

‘Well, gentlemen, you must know that I have no great gift 
for languages. I never could learn even French properly. I 
can conjugate the verb éfre—that is all. I’m an ignorant 
fellow, and very low. I’ve been kicked out of the lowest slums 
in Whitechapel because [ was too much of a blackguard for 
‘em. But I know rhyming slang. Do you know Lord John 
Russell ? ’ 

‘ Well, I know a little of rhyming, but not that.’ 

‘Why—it rhymes to bustle.’ 

‘ITsee. Bustle is to pick pockets.’ 

‘Yes, or anything like it Such as ringing the changes,’ 

Here the professor was ‘in his plate.’ He knows perfectly 
how to ring the changes. It is effected by going into a shop, 
asking for change for a sovereign, purchasing some trifling 
article, then by ostensibly changing your mind as to having the 
change, so bewilder the shopman as to cheat him out of ten 
shillings. It is easily done by one who understands it. The 
professor does not practise this art for the lucre of gain, but he 
understands it in detail. And of this he gave such proofs to 
the tramp that the latter was astonished. 

‘A tinker would like to have a wife who knows as much of 
that as you do,’ he remarked. No woman is fit to be a tinker’s 
wife who can’t make ten shillings a day by glantherin. Glant- 
herin or gla@herin is the correct word in Shelter for ringing 
the changes. As for the language, I believe it’s mostly Gaelic, 
but it’s mixed up with Romanis and canting or thieves’ slang. 
Once it was the common language of all the old tinkers. But of 
late years the old tinkers’ families are mostly broken up, and 
the language is perishing.’ 

Then he proceeded to give us the words in Shelta or Mink- 
lers Thari. They were as follows: 


Shelkin gallopas Selling ferns. 
Ha } Brother, friend—a man. 


Bewr Woman. 











Gothlin 


Young bewr 


Dirra 
Pani 
Stiff 
Yack 


Mush-faker 

Mithani (mithni) 
Ghesterman (ghesti) 
Needi-mizzler 


Dinnessy 
Stall 
Biyéghin 


Biyég 


Biyég th’eenik 


Crack 
Monkery 
Prat 


Néd askan 
Glantherin (glad’herin) 
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Child. 
Girl. 


Bread. 
Water (Romany). 
A warrant (common cant). 


A watch (cant, ie. bull’s eye. 
Yack, an eye in Romany). 


Umbrella mender. 
Policeman. 
Magistrate. 

A tramp. 

Cat. 

Go; travel. 
Stealing. 

To steal. 

To steal the thing. 
A stick. 

Country. 

Stop, stay, lodge. 
Lodging. 

Money ; swindling. 


This word has a very peculiar pronunciation. 


Sauni or sonnl 
Strépuck (reepuck) 
Strépuck lusk 
Luthrum’s gothlin 


Kurrb yer pee 


Pee 


Borers and jumpers 


Borers 
Jumpers 
Ogles 
Nyock 
Nyock 
Odd 
Midgic 


Ny0(d)ghee 


Sai, sy 


Charrshom 
Cherrshom 
Tusheroon 
Tré-nyock 

Tripo-rauniel 


Thari 
Bug | 


See. 
A harlot. 


Son of a harlot. 


Punch your head or face. 
Face. 

Tinkers’ tools. 

Gimlets. 

Cranks 

Eyes (common slang). 
Head. 

A penny. 

Two. 


A shilling. 


A pound. 
Sixpence. 


A crown. 


Threepence. 
A pot of beer. 


Talk. 
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Can you thari Shelter? Can youbug Shelta? Can you talk 
tinkers’ language ? 


Shelter, shelta Tinker’s slang. 
Lakin, larkin Girl. 


Curious as perhaps indicating an affinity between the Hin- 
dustani larki and the Gypsy rakli. 


Snips Scissors (slang). 
Dingle fakir A. bell-hanger. 
Dunnovans Potato. 

Fay (vulgarly fee) Meat. 


Our informant declared that there are vulgar forms of cer- 
tain words. 


Gladdher : Ring the changes, 


‘No minkler would have a bewr who couldn’t gladdher.’ 


Reesbin Prison. 

Tré-moon Three months ; a ‘ drag.’ 

Rauniel 

Runniel 

Max Spirits (slang). 

Chiv Knife. (Romany : a pointed knife, 
i.e. tongue.) 

Thari To speak or tell. 


Beer. 


‘I tharied the soobri I sonnied him.’ ‘I told the man I 
saw him. 


Mushgraw. 
Our informant did not know whether this word, of Romany 
origin, meant, in Shelter, policeman or magistrate. 


Seri, scree To write. 


Our informant suggested scribe as the origin of this word. 
Reader A writ. 


‘You're readered soobri.’ ‘You are put in the “ Police 
Gazette,” friend.’ 

Our informant could only give a single specimen of the 
Shelta literature. It was as follows :— 


My name is Barney Mucafee, 
With my borers and jumpers down to my thee (thigh), 
An’ its forty miles I’ve come to kerrb yer pee. 
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This vocabulary is, as he declared, an extremely imperfect 
specimen of the language. He did not claim to speak it well. 
In its purity it is not mingled with Romany or thieves’ slang. 
Perhaps some student of English dialects may yet succeed in 
recovering it all. The pronunciation of many of the words is 
singular, and very different from English or Romany. 

Just as the last word was written down, there came up a 
woman, a female tramp of the most hardened kind. It seldom 
happens that gentlemen sit down in familiar friendly converse 
with vagabonds. When they do they are almost always religious 
people, anxious to talk with the poor for the good of their souls. 
The talk generally ends with a charitable gift. Such was the 
view (as our informant afterwards told us) which she took of 
our party. I also infer that she thought we must be very ver- 
dant and an easy prey. Almost without preliminary greeting 
she told us that she was in great straits—suffering terribly— 
and appealed to the man for confirmation, adding that if we 
would kindly lend her a sovereign it should be faithfully repaid 
in the morning. 

The professor burst out laughing. But the fern-collector 
gazed at her in wrath and amazement. 

‘I say, old woman,’ he cried; ‘do you know who you're 
rakkerin (speaking) to. This here gentleman is one of the 
deepest Romany ryes (gipsy gentlemen) a-going. And that 
there one could gladdher you out of your eye-teeth.’ 

She gave one look of dismay—I shall never forget that look 
—and ran away. The witch had chanced upon Arbaces. I 
think that the tramp had been in his time a man in better 
position. He was possibly a lawyer’s clerk who had fallen into 
evil ways. He spoke English correctly when not addressing 
the beggar woman. There was in Aberystwith at the same 
time another fern-seller, an elderly man, as wretched and as 
ragged a creature as I ever met. Yet he also spoke English 
purely, and could give in Latin the names of all the plants 
which he sold. I have always supposed that the tinkers’ lan- 
guage spoken of by Shakespeare was Romany; but I now in- 
cline to think it may have been Shelta. 


CHARLES G. LELAND. 








THE TREATMENT OF VAGRANCY. 


Recent disturbances of the labour market and other causes 
have brought out the plague of beggars in England in no 
ordinary degree. Those who dwell in towns or on high roads 
in the country which lead from one casual ward to another have 
been conscious of a considerable increase in the number, never 
very small, of casual applications for assistance. The unwary 
are probably under the impression that this has been solely 
caused by the scarcity of work produced by the severe weather 
and by the general commercial depression. That this is partly 
the case may be allowed; but it is only in a small degree that 
the increase of vagabondage should be ascribed to these causes. 
The recent report of Mr. Henley on the ‘ Poor Laws of certain 
of the United States’ revealed the springs of action which pro- 
duce certain phenomena of pauperism in a very minute and in- 
controvertible manner. Whenever there is real distress a large 
number of persons who dwell on the border land of pauperism 
are attracted by the gifts which are freely offered by the charit- 
able at such times. A few years ago New York, which is a large 
manufacturing centre, passed through a painful industrial panic. 
Although the business community was exceedingly impoverished, 
preparations were at once made for the relief of those still more 
unfortunate. The generosity exhibited was, however, in the 
words of a speaker at the Social Science Congress of May 1874, 
‘without discretion.” What was the consequence ? 


Poor families [we are told by the same speaker] abandoned steady 
industry, got their meals at the soup kitchens, and spent the day in 
going from one charitable organisation to another 
poorest quarters the liquor trade was never so prosperous. . . - + 
Some of the best working men in the city ate and lodged at the 
public expense. Thousands of able-bodied artisans, young and skilful, 
were fed by alms. The idleness and dependence injured many among 
them irretrievably. 


As in America so in Great Britain, indiscriminate, uninquir- 
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ing pseudo-charity creates the very class of paupers it professes 
to relieve. But there is this difference, that the English system 
is not a voluntary one, as across the Atlantic, but is dependent 
on the State. Vagrancy is here an offence against the law it is 
true, but it goes practically all but scot-free. On the other hand 
each one of the 700 or 800 unions in Great Britain is obliged 
to maintain a casual ward for the reception of vast crowds of 
beggars who wander about the roads and streets and are a 
nuisance to all with whom they come in contact, and not least 
to themselves. Whatever may be said of the action of the 
Poor Laws on our settled poor, it can hardly be contested that 
the ‘plague of beggars’ is fostered by it. Vagabondage is a 
burning question of the day. 

It is no new question. It is not a question that is asking for 
a solution only in thiscountry. We venture to think that a brief 
examination of what was done three, four, or five centuries ago 
in England and France, and what is being done now in these 
and one or two other countries, should not be without interest 
at the present time. 

The true view of vagabondage is that it is a disease; not 
always preventable, but still a disease. In ancient days it was a 
crime. We are not, it must be remembered, treating of mere 
poverty, but of the mendicant and wandering habits of the 
‘sturdy beggar’ of the Elizabethan period. The indigent poor 
were then treated in their own localities, in which they were 
perfectly well known, with great kindness and consideration, 
especially at the hands of the Church. The monasteries made it 
a chief business to supply the needs of the poor ; and after their 
suppression the famous Act of Elizabeth in 1601 established the 
basis of the present Poor Law. Previously to this date, though 
charity was voluntary, the poor were expected to be maintained 
by ‘ parsons, rectors of the Church, and parishioners, so that none 
should die for default of sustenance.’ 

But the vagrants who infested the country in those days met 
a very different fate. The abolition of serfdom produced the 
first movement towards the establishment of a Poor Law. The 
Act of Richard II. (1388) may be said to be the first legal 
enactment on the subject. In the early part of the fifteenth 
century vagrancy was increasing. At its close vagabonds were 
ordered to be put in the stocks instead of being condemned to 
the more costly punishment of imprisonment; those not able to 
work being forbidden to beg out of their own neighbourhood. 
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In the next century the suppression of the religious houses 
gave a fresh impetus to vagabondage. Disabled vagrants were 
supplied with letters authorising them to beg in their own 
hundreds, and were punished with the stocks or whipping if 
they disobeyed either regulation. Able-bodied vagabonds were 
whipped ‘till the body be bloody’ for begging anywhere. Whilst 
provision was made for the tender care of the poor, ‘ ruffelers,’ 
calling themselves serving men, but having no masters, were 
treated with the greatest severity. They were regarded as sturdy 
vagabonds, their ears were cropped, and if they persisted in idle- 
ness they were put to death. Later on in the century the same 
Draconian system prevailed. The able-bodied beggar was pun- 
ished first by whipping and branding, and afterwards by death 
asa felon. The establishment of houses of correction in the 
reign of James I. introduced a new era. These were destined to 
punish the disorderly and employ the idle, and formed the first 
steps towards the present system of extreme leniency under 
which there is practically no punishment for the man who 
deliberately chooses to say he prefers idleness to labour. It is 
needless to follow all the steps by which the poor rates became, 
before 1834, so heavy that land in more than one place was 
actually thrown out of cultivation. Enough has been said to 
show the general character—that of extreme severity—of the 
treatment to which the wilful idler and vagrant was treated 
in the Middle Ages. That treatment was unsuccessful. 

It is a disputed point whether public charity existed in pagan 
times in France, or whether it was first established by a decree of 
the Council of Tours, a.p. 567. This canon required each city to 
support its own poor according to its resources, and compelled 
the priests and other inhabitants to contribute to their support. - 
Between A.D. 630 and 800 the sovereigns declared themselves pro- 
tectors of the poor. The Oapitularies of Charlemagne bear wit- 
ness to this solicitude. In A.p. 807 this monarch expressed his 
desire that any of his faithful subjects having indigent persons 
on their domains should nourish them, and thus prevent their 
going to beg elsewhere. In early feudal times the predomin- 
ance of a warlike aristocracy brought labour into discredit and 
reduced the labourer into a position of slavery. The reign of 
St. Louis inaugurated a new era. The building of churches and 
religious houses gave a fresh impetus to employment, and en- 
couraged the establishment of guilds of various crafts, which 
tended to raise the moral and material condition of the working 
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classes. In the country the monks performed the task of tend- 
ing the sick and succouring the poor. In the towns numerous 
hostels Diew sprang up and formed places of refuge for the 
infirm and the sick. But the administration of charity did not 
remain exclusively in the hands of the clergy. In the reign of 
Philip the Fair (1285-1314) charitable foundations began to 
be secularised ; that is, laymen were associated with the clergy 
in their management. A famous bull of Clement V. con- 
firmed and completed this new arrangement ; the predominant 
idea of that document being to appoint laymen as representa- 
tives of the original pious founders. Already, in the fourteenth 
century, the municipalities of some large towns had established 
organisations for the relief of the poor; and two centuries later 
this had become general. In order to provide means for the 
distribution of an awmosne raisonnable money was allowed by an 
ordonnance of Francis I. in 1536 to be collected not only in the 
churches, but from house to house; whilst abbeys, priories, chap- 
ters, and colleges were bound to pay, according to the parishes 
in which they were situated, ‘la valeur Wicelle awmosne.’ 
This was evidently nothing more nor less than a poor rate. 
This decree was confirmed a few years later by Charles IX. 

It will be observed that from the earliest date the object of 
the legislator is quite as much to repress mendicity as to assist 
the poor. Hardly less rigour was employed against the mendi- 
cant than against our own sturdy Elizabethan beggar. John II., 
in 1350, forbids the giving of alms to beggars in good health, 
and orders them to be imprisoned for four days for a first 
offence; if they offend again he condemns them to the pillory ; 
and ‘a la tierce fois, il les fait signer au front Cun fer chaud 
et les bannit.” In 1587'the Parliament orders mendicants not 
natives of the capital to quit Paris, and threatens with the 
Whip those who disobey. The nearest approach to the penalty of 
death, which was at one time the punishment for persistent 
begging in England, was five years of the galleys under the 
reign of Louis XIV. 

It is generally assumed that charity becamea legal obliga- 
tion on the owners of property in England, as a consequence of 
the abolition of the monasteries at the time of the Reformation. 
A large increase of mendicancy and pauperism took place in 
France at the same epoch, for which it is clear that another 
cause must be sought. Life received a great impetus at the 
end of the sixteenth and beginning of the seventeenth centuries, 
VOL. III. N.S. L 
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Industries began to flourish and trade to increase, as they had 
never done before; the laws of health were beginning to be un- 
derstood ; human life was more secure than it had been. Thus 
whilst, on the one hand, wealth increased, the pressure of popu- 
lation made itself felt on the other. The process then began to 
operate, which the efforts of economists have hitherto failed to 
check, even in the present day. A breath of prosperity caused 
a rapid increase of population, which, in a generation, more than 
consumed the advantages which, with thrift and prudence, might 
have lasted for a long period. Wealth accumulated in few 
hands, and by its side great poverty soon appeared. Such a state 
of things naturally produced mendicancy, against which society 
proceeded to arm itself in France, as elsewhere, with the whip 
and the branding iron. These measures failed almost wholly to 
attain the end desired. 

So much for the past. What are the measures that are being 
adopted by the legislators and economists of the nineteenth 
century in this matter ? 

In England, as we have seen, the vagrant leads a free life. 
Though begging is an offence, probably not one act of begging 
in a hundred thousand is treated as such. The vagabond roams 
from casual ward to casual ward, levying black mail upon his 
road, and receiving clean and sufficient food and accommodation 
at whatever public ward he may choose to patronise for the 
night. The task of work which he has to perform in the morn- 
ing is rarely very serious, and by eleven o’clock in the forenoon 
he is again on the road. Often he derives from his black mail 
sufficient to enable him to occupy a private lodging for the 
night; but, as a rule, he prefers to patronise the public hotel so 
generously provided by the nation, and to keep his money for 
personal indulgences. Is it surprising that under such a system 
our thoroughfares should swarm with ‘ knights of the road,’ who, 
in lonely places, exercise no small terrorism over the timid and 
the weak? The class is increasing; nor is it easy to see why 
it should not increase indefinitely. The spirit of defiance is 
abroad, and the vagabond is beginning to claim as almost a 
right what a few years ago he eagerly accepted as a favour. 
This appears to be the most dangerous point in the whole 
matter: it is one of the many forms in which the Social 
Democracy of Germany, the Communism of France, and the 
Nihilism of Russia are showing themselves in England. 

France has taken up the question of vagabondage in a 
serious spirit, and has treated it with logical and philosophic 
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earnestness. So. far back as 1764 houses of correction were 
founded for the reception of habitual beggars. These were 
subsequently called dépdts de mendicité, and to them were 
added, in 1790, workshops for the able-bodied. In 1793 the 
Legislature substituted for the dépots houses of repression, which 
were governed by rules of extreme severity. A decree dictated 
by Napoleon himself to the Duke of Bassano, in 1808, estab- 
lished a dépét de mendicité in every department. This law 
still prevails. Originally all the dépots were managed on the 
same plan, but experience has greatly modified the rules in 
different localities. That of St. Denis, which serves the whole 
of the department of the Seine, including Paris, is one of the 
largest and best managed in France. A vagabond who has been 
condemned to a term of imprisonment in the ordinary prisons 
of the State—the usual period is ten days, although the magis- 
trates have power of committal up to six months—is handed 
over to the dépdt de mendicité on the expiration of his sentence. 
On his arrival he is put in a bath, and for his rags is substituted 
the dress of the establishment. He is then set to work. Menare 
employed at the loom or in the manufacture of slippers, wooden 
shoes, straw hats, iron chains, imitation leather, and other objects 
of common use; the women are engaged in needlework and 
housework. As far as possible, what is required in the dépdt is 
produced by the inmates. Every one receives pay according to 
the nature of the work he does; and if a beggar on admission 
knows no trade, he is taught one. Half of the earnings belong 
to the establishment, the other half to the worker. The latter 
moiety, however, is divided into two halves; one of which is 
doled out in small sums, in order to sweeten a little the life of 
the prisoner, and the remainder is kept as a nest-egg, or masse, 
with which he may start in life on his discharge. In the dépét 
at St. Denis, a beggar is discharged when his masse reaches ten 
francs. This dépdt generally contains 800 or 900 inmates. 
The system undoubtedly works well; and to it is owing, in no 
small degree, the comparative freedom of France from the 
plague of beggars from which some other countries suffer. The 
cost of the dépOdts, so far as they are not self-supporting, falls 
upon the department—that is, upon the State. In order to re- 
move all excuse for begging, the local authorities are permitted 
to make small grants, called centimes de voyage, to poor travel- 
ling workmen, who can show that they are legitimately engaged 
in seeking work, 
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In several other countries of Europe a somewhat similar 
system has been initiated. This is notably the case in Switzer- 
land. The Canton de Vaud has recently established colonies in 
which vagrants are set to work. There are two of these, of 
which one is much more severe in treatment than the other. 
The less severe one at Payerne gives agricultural occupation to 
those detained in it. They are prisoners, but their life is freer 
than that of ordinary convicts, and savours less of the prison. 
In Vaud there is a compulsory Poor Law, as in England, so 
that the family of the colonist generally becomes chargeable 
to their commune during the term of detention. His earnings 
are in this case remitted to the local authorities in which his 
settlement is. This rule affords an admirable opportunity for 
a piece of singularly appropriate retributive justice in the case 
of wife-deserters. The stricter penitential colony is movable, 
the colonists occupying a temporary wooden barrack which is 
erected in the neighbourhood of the undertaking on which they 
are engaged. Their present work is the excavation of a canal which 
is to serve as a new bed for the river Orbe, and the drainage of 
the adjoining plain. It may probably be remarked that in Eng- 
land there is astringent law against vagabondage. But its strin- 
gency consists in police regulations, and not in attempts at 
reforming the sinner. Even in those countries in which the 
principle of reformation rather than punishment is admitted, 
there have been few cases in which means are provided for its 
being carried out. Both in Germany and Belgium we hear of 
(lépots de mendicité, but these are not in practical operation 
to the same extent as in France and the Canton de Vaud. 

That Great Britain must adopt, eventually, some such mea- 
sures as those in practice at St. Denis or Payerne, few who 
have studied this question can have any reasonable doubt. Two 
principal objections may be made to these schemes. First, it 
may be said that it is bad political economy for the State to 
provide work for any class of men. It is true that every effort 
to secure employment for all must fail; for the workers are a 
constant factor in the problem, whilst the work varies. In other 
words, it is impossible to be certain that work will always, and 
under every condition, be at hand. Vagabonds, however, are 
not supplied in France and Switzerland with work at the market 
prices. They are compelled to accept occupation on such terms 
as may be offered them, and these are always so low as to be 
very unlikely to tempt workmen from other employments. 
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The second important objection to the establishment of asylums 
in which vagabondage shall be treated as a disease to be cured 
rather than a crime to be punished, is that it is not the part of 
the State to interfere in so minute and paternal a way in the 
affairs of individuals. But the State in England does thus inter- 
fere by offering to all vagabonds a large amount of assistance 
without the smallest antecedent inquiry or any condition what- 
ever, save only indigence. ‘The State goes either too far or not 
far enough. Herein lies the great evil of the present system. 
Modern writers are very ready to condemn the indiscriminate 
charity of individuals. Is not the indiscriminate charity of the 
State equally hurtful? If it is right that no vagabond should 
be allowed to starve, is it not a nearly equal duty to see that 
the help afforded should not be given in such a form as to foster 
mendicancy and sap the roots of the virtues of self-reliance and 
independence of character? These considerations should be a 
sufficient justification for a serious attempt to remodel our 
vagrant laws, and to introduce some remedy for the improvi- 
dence they have created. 

Let us briefly recapitulate the views which have been put 
forward in this brief paper :— 

1. Vagrancy has greatly increased in Great Britain of late 
years under the fostering influence of the hundreds of casual 
wards which are scattered up and down the country, and of the 
undiscriminating charity of a public which is utterly ignorant 
of the simplest laws of political economy and of the harm in- 
variably caused by doles. 

2. Vagabondage has been treated in the past with severity, 
and was not put down thereby. 

3. It has recently been treated with gentleness with a similar 
result. 

4. In several continental countries a system has been adopted 
by which vagrancy has been regarded as a disease rather than a 
crime, or as we treat it, almost as a virtue. 

Lastly, there is no reason why we should not adopt a similar 
method in this country by compelling professional vagrants to 
work under restraint for a time, in the belief that they would 
eventually acquire habits of industry. At any rate the experi- 
ment might be tried at first on a small scale. The system has 


this advantage, that, as has been proved abroad, it is not a costly 
one, 
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MIDDLE-CLASS EDUCATION. 


THE fermentation which is going on among the English public 
about education is not of the nature of a political ery, which 
will have its day and pass away. It arises from a social neces- 
sity. It grows out of actualities. It is not an impulse, but a 
constant pressure, generated by life as we have to live it. For 
this reason it will not answer to set aside all talk about edu- 
cation as a bore. It cannot be talked out and done with. The 
outside talk about it must go on. There is no such thing as a 
perfect school system which can be worked as a bureaucratic 
machine, independently of watchful criticism from a professional 
bar. The ‘department’ has all the superiority which a cabinet 
minister has over a speaker on the opposition benches. An 
experienced school-inspector will smile at the phantom lights of 
the zealous gentleman who writes to the ‘Times’ to instruct 
him in his duties, or the windy oratory which is received with 
applause from a social science platform. The office knows far 
more than any amateur coming forward out of the general 
public. Yet for all this, criticism from the outside is indis- 
pensable to the good working of any school establishment. 
This watchful eye of a jealous opposition is perpetually 
turned upon the elementary schools of the country which are 
now consolidated into some semblance of an organised whole, on 
a permanent footing. Here criticism evinces its usefulness, and 
justifies itself by being close, applicable, well-informed. The 
questions debated are narrowed to a few points, and these, 
practical, intelligible, measurable by precedent and experience. 
As we rise in the scale of schools, criticism becomes more wide, 
uncertain, and less instructed, and therefore loses in authority 
and efficaciousness. In regard to secondary education, debate 
going on for years has not wrought out a conviction of the 
necessity of organising middle-grade schools and placing them 
in a definite relation to the elementary schools below, and the 
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public schools above. In a speech at Liverpool in 1877, I 
said that middle-class education in this country was very bad, 
and that there was no prospect of its becoming better! Indig- 
nant protests were heard to arise from all parts. One highly 
respectable school proprietor thought he disproved this charge 
by citing numbers of successes in the local and other exami- 
nations, which had been got by his scholars. It was, indeed, 
quite fair that a school, in which good work was done, should 
claim to be exempted. All general statements require to have 
room made for the exceptions. The exceptions, in this instance, 
being allowed for, there is nothing to abate, I greatly fear, from 
my general condemnation of secondary education in this country. 
‘It is very bad, and there is no prospect of its becoming better.’ 
The words, indeed, were not originally mine; I was only re- 
peating them after Dr. Abbott, who had made this assertion 
two years before at the meeting of the Social Science Association 
at Brighton. 

Is not Dr. Abbott’s complaint as true and as applicable now 
as it was four years ago? When we think of how much would 
be required to be done before a thorough system of second grade 
schools in just relation to the elementary and the public schools 
should be established throughout England, and regularly sup- 
plied with competent and trained teachers, the success of a few 
hundred pupils from half-a-dozen exceptional schools, can count 
for nothing in our survey. It is therefore necessary to return 
again and again to the charge, and however irksome the task 
may be, however beaten the field, to persist in urging on public 
opinion the necessity of organising a national establishment 
of day-schools for boys and girls from thirteen to seventeen in 
all the towns throughout the kingdom. It is with the middle 
schools as with the elementary in this respect. In elementary 
schools it will occasionally happen that a voluntary school, 
under the hands of a skilful and zealous manager, will be a 
better school than the average board school. Yet in spite of 
this exceptional occurence, it is certainly true that the board 
school average is a far higher average efficiency than that of the 
Voluntary system. So it would be with middle-grade schools. 
No experienced teacher is in love with ‘centralisation ’ as such. 
A school is eminently an affair of individual character and 
energy. It is the spirit of the head-master that makes the 
school. A true teacher, with his mind in his work, is far better 
left to himself, and is only fettered and obstructed by ‘ regula- 
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tions.’ But such inspired teachers are almost as rare as poets; 
nor is it enough that an individual school, here and there, 
should be good ; what is wanted is a system of schools, like the 
Post Office, within everyone’s reach who requires it. The creation 
of such a system is beyond the power of voluntary effort, and 
it is for that reason alone that we invoke the interposition of 
the state and the legislature. 

In such a national establishment the largest scope should be 
left to individual energy. Legislation should strictly confine itself 
to doing that which none other but the state can do. Legis- 
lation must be called in, not to create the schools, but to create 
the conditions under which the schools can come into being, 
and to define and fix the relations between them and the third- 
grade schools which are to lead up to them, and between them 
and the science colleges and universities which are above them. 

This seems to place very low the amount of aid which we 
demand from the state on behalf of secondary education. But 
it must be remembered that the legislature has already made 
one attempt to reform secondary education in this country, and 
in that attempt has met with decisive defeat. The ‘* Endowed 
Schools’ Commission,’ created by the Act of 1869, was, if not a 
vigorous or thorough measure, yet a promising commencement. 
The Endowed Schools’ Commission was an executive commission, 
instructed to carry out the recommendations (or some of them) 
of the antecedent Inquiry Commission, which during the three 
years 1865-8 had collected all the facts in their exhaustive 
Report. It was impossible, after the facts exhibited in that 
report, for any parliament, however indifferent to the welfare of 
the country, to withhold action upon the report. Accordingly 
the Endowed Schools’ Commission was appointed and set to 
work. The Act under which this commission was appointed 
did not propose anything like an organised scheme of secondary 
instruction, en rapport with the lower and higher systems of 
schools, nor do the commissioners themselves appear to have 
had any other guiding principle than that of making endow- 
ments, now vested, serviceable to middle-class education. They 
only attacked schools in detail. What they proposed to do 
with the schools which they thus individually investigated was 
conceived in a liberal spirit, and in the best direction. But 
they only proposed. They did, and could do, nothing. They 
were beaten, and parliament was beaten, by the phalanx of 
vested interest which they had to encounter ; a mingled mass of 
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selfishness, dogged resistance, Tory obstructiveness, and narrow- 
mindedness which the local solicitor manipulated and fattened 
upon. The Endowed Schools’ Commission came to an end, and 
part of its powers were transferred to the Charity Commission, 
a commission which has large powers of dealing with endow- 
ments, and which does deal with them upon some principles 
satisfactory to itself, but which is a commission with quite other 
objects than that of creating a system of intermediate schools. 

This calamitous shipwreck of the Endowed Schools’ Commis- 
sion was the end of the first serious attempt of the Government 
and Legislature of this country to deal with its secondary 
schools. Well might the disheartening effect of this heavy 
defeat call forth Dr. Abbott’s cry of despair. * Middle-class 
education is very bad, and there is no prospect of its getting 
better. The scope of the Endowed Schools’ Commission was 
far from being a liberal or comprehensive scope. They only 
proposed to reform and endow single schools one by one; they 
were not put there to organise, on a statesman-like plan, a 
system of intermediate education, such as exists in Germany. 
Yet even their modest and necessary enterprise was too liberal 
for the interests they came to disturb. The Commission was 
clamoured down, and the middle-classes of this country were 
left in that contented state of educational destitution in which 
they have been since they forsook the ‘ grammar-schools.’ 

One hears much of the rapid progress of public opinion in 
the matter of secondary education. Mr. MacCarthy, who is 
thoroughly well informed as to what is going on, is very san- 
guine as to the reality of such a form of movement. I hope 
that Mr. MacCarthy may prove to be right. But it is not 
merely indifference that we have here to combat; there is an 
activity which takes a false direction. Looking at the reports 
of the Charity Commission, I see that its schemes for secondary 
endowed schools are dominated by the principle of the carriére 
ouverte aux talents. The Commissioners, so far as they have 
educational views at all, seem to regard school as a ladder by 
which a few able boys may rise in the social scale. They have, 
they say in their twenty-fifth report, devoted especial care to 
the ladder of endowment. Again, the Bishop of Exeter, in his 
letter to the mayor on the reorganisation of the Exeter endow- 
ments, considers the chief or only object of these endow- 
ments to be, that by their aid ‘the poor lad may attain the 
aims of an honourable ambition.’ 
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May the time be far distant, when in this free land the 
highest posts may not, be open to the most lowly born! The 
hope of advancement in life is the best sweetener of the toil of 
labour, and the one source of anation’senergy. It isa principle 
which must be appealed to and called into play in all conditions 
of life. But it is not a principle on which a sound system of 
national education can be built. The second grade school is 
demoralised by being treated as the ‘ladder,’ the attention of 
the master being engrossed by the aspiring boy, to the neglect 
of most of the other pupils. And the issue of such hyperstimu- 
lation of ambition is, in the majority of cases, disastrous to the 
successful candidate himself. One in a thousand becomes dis- 
tinguished, and the successful judge or bishop is pointed to for 
a whole generation as proof of the success of the system. A 
large percentage, disqualified by their literary education for the 
rougher occupations of practical business, join the struggling 
crowd of competitors for employment in the periodical press, or 
are landed in a life-long battle with genteel poverty as clerks or 
clergymen. The system of the ‘ladder’ is but an unnecessary 
stimulus to a motive of itself sufficiently powerful. We all 
desire to improve our income, for increased income means 
more enjoyment; and the desire of enjoyment is a motive al- 
ready so pervasive and effectual that it does not need to be 
ministered to by the school. The school, considered as sound 
discipline of mind and character, should rather furnish a cor- 
rective to that false moral estimate, the prevalence of which is 
the mark of want of education—the opinion, viz., that it is the 
coat that makes the gentleman. 

I am not preaching the old-fashioned and discredited doc- — 
trine of ‘ Be content with your station in life.’ 


When we talk (says A. Trollope) of sordid gain and filthy lucre, 
we are generally hypocrites. If gains be sordid and lucre filthy, where 
is the priest, the lawyer, the doctor, who does not wish for dirty 
hands? An income, and the power of putting by something for old 
age, something for those who are to come after, is the wholesome 
and acknowledged desire of all professional men. 


This wisdom of the world seems to me incontrovertible, and 
I entirely subscribe to it. Let the poor boy, by all means, 
have his chances; let no obstacles be thrown in the way of his 
honourable ambition. What I contend is that the boy, rich or 
poor, will have his moral worth as a man, his self-respect, and 
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his happiness, increased by having early learned, that valuable as 
income is, there is something still more valuable, and that is— 
himself! Money is the measure of all values, this one value 
only excepted. This is a faith which should not merely be 
heard in the schoolroom, but exemplified in the school itself. 
It is little use for a bishop to preach in his cathedral on Sunday 
that ‘ godliness is great riches’ if the schools in his diocese are 
to be organised on the ‘ ladder’ system. There is a religion of 
the school, a religion which does not consist in catechism, but 
in inspiring noble aims, and that human consciousness which is 
the only root on which manners and civility can be grown. 

The only principle on which a great people, constituted for 
permanence, can establish its schools is on the recognition of 
the worth of man as man. This principle must underlie all the 
arrangements of school. No school is worth much which does 
not aim first at turning out a man and a citizen, and secondarily 
only at qualifying for the bread-winning profession. When 
‘Tom Brown’ defines school as a place where a boy ‘ learns to 
be a gentleman, and to make his hands keep his head,’ he puts 
the two lessons in their proper order. To be a gentleman— 
that is the first thing for every boy who attends a middle school. 
Yes, for middle-class schools, and not for the grammar-school 
boy only. It is a sad thing that in our country the word 
gentleman should come to mean a man who wears a black coat, 
has plenty of money to spend, and nothing to do. The true 
meaning of the word ‘gentleman’ is preserved in the old adage, 
‘Gentle is that gentle does.’ When a tradesman says, ‘I don’t 
want my son to get fine notions, and to be a gentleman ; I want 
him to stick to the shop like his father before him,’ he is quite 
right if we take the word ‘gentleman’ to mean idleness and 
Vicious extravagance. But the real elements of a gentleman, 
viz., courtesy, honourable feeling, the * manners,’ which ‘ makyth 
man, these fine qualities I desire to claim for the middle class 
as well as for the class above the middle. ‘Man doth not live 
by bread alone.’ 

There is much dispute as to what should be taught in 
middle schools. Let the answer be ‘that which humanises.’ 
The aim of the school is not the storing of the memory with 
knowledge. That, and that only, is educative which moulds, 
forms, modifies the soul or mind. Out of a piece of cold metal 
you can fashion nothing. Iron must be heated before it can be 
bent and shaped to any purpose. Nothing educates which does 
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not raise the mental powers at least to a red heat. It is more 
efficacious still if it can raise them to a white heat, or still more, 
if it can fuse them. 

Putting aside the elementary school, which is a preparatory 
stage only, we shall not be wrong if we say that the aim of 
school after fourteen, be it middle or grammar school, is to 
form a perfect human mind and body, senses and understanding 
all performing their functions in combined, healthy, and har- 
monious action. We aim not at teaching this or that, but at 
raising all the powers, bodily and mental, to their full state of 
health and vigour, and directing them towards worthy objects. 
The teacher, says Jean Paul, ‘ endeavours to liberate the ideal 
human being which is concealed in every child’ (Levana), 
Knowledge in this training is a means, not an end. We ask of 
the pupil whom we turn out, what he is, not what he knows. 
Hence it is that examinations, directed as the paper examina- 
tion of the numerous examining boards now flourishing are 
directed, to finding out what the pupil knows, have the effect of 
concentrating the teacher’s effort upon the least important part 
of his function. The modern schoolmaster seems to have com- 
plaisantly resigned his independence. He rests his claim to 
approbation not on the character of the youths he turns out, 
but on the percentage of marks which they have earned in 
some examination in superficial knowledge. 

The word ‘liberate’ just quoted from Jean Paul, will supply 
us with suggestions of what the mental faculties are, which 
education after fourteen aims at developing. It does not aim 
at the encouragement of any peculiar notions, or ideas, or set of 
principles ; its aim is the bringing out that common character, 
that humanity which every one of us receives at birth from the - 
hand of the Creator, but which is starved, pinched, distorted by 
custom, by convention, by creed, by opinion, and _ tradition. 
This is why this education is called ‘ liberal,’ because it liberates 
the true man in us from those shackles of prejudice in which 
untrained minds are hide-bound all their lives. We are apt to 
suppose that the typical man is the ordinary John Bull, as he 
is met with every day in business or trade; the man we meet 
in the streets, the man we all know. But this is an imperfect 
conception of the human type. The average ordinary man 1s a 
stunted, crippled, deformed being. The majority of mankind 
remain, in respect of intellect, always children. The child is 
only moved by that which acts directly upon him. He is the 
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slave of an artless egotism which limits his sensitiveness and 
his ideas to the objects with which he is personally in contact. 
But he is capable of having his soul developed to its normal 
size, and of embracing a much wider horizon. It is only those 
whose intellect has been thus enlarged and strengthened, who 
have arrived at full growth, who realise the true human type of 
civilised man. 

This I conceive to be the true aim of the school, the one 
educational process which is common to all grades alike. So 
far is mental development from being a monopoly of the rich, 
that it is the only true foundation of a Republic. The acquisi- 
tion of knowledge, the study of an abstruse science, e.g. Greek, 
or chemistry, or astronomy, requires time and leisure. Now, 
not all of us have leisure; not all of us can give up four years 
to go to a University to learn science. But every one of us, 
man or woman, has an intellect in embryo, if we will allow it 
air and space to expand freely. Schools and colleges, be they 
for the higher or for the middle class, have this object in 
common, to qualify for life. And life is not the profession or 
the shop ; these are livelihood, not life. 

Will the day ever come when our great towns and centres of 
population will be supplied with a network of schools for boys 
and girls above fourteen, not founded on the ‘ ladder of promo- 
tion system,’ but on the recognition of the value of life as life, 
of the worth of man as man? There is no fear of success in the 
world, of getting on, not taking care of itself without the stimu- 
lus of school prizes. What is wanted is that when the man 
has got on and has thriven in the world and is able to live, he q 
should know how to live; that he should have some other ea 
object in life than his ledger; than to live in a large house, to BA 
have many servants, and to give heavy dinners. ae 
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THE ORIGIN OF POETRY. 


Portry in its fully developed modern form may be briefly de- 
fined as the expression in rhythmical language of ideas which 
arouse sesthetic feelings in the hearer. Doubtless, therefore, it 
will sound a little paradoxical at first sight to suggest that the 
origin of poetry probably stretches back to an earlier period 
than that of articulate speech, and that the expression of es- 
thetic ideas, or indeed of any ideas whatsoever, is a later and 
unessential addition to its prime constituents. Nevertheless, 
there are good reasons which may induce us to believe that 
poetry has for its original and constant element: the rhythmical 
form alone, all other of its components, such as rime, alliter- 
ation, or meaning, being mere accretions and variations of 
more civilised ages. For its first beginnings we must, perhaps, 
look back to a period when man, a hunter and a flint-worker, 
had not yet learnt to employ language as the sole or even the 
principal instrument of his nascent thought. 

Strange as this proposition may appear, many strong argu- 
ments may yet be urged in its favour. In the first place, we 
know that amongst living savages song and dance are almost 
universally combined with one another, the common rhythmic _ 
element forming the point of union between them. Indeed, it 
is now well recognised by anthropologists that the three metric 
arts of music, poetry, and dancing, all start from a common 
origin, and have only slowly been differentiated from one 
another by successive steps. But the sounds which existing 
savages intersperse with their regular dances are often as 
meaningless as the cries which still form for Highlanders an 
integral part of a Scotch reel. What may be the fascination 
of these rhythmical steps and their corresponding sounds we 
may not perhaps be able to analyse; but all of us who have 
ever taken part in a waltz can at least feel its reality. Even 
amongst the lower animals Mr. Darwin has collected many i0- 
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stances of an incipient musical taste; while those very esthetic 
little creatures, the bower-birds, besides building for themselves 
regular and prettily decorated ‘assembly rooms,’ are in the habit 
of holding meetings in them which may be fairly enough de- 
scribed as balls. The love for rhythmical motion and for metrical 
arrangement of sounds seems to be more or less inherent in all 
the animal creation, and only to attain in man a higher and 
more perfect development. Almost every insect, bird, or mam-~- 
mal which utters any notes at all, is apt to give them some- 
thing like a regular or recurrent metre. 

Young children of our own race, before they have learnt to 
attach definite meanings to words, delight in hearing nursery 
rimes. These rimes are usually sung to very simple tunes, 
in most of which the time is strongly marked. But, to say the 
truth, the children care comparatively little for the melody, 
often exhibiting a marked preference for some person who re- 
cites the rhythms in a sing-song monotone, which is exactly the 
form taken by music and poetry amongst the lowest savages. 
The accentuated rhythm, and the accompaniment of a jigging 
motion, are the real points of attraction to babies. No idea 
need be attached to the words, and no tune need be sung. The 
main pleasure seems to be that of the combined savage dance 
and song—regular rhythmical sound with correspondingly regular 
rhythmical motion. 

As soon as children can use their own voices, they begin 
themselves to imitate these sounds. But the rimes that they 
choose are mostly those simple jingles which contain little or 
no sense. ‘ Tick, tack, to, my first go,’ ‘ Hey, diddle, diddle, 
the cat and the fiddle, *‘ Higgledy, piggledy, my black hen,’ 
‘Ding, dong, bell, cat’s in the well, ‘See-saw, Margery Daw,’ 
‘Dickety, dickety, dock, the mouse ran up the clock,’ ‘ Handy, 
spandy, Jack-a-dandy, loves plum-cake and _ sugar-candy,’ 
‘Diddle, diddle, dumpling, my son John, one shoe off and one 
shoe on,’ these are the class of verses which they much prefer to 
any connected story, however simple. If they attempt to 
repeat a few intelligible lines, they often reverse or muddle the 
words, so as to produce a similar meaningless jingle, only re- 
taining the metre and the rime, and thus proving that the 
real attraction has nothing to do with the sense. 

Again, children will often accompany their movements on a 
rocking-horse or a see-saw by meaningless repetitions of sounds, 
chanted in a monotone, and keeping time with their actions, 
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Such, for example, is the favourite childish dactylic rhythm: 
‘Rumtity tumtity, tum; rumtity, tumtity, tum-tum; rumtity, 
tumtity, tum; rumtity, tumtity, tum-tum.’ Indeed, even be- 
fore they can articulate distinctly, they will sometimes sing 
‘Dad, dad, dad,’ in regular alternations of sequence which ex- 
hibit poetry in its simplest germ. All these considerations go 
to prove that the earliest poetical pleasures are entirely in- 
dependent of any ideas expressed by the words. 

Now, if we turn from the infants of our own highly-de- 
veloped Aryan race to the lowest existing adult savages, we 
find much the same level of «sthetic feeling prevailing among 
them. The songs sung by the most degraded types of 
humanity, such as the hill tribes of India, consist actually of 
‘mere meaningless repetitions.’ These verses are conjectured 
—perhaps correctly—-to be couched in now forgotten languages; 
but even if this supposition be well founded, their practice shows 
us how far the simple esthetic pleasure is independent of the 
meaning. A step above these, the Kaffir songs are described 
as ‘mostly repetitions of a few hyperbolical expressions.’ Simi- 
larly, those used on the Gold Coast are ‘mere tautologies.’ The 
nomad Arabs have short songs which consist of nothing more 
than ‘ repetitions of a few simple ideas and words.’ The Tas- 
manian jingles ‘abound in repetitions of words or lines in a 
monotonous strain.’ In short, not to continue a tedious enu- 
meration from the works of travellers in all parts of the world, 
it must suffice to say that the poetry of most very low races is 
made up of oft-repeated sounds containing a minimum of con- 
nected sense. 

In all these cases, the song further agrees with the nursery 
rime in being accompanied by a rhythmical muscular action, the — 
dance. Here, in fact, we still see poetry, music, and dancing, 
as Mr. Herbert Spencer has pointed out, in their primeval 
undifferentiated state. When we consider the simple nature of 
these primitive pleasures, and the universality of dancing even 
amongst the lowest savages, we can hardly reject the conclusion 
that the original type of combined dance and song is a legacy 
which has been handed down to us from our earliest human or 
half-human ancestor. How far above the gorilla and the chim- 
panzee this, our very uncivilised progenitor may have been, it 
would be hard to say; but at any rate, he must have beet 
somewhat below the stupid Veddah, and the naked, almost 
speechless Andamanese, since both these tribes have inherited 
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from him all that he knew or practised, and have added a few 
acquisitions of their own. Thus poetry probably dates back to 
an earlier period than even language. For we must remember 
that at the present day more than one tribe whose tongue is so 
little advanced that it needs the accompaniment of gesticulation 
to make its meaning understood, and for whom conversation 
is therefore only possible, at night, by the light of the camp- 
fire, has yet a dance and a song of the ordinary type. Perhaps, 
then, poetry may be a heritage of our race not only from the 
fierce-jawed semi-human creatures which chipped the flint 
knives of the Abbeville drift, but even from those still more 
ancient and as yet unknown forefathers of our kind whose fire- 
split flakes the Abbé Bourgeois discovered in the miocene de- 
posits of Beauce. 

However this may be—and it must be admitted that our 
present knowledge is too scanty to build upon such an insecure 
foundation—we may at least allow that the simplest and 
earliest form of poetry is one consisting of comparatively sense- 
less verbal repetitions; and that it originally contained no 
representative sesthetic ideas. It is from this rude primeval 
shape that we propose to trace briefly the development of 
poetical art, dwelling more particularly upon its form (which is 
really the essential point in poetry) and dealing only very 
cursorily and incidentally with its matte. 

The most universal mark of poetical composition is the 
rhythmical form, which we find more or less complete in all 
savage and civilised literatures. This is a most natural and 
obvious offshoot of the original measured repetition. The songs 
even of those wild Indian hill people, the Khonds and Karens, 
are described as ‘rudely metrical.’ The verses of the African 
Yorubas ‘ fall into regular stanzas of three lines, the third being 
longer than either of the other two.’ Those of the Sandwich 
Islanders—a race possessing much esthetic taste—are said to 
be in very tolerable metre. Almost all the savage or barbarous 
verse which we have examined presents like peculiarities. 
Amongst Aryan races, our own early English or so-called 
‘Anglo-Saxon’ poetry has a rough and vigorous though not very 
polished accentual rhythm, a specimen of which will be given 
further on. The allied Scandinavian and High Dutch languages 
shared the same form of versification. The most ancient Latin 
fragments (such as the ‘Song of the Arval brotherhood’ and the 
scraps of the Twelve Tables) are couched in extremely rugged 
VOL. III, N.S. M 
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and scarcely distinguishable Saturnian verse, a verse whose pure 
form, as Macaulay observes, is illustrated in our own nursery 
line, ‘The queen was in the parlour, eating bread and honey,’ 
But the Hellenes showed very early their native artistic pre- 
eminence in the high perfection of their Homeric hexameters, 
which far surpass in regularity and beauty the metrical attempts 
of all other nations in the same incipient stage of culture. 
From them the Romans learnt the Sapphics and Alecaics of 
Horace, the modulated hendecasyllables of Catullus, and the ex- 
quisite if somewhat feminine elegiacs of Ovid. Modern Europe 
derives most of its metres from the same source, through the 
French Alexandrine and the monkish hymns. Even our native 
Teutonic rhythms, amongst which we may almost count the 
English ten-syllabled verse of five iambi, owe all their present 
polish and regularity to the Romance models introduced by 
Chaucer and his courtly contemporaries. From Hellas, through 
Rome and France, we have learnt our metric art, as we have 
learnt every other main element of our existing civilisations. 

It was long doubted whether the Semitic languages possessed 
anything like regular metre; but Professor Merx has lately 
endeavoured to show, not wholly without success, ‘ that Hebrew 
poetry falls into strophes, each normal verse of which contains 
eight syllables, the verse being scanned accentually.’ Certain 
Neo-Punic inscriptions, according to Professor Sayce, are now 
known beyond doubt to be in metre. And though parallelism 
affords a more decided mark of Semitic poetry than is afforded 
by rhythm, we may yet say, without fear of contradiction, that 
the vast mass of poetical composition, ancient or modern, savage 
or civilised, is generally distinguished by its possession of the 
metrical form, in a more or less marked degree. 

The original connection of poetry with dancing has left its 
traces in yet another way. As the dance usually consists of 
varied but recurrent figures, so the poem usually consists of 
varied but recurrent stanzas. We know that many savage 
rhythms fall into these regular modes, though, unhappily, the 
almost universal but very lazy habit of travellers who only give 
translations instead of originals, makes it impossible to quote 4 
satisfactory example. In the Greek drama, the complex arrange- 
ment of strophe, antistrophe, and epode, was entirely dependent 
upon the dances and processions of the chorus. The Sapphic, 
dithyrambic, and other lyrical stanzas can be shown in maby 
eases to have had a like origin. But epic verse, and the dia- 
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logue portion of the drama, having emancipated themselves 
from the dance and become mere recitatives, are marked by a 
continuous, as opposed to a recurrent versification. The same 
metres were copied by the Romans, and so became the models 
for all the western European nations. In our own language, 
the earliest poetry, as we get it in the great epics of Caedmon 
and Beowulf, or in the stirring ballads of Brunnanburh and 
Maldon, consisted of a single continuous alliterative metre, of 
which we shall have more to say hereafter. This metre runs 
through the whole of our early literature, from the fragments 
preserved by Beda down to the rough and homely verses of Piers 
Plowman. But with the introduction of Romance models, 
ultimately based, of course, upon the Greek, more complicated 
stanzas began to be used, of which Chaucer’s burlesque ‘ Rime 
of Sir Thopas, is a good example. In the Elizabethan era, 
other forms, such as the sonnet, were borrowed from Italy; and 
Spenser’s complicated but beautiful system is clearly formed 
upon Italian analogies. Finally, in the last century, Gray 
consciously imitated the cumbersome antistrophic arrangement 
of Greek lyrical verse, without any reference to the rhythmical 
movements by which the strophes were originally accompanied. 
Thus the lengthy alternated periods of the Georgian poets, as 
well as the Ottava Rima of ‘ Don Juan,’ or the beautiful Tenny- 
sonian stanza of ‘In Memoriam,’ can be traced back directly to 
the alternate and recurrent figures of savage dances, through 
the processional liturgy of Hellenic tragic art. Even in our 
own generation, a splendid revival of the early antistrophic form 
may be found in the majestic antiphones of Mr. Swinburne’s 
‘ Litany.’ 

To pass on to a second mark of poetical form, we may next 
examine the origin of parallelism. Almost everyone must 
have noticed in reading Hebrew poetry, even as translated and 
divided in our Authorised Version, that each idea is repeated 
twice in slightly different language. The two halves of each 
couplet correspond to one another, in sense; and the wretched 
division into verses, in our modern Bibles, has not quite suc- 
ceeded in obliterating the original system. Although this 
arrangement is probably familiar to most of our readers, it may 
be well to select a typical example for the sake of illustration, 
and to print it with the parallel lines marked as couplets. A 
few stanzas from the great prophecy of Isaiah, on the restoration 
of Jerusalem, will serve this purpose well. We have omitted a 
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word or a line here and there, besides slightly altering the diction 
of the Authorised Version, so as to ensure a certain amount of 
irregular rhythm, and to make the parallelism more completely 
evident. 


Arise, shine, for thy light is come : 
The glory of Yahweh is risen upon thee. 


For, see, the darkness shall cover the earth ; 
And gross darkness envelope the people. 


But Yahweh shall arise over thee ; 
And his glory shall be seen upon thee. 


The Gentiles shall come to thy light ; 
And kings to the brightness of thy rising. 


Thy sons shall come to thee from far ; 
And thy daughters shall be nursed at thy side. 


Then thou shalt see and flow together : 
Thy heart shall worship and be enlarged. 


For the wealth of the sea shall be poured upon thee : 
The riches of the Gentiles shall come into thy lap. 


The multitude of camels shall cover thee : 
The dromedaries of Midian and Ephah. 


All the folk of Sheba shall come : 
They shall bring gold and incense. 


The flocks of Kedar shall gather in thy marts ; 
The rams of Nebaioth shall minister to thy needs. 


They shall be offered with acceptance on mine altar : 
And I will glorify the house of my fame. 


The Psalms, and all the other Hebrew poems, are written in 
these parallel stanzas, with occasional triplets and refrains. The 
songs inserted in the narrative portions of the Old Testament 
(such as the ballad of Deborah and that of Miriam), are imme- 
diately distinguishable from the chronicles in which they are 
imbedded, by this peculiarity of diction; and a few very early 
fragments have been here and there detected in the same way. 
But though parallelism is better known in Hebrew poetry than 
in any other literature with which we are generally familiar, it 
is yet a common element of poetical form, either habitually or 
occasionally, in many languages. Not only did the Assyrians 
employ it as regularly as the Hebrews, but in the verses of the 
old Accadian language (spoken in Chaldea, before the Assyrian) 
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it is the usual distinguishing mark of poetry. In so-called 
‘Anglo-Saxon’ ballads, each couplet consists of two half-lines, 
three words in which usually begin with the same letter; but 
in addition to this alliterative jingle, and a rude form of metre, 
parallelism also is strongly marked, the second half of each 
couplet corresponding in sense to the first half of the next 
couplet. So common, indeed, is this practice in Early English 
verse, that a new paragraph almost always commences in the 
middle of a line instead of in the beginning, as we should 
naturally expect, and the connection between the couplets is 
thus doubly established, each clause being linked to the one 
before it by alliteration, and to the one after it by parallelism. 
A few lines from the song of Brunnanburh, slightly modernised, 
will show this rather complicated system. 


Here Athelstan king, 
Bestower of bracelets, 
Eadmund the Atheling, 
Slew foes in the slaughter, 
At Brunnanburh battle. 
They hewed the helmets, With hammered steel, 

The heirs of Edward ; As was their heritage, 

Their fore-father’s guerdon, That oft in the field 

They should guard their good folk Gainst every comer, 

Their home and their hoard. The hated foe fell, 

The Scottish sailors, And the shipmen of the north ; 
Fated they have fallen. The field lay gory, 

Steeped with swordsmen’s blood, Since the sun rose, 

At morning tide, A mighty mass, 

To glide o’er the ground, God’s candle bright, 

The Lord’s lofty taper, Till the great light 

Sank to its setting. There soldiers lay, 

Warriors wounded, And northern wights, 

Shot over shields, And Scotsman eke 

Wearied with war. 


Lord of earls, 

And his brother eke, 
Honoured of eld, 

With edge of the sword, 
The bucklers they clave, 


Both alliteration and parallelism are well marked in this 
passage. But to show how widely the parallel system extends 
throughout the world, and how very primitive is its origin, we 
may quote a Tasmanian story, transcribed by Milligan, in which 
it is almost as obvious as in the Hebrew poets. 

‘My father, my grandfather,’ says the Tasmanian mythologist, 


‘all of them lived a long time ago all over the country : they had no 
fire. Two black-fellows came; they slept at the foot of a hill; a hill 
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in my own country. On the summit of a hill they were seen by my 
fathers, my countrymen: on the top of a hill they were seen stand- 
ing. They threw fire like a star: it fell amongst the black men, my 
countrymen. They were frightened; they fled away, all of them: 
after a while they returned ; they hastened and made a fire ; a fire with 
wood : no more was fire lost in our land. The two black-fellows are 
in the clouds; in the clear night you see them like two stars. These 
are they who brought fire to my fathers. The two black men stayed 
a while in the land of my fathers. Two women were bathing ; it 
was near a rocky shore, where mussels were plentiful. The women 
were sulky ; they were sad: their husbands were faithless; they 
had gone with two girls. The women were lonely; they were swim- 
ming in the water; they were diving for cray-fish. A sting-ray 
lay concealed in the hollow of a rock—a large sting-ray. The sting- 
ray was large; he had a very long spear: from his hole he spied the 
women; he saw them dive: he pierced them with his spear; he 
killed them, he carried them away.” 


It is impossible to compare this rude tale with the style of 
Hebrew poetry, and not be struck with their remarkable coinci- 
dence in form. And when we examine other savage literatures, 
we find that the same peculiarity often occurs amongst them 
all. Besides many minor instances, it is specially mentioned 
as a characteristic of poetry amongst the Khonds, the Karens, 
and the Sandwich Islanders. The Yomban songs exhibit it 
habitually ; and Captain Burton notes its occurrence in the 
‘Thousand and One Nights.’ In fact, material repetition, by 
which a single idea is expressed in slightly different language 
two or three times over, is a common feature of the conventional 
poetical or rhetorical style in almost all ages and places. What, 
then, is the origin of this poetical device, and how can it be 
affiliated upon the primitive verse of savage dances ? 
Evidently, this parallelism which we find to be so constant 
a feature of early poetry is easily derived from the simplest 
model of song, the mother form of all poetical literature—the 
native and meaningless jingle. Starting from the mere repetition 
of rhythmical but unintelligible sounds, we can readily imagine 
that a real consecutive sentence might soon be substituted, as in 
the songs of many modern savages, which often consist of ‘4 
single monotonous line, repeated a thousand times with slight 
modifications of tone or gesture.’ An Australian battle-chant 
runs after this fashion: ‘I slew him by the banks of the Warra- 
Warra river; by the banks of the Warra-Warra river I slew 
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him; by the banks of the Warra-Warra river he fell; he lay 
dead on the banks of the Warra-Warra river.’ From this point 
the step is but a small one to slight variations of the words in 
different clauses—‘ A sting-ray lay concealed in the hollow of 
a rock; a large sting-ray.’ ‘The river Kishon swept them 
away ; that ancient river, the river Kishon.’ ‘ Adah and Zillah, 
hear my voice: ye wives of Lamech, hearken unto my speech. 
For [have slain a man to my wounding: and a young man to my 
hurt. If Cain shall be avenged sevenfold, truly Lamech seventy 
and sevenfold.’ And from this again we can easily arrive at the 
magnificent periods of Job :— 


Canst thou draw out Leviathan with an hook ? or his tongue with 
a cord which thou lettest down? Canst thou put an hook into his 
nose? or bore his jaw through with a thorn? Will he make many 
supplications unto thee? Will he speak soft words unto thee? Will 
he make a covenant with thee? Wilt thou take him for a servant 
for ever ? 


From the first step to the last, the whole transition seems 
natural, simple, and gradual. 

Indeed, all early poetry consists to a great extent of repeti- 
tion, ‘ballad slang,’ as Mr. Matthew Arnold calls it. When 
language began to be employed in song, the same words would 
be repeated many times over to avoid the trouble of thinking, 
which is so hateful to the savage. In Milligan’s Tasmanian 
myth, it is quite clear that many of the repetitions are made 
merely to spin out the story and gain time for thinking out the 
next clause. Our own children are best pleased with tales in 
which the same idea is reiterated many times over :—‘ This is 
the house that Jack built. This is the malt that lay in the 
house that Jack built ;’ and so on until we reach the final con- 
clusion of ‘ This is the priest all shaven and shorn, that married 
the man all tattered and torn, to a personage very remotely 
connected with the house that Jack built. Or again they love 
the refrain to the story of the old woman who went to market : 
‘Fire, fire, burn stick; stick won’t beat dog ; dog won’t bite 
pig; pig won’t go home, while I eat my bonny bunch of black- 
berries.’ There is a capital and spirited north-country tale of a 
chicken upon whose head fell a walnut-shell, and who told her 
mother, the hen, that heaven and earth were coming together. 
‘Chicken-picken,’ rejoins the hen, ‘ who told you so? ‘It fell 
on my bald pate, and I tell yow so.’ The story goes the round 
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of the farm-yard, its authority being questioned by everyone in 
turn, till at last it reaches this portentous length :— 


‘Turkey-purkey, who told you so? Drake-pake told me so, 
Drake-pake, who told you so? Duck-puck told me so. Duck-puck, 
who told you so? Gander-pander told me so. Gander-pander, who 
told you sot Goose-poose told me so. Goose-poose, who told you so? 
Cock-pock told me so. Cock-pock, who told you sot Hen-pen told 
me so. Hen-pen, who told you so? Chicken-picken told me so. 
Chicken-picken, who told you so. It fell on my bald pate, and I tell 
you so.’ 


Exactly similar in style are some of the Zulu stories collected 
by Canon Calloway, which considerations of space alone pre- 
vent us from illustrating bya specimen.’ Nor are like examples 
wanting in much earlier and modern literature. The ‘Song of 
the Arval brotherhood ’ consists of a few rugged Saturnian verses, 
each of which is reiterated at least three times. In the Homeric 
poems, many lines occur over and over again in different pas- 
sages. Sometimes a whole speech or episode is repeated at 
length in the very same words in which it was originally narrated. 
This habit dies away at last in the use of habitual epithets and 
stock phrases, like those which cling to every God and hero in 
the Iliad, or of*a conventional poetical phraseology, like that of 
Chinese and Medieval ballads. Swift-footed Achilles and wide- 
ruling Agamemnon, the cow-faced, venerable Here and the 
cloud-compelling Zeus, red gold and ladies gay, the doughty 
Douglas and the stout Sir Lancelot,—all these well-known com- 
binations suit the taste of half-cultured minds, because they do 
not demand too violent a strain upon the intellect or the atten- 
tion. Our own literature, before the Norman conquest, shows 
this fondness for stock phrases as well as for parallelism. A 
king is eorla dryten, or goldwine gumena: a feather is fugles 
wynn ; an arrow is hilden edie. In our own day, Mr. Tennyson 
has revived the practice of the Iliad in his ‘Idylls’ with his 
usual exquisite grace, and has added to the charm of his ‘ Morte 
d’Arthur’ by what he modestly terms ‘mere faint Homeric 
echoes, nothing worth.’ 

It may also be not beneath notice that when the contagious 
fervour of great masses, or the maudlin excitement of convivial 
meetings, has superinduced on civilised men the emotional 
status of the savage, exactly the same childish repetitions serve 


1 See especially the ‘Story of the Boy who dug up the Umdiamene.’ 
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as an outlet for the overflowing spirits; as in the well-known 
hallelujah chorus (‘ John Brown’s body lies a-mouldering in the 
grave), sung by the northern volunteers during the American 
war ; or in the drunken songs of ‘ We won’t go home till morning,’ 
and ‘ For he’s a jolly good fellow.’ Here iteration is made to 
do duty for sense, exactly as in the savage corrobory or the 
torchlight dance the praise of the great chief is repeated a 
dozen times over in the self-same words. 

A more special offshoot of such repetitions is the device of a 
burden or chorus. This doubtless took its origin in part from 
the habit of allowing an diprovisatore to tell the main story, 
while the otherwise passive audience joined in, nowand again, with 
a simple set form of words. But it is also partly connected 
with the aboriginal habit of repetition. In fairy tales we con- 
stantly find a refrain which is inserted whenever a certain point 
in the story is reached, as in the case of ‘ Fee, faw, fo, fum, I 
smell the blood of an Englishman ;’ or in the dialogue between 
the wolf and the pig—‘ Little pig, little pig, let me come in ;’ 
‘Oh, no, by the hair on my chinny, chin, chin;’ ‘ Then Pll 
huff, and I'll puff, and I'll blow your house in.’ Other examples 
may be found in Little Red Riding Hood, in the Three Bears, 
and in the story of Hans in Luck. Even among so mongrel 
and modern a folk-lore as the ‘ Annancy tales’ of the British 
West Indies we have constantly noted the occurrence of such 
refrains. Thus in the story ‘How John-Crow head come fe 
mek him red,’ the old John-Crow or turkey-buzzard enquires, 
‘Da warra so sweet na, da warra, warra?’ To which the young 
John Crows answer, ‘Carn-pap so sweet na, marra, marra.’ Is 
not this in the very style and spirit of Old English literature ? 
And it is asignificant fact that this device of a burden or chorus 
is chiefly found in the most popular and simplest forms of 
poetry. While the stately epic narrative continues in an un- 
broken stream, the Idylls of Theocritus, which are intended to 
simulate the shepherd songs of Sicily and Arcadia, are marked 
by a regular refrain concluding each stanza. Virgil’s Eclogues 
point to the same fact: the more sublime among them, like 
the Pollio and the Varus, are continuous ; but the shepherds’ 
contest in the Pharmaceutria has a recurrent burden— 


Incipe Menalios mecum, mea tibia, versus, 
And— 


Ducite ab urbe domum, mea carmina, ducite Daphnin : 
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Where we may also note a very distinct parallelism and allitera- 
tion. Indeed, parallelism is often obvious in all pastoral poetry. 
Refrains further occur in Hebrew literature, as in the case of 
the psalm whose burden runs, ‘For his mercy endureth for 
ever;’ and the ‘ Song of the Three Children,’ whose chorus takes 
the form, ‘ Bless ye the Lord, Praise him and magnify him for 
ever.’ Old Scotch songs are noticeable for their pathetic em- 
ployment of this device. Popular English poetry and comic 
songs invariably exhibit a chorus. Béranger delighted in mean- 
ingless but very expressive jingles at the end of each verse; and 
in the early French poets such jingles are often very subtle in 
their beauty. The revived medieval ballads with which Mr. 
Swinburne and Mr. Morris have made us familiar always have 
the burden very prominent. Even here Mr. Tennyson has re- 
called the earlier manner by those delicately modulated un- 
rimed lyrics which break the course of the narrative in his 
Idylls. Enid’s song is a popular example. 

There can be little doubt, therefore, that the Hebrew and 
Early English system of parallelism, together with all the 
divisions into stanzas and refrains, is not an artificial invention 
but a natural development from the primitive savage song and 
dance. 

When we pass on to the modern poetical literatures we find 
that beside the regular rhythmical form and other peculiarities 
of verse-composition generally, they are for the most part 
specially distinguished by certain other modes of direct pre- 
sentative pleasure, known as rime and alliteration. It is 
commonly said that rime in modern poetry is due to Keltic 
influence. Such a theory is easily advanced, and means very 
little. It proceeds upon the tacit assumption that all respect- 
able literatures must from the beginning have been consciously 
planned and governed by systematic laws like those which guide 
the highly cultivated authors of our own time. But in reality, 
literature, like every other human product, has slowly evolved 
from the most humble beginnings, and still bears traces, in a 
thousand little ways, of its lowly origin. Human evolution may 
often pass through analogous phases in many different places 
without the slightest suspicion of intercommunication. Thus 
Chinese poetry has rimed from time immemorial ; but no sane 
man would pretend that the Chinese borrowed their rime from 
the Kelt, or the Kelts theirs from the Chinaman. Nay, evel 
if they had done so, we must still face the ultimate question, 
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what made either nation first fix upon rime as an element of 
poetical form? The study of simple literary pleasures in the 
individual or the race—of nursery lullabies and savage songs— 
will show us that the love for verbal jingles and assonances, 
which finally produces rimed or alliterative poetry is not pe- 
culiar to any one nationality, but is the common property of 
the whole human race. 

If we look at the nursery rimes of our own English chil- 
dren we shall see that they abound in alliterations and assonances. 
Such are the familiar cases of ‘ Humpty Dumpty,’ of ‘ Higgledy 
Piggledy,’ of ‘ Tick, tack, toe,’ of ‘ Hey diddle diddle,’ of * Baa, 
baa, black sheep,’ of ‘ Ding dong, bell,’ and of ¢ Dickety, dickety 
dock,’ with many others too numerous to quote. One special 
instance, worthy of commemoration from its frequent syllabic re- 
currences, runs as follows— 

Onery, twoery, dickery, davy ; 
Hollobo, crackery, tennery, lavy : 
Dis cum dandy, merry cum time ; 
Humbledy, dumbledy, twenty-nine. 


Philologists will at once compare these jingling verses with the 
well-known ‘riming score’ which still preserves the memory 
of the old Keltic numerals amongst the shepherds of Yorkshire 
and the Lothians. One form of it runs thus—‘ Eena, teena; 
tethera, methera; pick: rover, dover; rater, slater ; dick.’ 

If we examine our own adult vocabulary we shall find that 
it contains many words which evidently owe their origin to a 
similar play of the vocal organs. Such are helter-skelter, hotch- 
potch, hocus-pocus, roly-poly, clap-trap, namby-pamby, and tag- 
tag. These form regular rimes; but there is another class of 
jingling words which retain the same initial letter, but vary the 
vowel by modification so as to produce a sort of strong allitera- 
tion. Such are fiddle-faddle, sing-song, shilly-shally, see-saw, 
ding-dong, and zig-zag. Words of both classes, however, as 
Sir John Lubbock has pointed out, as well as mere redupli- 
cated words, like the childish puff-puff and gee-gee, are far 
more common amongst savage or barbarous nations than in 
civilised tongues. We have ourselves, more or less freely, 
adopted into English several of these words, such as tom-tom, 
cus-cus, coco, bulbul, chow-chow, Berber, chin-chin, and Mic- 
mae. In fact, the primitive intelligence is struck with such 
repetitions or alliterations, some of which, like our own cuckoo, 
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may be originally imitative ; others, like mama and papa, 
results of infantile stammering ; and a few perhaps direct pro- 
ducts of the inventive faculties. 

Now, in every literature, however humble, even if rime 
and alliteration are not normally employed as a regular adorn- 
ment of poetry, they are at least occasionally employed as 
special beauties. Thus, to begin with alliteration, we find it 
here and there, according to Bishop Vidal, in Yoruban songs. 
The West African proverbs have ‘ frequent repetitions and 
occasional alliterations.. We have abundantly noticed it our- 
selves in Polynesian verse. ‘ Paronymasia and alliteration, 
says Professor Sayce, ‘are common in Hebrew poetry and semi- 
poetry. In Greek every scholar must have noticed frequent 
instances. In Latin we have numerous set phrases, such as 
Templa  tescaque,—Felix, faustum, fortunatum, — Purum 
piumque,—Potest polletque,—Censeo, consentio, conscisco, and 
the like. Alliteration occurs also in numerous proverbs, such as 
In vino veritas, paralleled by our own English form, *‘ When 
the wine is in, the wit is out.’ In Latin poetry we find cases 
like Ennius’ familiar lines, 

Nemo me dacrumis decoret neque funera fletu 
Faxit. Cur? Volito vivu’ per ora virum. 
Virgil’s 


Neu patriz validas in viscera vertite vires, 


is too well known to need comment. Im fact, in all poetry 
alliteration is felt to be a beauty, even if it is not used asa 
regular element of verse. 

It is in the Low-Dutch and Scandinavian tongues, however, 
that alliteration is most employed as a formal component of 
poetry. In these languages, the ordinary verse consists of two 
half-lines, in each of which at least one word begins with a 
common letter. The following rough version of a few lines 
from an Early English poem will exemplify the system in 
use : 





I have heard that hidden Afar from hence 
On the east of earth Is a fairest isle, 
Lovely and famous. The lap of that land 
May not be reached By many mortals, 
Dwellers on earth ; But it is divided 


Through the might of the Maker From al] misdoers. 
Fair is the field, Full happy and glad, 
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Filled with the sweetest 
Unique is that island, 
Mickle of might 

There oft lieth open 
With happiest harmony 
Winsome its woods 
Roomy with reaches. 
Nor breath of frost, 
Nor summer’s heat, 

Nor fall of hail, 

Nor weltering weather, 
Falleth on any ; 

Ever in peace : 


Scented flowers. 
Almighty the worker 
Who moulded that land. 
To the eyes of the blest, 
The gate of heaven. 


And its fair green wolds, 


No rain there nor snow, 
Nor fiery blast, 

Nor scattered sleet, 
Nor hoary rime, 

Nor wintry shower, 
But the field resteth 
And the princely land 
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Bloometh with blossoms. 
Standeth not steep, 
High lifteth the head, 
Nor vale, nor dale, 
Hollows or hills ; 

Aught of unsmooth ; 
Basks in the beam, 
Twelve fathoms taller 
(As quoth in their writs 
Than ever a berg 

High lifteth the head 


Berg there nor mount 
Nor stony crag 

As here with us, 

Nor deep-caverned down, 
Nor hangeth aloft 

But ever the plain 
Joyfully blooming. 
Towereth that land 
Many wise men) 

That bright among mortals 
Among heaven’s stars. 


We have intentionally preserved in these lines the few stray 
rimes of the original which show that, even where alliteration 
is the recognised ornament of poetry, rime holds an occa- 
sional place, just as where rime is the recognised ornament, 
alliteration holds an occasional place. 

In English verse, alliteration, as a primary poetical device, 
died out after Piers Plowman, though it may be found 
abundantly as a subsidiary decoration in Lawrence Minot and 
the early ballad writers, while it has left its mark deep upon 
all our proverbs and stock phrases, such as, ‘ A bird in the hand 
is worth two in the bush,’ or ‘ Furth, fortune, and fill the fetters.’ 
Amongst ourselves, however, it gave way before rime, a 
Romance introduction: while in Iceland the old Scandinavian 
movement produced at last a singularly complicated and 
beautiful form of combined rime and alliteration which only 
want of space prevents us from illustrating here. 

Rime, the more usual mark of poetry in modern languages, 
is comparatively late in origin. Nevertheless, we have noticed 
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traces of itin South African and Hawaiian,! as well as in other 
uncivilised languages. It occurs in Hebrew sparingly, as, for 
example, in six cases in Job vi. (vv. 4, 7, 9, 13, 22, and 29.) 
The proverb in Genesis iv. 23, has alternate rimes, un- 
doubtedly designed.? The Neo-Punic inscription, known as the 
‘Elegy of Theona,’ consists of six lines, containing nine iambj 
each, of which lines the first rimes with the three last, and the 
second with the third. Here mere coincidence is out of the 
question. Arabic poetry has rime as commonly as modern 
European. In Greek it is found fairly often, as in the Iliad xxi, 
522-525. Inthe pseud-Anacreontic odes it is frequent, as is 
also the case with the elegiac writers. Mr. Marsh has collected 
some very interesting instances. In Latin, rime forms a most 
common though irregular ornament of the pentameter. At 
least half-a-dozen well-marked rimes occur in the first ode of 
Horace, and several others may be found scattered up and down 
amongst his Asclepiad metres. In the later leonine verse, tie 
trick of course became habitual. Even in Ausonius we seea 
great tendency towards such turns of language. In old Latin 
verses we find repetitions like Ista, pista, sista in a charm ; or 
Terra pestem teneto; salus hie maneto. In Early English, 
before rime became a recognised part of poetry, it was con- 
stantly used as an occasional beauty. Thus in Judith, a 
magnificent ‘Anglo-Saxon’ poem, we find ‘hlynede’ and 
‘dynede’; in the ‘Dream of the Rood’ we get ‘ wide’ and ‘side’ ; 
and elsewhere Lynewulf writes ‘ Dryhtgnman sine Drencte mid 
wine. So in the Phenix, numerous verses may be found like 
‘Ne fortes frést, Ne ffres blést’; ‘Ne hegles hryre, Ne 
hrimes dryre’; or * Ne sinu, ne sacu, Ne sér wracu.’ All these 
eases are distinctly intentional, like the ‘ huff and puff’ of our 
nursery tales, Indeed, rime, or something like it, is common 
in old English phrases, such as ‘scot and lot,’ ‘sac and soc’ 
‘frith and grith,’ ‘eorl and ceorl, ‘might and right,’ or ‘ tit for 
tat.’ This riming tendency survived in law to the days of 
John Doe and Richard Roe; while its theatrical descendant 
may still be seen in ‘ Box and Cox, or ‘Slasher and Crasher.’ 
Will-he, nill-he, and mnolens-volens have been preserved by 
their rime into our own age. 


1 The Sandwich Island songs consist of ‘short metrical sentences, agreeing 
in accent and cadence at the end of each.’ 

* We have to thank Professor Sayce for calling our attention to this 
instance and a few others. 
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Perhaps a brief quotation from an Early English sermon 
will best show the love for rime and other verbal tricks which 
preceded the use of rime as a regular element of poetry. A 
passage in one of Wulfstan’s homilies runs as follows, where we 
have modernised the language with due regard to these pecu- 
liarities of diction : 


No Wonder is it that Woes befall us, for Well We Wot that now 
full many a year men little care what thing they dare in word or 
deed: and Sorely has this nation Sinned, whate’er man Say, with 
Manifold Sins and with right Manifold Misdeeds, with Slayings and 
with Slaughters, with robbing and with stabbing, with Grasping deed 
and hungry Greed, through Christian Treason and through heathen 
Treachery, through guile and through wile, through lawlessness and 
awelessness, through Murder of Friends and Murder of Foes, through 
broken Troth and broken Truth, through wedded unchastity and 
cloistered impurity. Little they trow of marriage vow, as ere this I 
said ; little they reck the breach of oath or troth ; swearing and for- 
swearing, on every side, far wide, Fast and Feast they hold not, Peace 
and Pact they keep not, oft and anon. Thus in this land they stand, 
Foes to Christendom, Friends to heathendom, Persecutors of Priests, 
Persecutors of People, all too many; spurners of godly law and 
Christian bond, who Loudly Laugh at the Z’eaching of God’s Teachers 
and the Preaching of God’s Preachers, and whatso rightly to God’s 
rites belongs. 


When a nation has reached this stage, it needs little Keltic 
or other external influence to make it adopt rime. Of course, 
the usage of foreign nations must re-act upon it a little; and at 
the period when this sermon was written, rime was largely used 
in Latin hymns. But its introduction into English poetry was 
quite gradual, and the description of William the Conqueror in 
the ‘ English Chronicle’ will stand as a good specimen of its loose 
employment during the transitional stage. We shall venture 
in this case to quote the original, in order that the reader may 
judge for himself the weakness of the rimes :— 


Thet he nam be wihte 
And mid mycelan uwrihte 
Of his landleode, 

For littlere neode. 

He wees on gitsunge befeallan, 

And greedinesse he lufode mid ealle. 
He sette mycel deor frith, 
And he legde laga therwith, 
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Thet swa hwa swa sloge heort oththe hinde, 
Thet hine man sceolde blendian. 
He forbead tha heortas, 

Swylce eac tha baras. 

Swa swithe he lufode tha headeor 
Swilce he were heora feeder. 

Eac he szette be tham haran 

Thet hi mosten freo faran. 

His rice men hit Mendon, 

And tha earme men hit beceowdan. 
Ac he wees swa stith 

That he ne rohte heora eallra nith : 
Ac hi moston mid ealle 

Thes cynges wille folgian, 

Gif hi woldon libban, 

Oththe land habban, 

Oththe eahta, 

Oththe wel his sehta. 


Here we have rime in the very act of passing from the stage 
in which it is a mere occasional decoration, to the stage in which it 
is a regular element of poetry. It only takes a single step to 


get from this point to the rude but consistently rimed verses of 
Robert of Gloucester. But while, under Romance influence, 
rimed poetry was common with the more courtly minstrels, 
alliterative verse continued to be composed by more rustic 
writers, such as the author of ‘ William of Palerne’ and ‘ The 
Deluge.’ At length, in Chaucer and Piers Plowman, we get 
the two together for the last time, and the courtly rime thence- 
forward triumphed unopposed. But even in the early rimed 
poetry, alliteration may frequently be noticed as an occasional 
element. In Spanish literature rime never obtained a firm 
hold, and a mere assonance of vowel sounds still does duty, in- 
stead of the rigid consonantal system of France and England. 
And now one final question remains. Why did poetry retain 
or adopt these various devices of parallelism, metre, rhythm, 
burden, recurrent strophes, alliteration and rime? The answer 
is not a difficult one. Poetry, starting from song and the dance, 
remains throughout esthetic in its object. It differs from his- 
torical and scientific prose in that it aims, not at knowledge or 
utility, but at immediate pleasure. It differs from romance oF 
other purely literary prose, in that it aims at immediate plea- 
sure of a more distinctly xsthetic order. Hence, in matter, it 
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deals with all the most beautiful subjects, the most elevated 
thoughts, the most exquisite word-pictures. It places before us 
in a representative shape all those things and ideas which, in 
the actuality, we find lovely or ennobling. It speaks of every 
theme which it handles in the best and most emotional words. 
It brings before our eyes all the highest esthetic objects of the 
outer world, and all the deepest feelings of the inner world— 
roses and lilies, pearls and rubies, the strong limbs of youths and 
the fair faces of maidens, the love, the hope, the joy, the spiri- 
tual aspirations which stir the inmost heart of man. But side 
by side with these ideal and representative pleasures, it also 
endeavours to yield us every possible form of actual plea- 
sure. With this object it grows constantly, with each ad- 
vance, more and more measured in its rhythm, more and more 
modulated in its cadence, more and more exquisitely varied in 
its arrangement of lines and stanzas. It adds every new beauty 
of assonance, rime, or alliteration, every verbal or syllabic trick 
which can aid in the general esthetic effect. In fact, it endea- 
vours at every step to differentiate itself more and more fully 
from prose, and to become, alike in form and in matter, the 
highest expression of our artistic sensibility. We have been 
compelled in this paper to neglect the great development of its 
spirit, from the savage song of victory to the earnest outpourings 
of a Tennyson or the delicate fidelity of a Morris; but we must 
never forget that while both in manner and in matter it takes 
its origin from the lowliest beginnings, it yet strives ever up- 
wards to the highest place in the hierarchy of our esthetic arts. 


VOL. III. N.S. 





FUCINUS: 


A LOST LAKE AND A NEW FOUND LAND. 


Hig up in the central parts of the Apennines, some 2,000 
feet above the level of the sea, once stagnated Lake Fucinus, 
Occupying the crater of an extinct volcano, surrounded by walls 
of craggy limestone, this land-locked lake received the rains and 
the snow torrents of the hills which environed it, but which when 
once thus engulfed found no outlet by which to carry on their 
mission of fertilising the earth and feeding the sea, Lake 
Fucinus, in fact, received all and gave nothing, and like most 
misers became a misery to those who should have benefitted by 
the accumulated store. When the winter’s snow and the spring’s 
rains outbalanced the sun’s power of evaporation the lake rose, 
spreading desolation and woe amongst the hardy Marsi who 
dwelt upon its borders; and when the summer’s sun outbalanced 
the snow and rain its waters shrank, leaving a noisome margin 
whose poisonous miasma slew the dwellers of the plain with a 
subtle death. And yet these Marsi struggled on still for life, and 
like all mountain-strugglers became the more patriotic the more 
the difficulties of living in the country they loved increased. 
Brave, hardy, and sincerely attached to their unwholesome home 
they struggled long against the growing Roman power, and 
were amongst the last of all the Sabine septs to succumb to the 
victorious conquerors. Even when conquered, they yet clung 
to the lake they loved and the goddess they had created for it. 
For in those long distant ages that feeling, a strong survival of 
which still exists among us, which attributes the incomprehen- 
sible to the exercise of Divine Power, led these long-suffering 
Marsi to seek for a Deity to rule and govern their foe. Amongst 
the whole of the then existing Polytheistic hierarchy not one 
could they find whose dealings with man were cruel enough to 
justify adoption by them, so they created another, and invested 
the memory of Medea with the attributes of Divinity. She 
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murdered the children she had nourished; and as mankind 
is crueller to man than ever were the gods, she was a fitting 
Deity ; so under her protection they placed themselves, styling 
her Angita. Temples to her were raised on the margin of their 
lake, but the new cultus was in vain, for though Angita taught 
her votaries how to cure the bite of serpents, yet she withheld from 
them the knowledge of how to cure the more poisonous emana- 
tions from the shore of this dead sea, and was powerless to miti- 
gate its wrathful risings, nor could she even preserve her own 
temple from its ruthless advance, and temple, town, and shrine 
were more than once submerged beneath its wilful waters, and 
the new-made goddess was a failure. 

That which the gods had failed to accomplish man now tried 
to master,—tried vainly at first, it is true; but, with more en- 
durance than most gods possess, he has now, after eighteen 
centuries of attempt succeeded, and the waters of Fucinus 
are troubled no more, for there are none. Where once was 
water is now dry land, and in place of foetid shore is a fertile 
plain in full culture, for Prince Torlonia, after two-and-twenty 
years of unremitting labour, has completed the great scheme 
Julius Caesar contemplated, and Lake Fucinus is simply a 
geographical expression for a non-existent fact. 

The history of this long struggle through ancient down to 
modern times is a very interesting one, full of heroism, even of 
romance, and worthy of being told much more fully than M. de 
Rotrou, Prince Torlonia’s agent, and M. Brisse, the Prince’s 
engineer, have done in their privately published account of it. 

The first initiation of the scheme for draining this high- 
perched lake is due to that great politician, Julius Cesar, who, 
finding famine frequently knocking at the gates of Rome, even 
in his day, strove on the one hand to render the importation of 
foreign corn easier by cutting a canal through the Isthmus of 
Corinth, in order to shorten its transit, and on the other to 
increase the area of home cultivation by draining Lake Fucinus, 
thus rendering fruitful the vast plain of upwards of 173,000 
acres it influenced. The dagger of Brutus cut short these good 
intentions and prevented any attempt at the latter being then 
made. That famine Julius feared became year after year more 
clamorous, and the dearth which fell upon Rome during the first 
years of the reign of Claudius caused some of those preventive 
measures which had before been promulgated to be put in practice; 
80 the drainage of Lake Fucinus was then definitely resolved on. 
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and one of the most wonderful of the many stupendous evidences 
of Roman energy and Roman engineering was commenced. 
Probably there exists no contemporary work of theirs which so 
fully reveals the then state of Geodesic engineering as does this 
great attempt of Claudius. Enclosed by a rocky margin of 
higher ground, there was no natural outlet for the lake, nor was 
there even any valley leading down from this nest of Apennine 
hills through which a canal could be cut, the nearest natural 
stream which ran to the sea being the river Liris, a rocky tor- 
rent, which after a troublous course of well-nigh 150 miles flows 
into the Mediterranean at Mola di Gaeta. 

To reach this stream it was necessary to pierce a tunnel 
some 6,000 yards long, at a depth of nearly 1,000 feet below 
the summit of Mons Salvianus. Even to survey a country 
thus acclivitous is no slight task, and yet such was the accuracy 
with which it was done, and such the wisdom of the choice of 
route, that the engineers of Prince Torlonia, the foremost of our 
day, could find no better course to take than to follow exactly 
the old line; nor did the distant outlet require other alteration 
than the lowering of its orifice some two feet, and this the rather 
that Prince Torlonia’s scheme was a grander one than Claudius 
contemplated than because its depth was not sufficient for th» 
purpose then intended. Unfortunately the name of the skilful 
engineer who devised all this is lost to us. That he was able is 
evidenced by the revelation of his plans the new works have 
brought to light ; but it 1s also evident that he was not entruste | 
with the carrying of them into execution. Had he been s», 
Lake Fucinus would have been conquered eighteen hundre | 
years ago, and many of those famines which led, by their frequent 
recurrence, to the downfall of Rome, would have been avoided. | 

But in those days as in these, contracts, especially under 
despotic governments, were eagerly sought for by men who 
hastened to be rich. The Court of Claudius was filled with 
such and what chance had a scientifie engineer to do justice to 
his work when these stood in his way? Moreover at the head 
of these was Narcissus, the favourite freed-man and parasite of 
the Emperor, the confederate, and consequently afterwards, the 
murderer of Messalina, a prator and Cvsar’s private secret iry. 
He it was who undertook this work,and he died worth 400,000,000 
sesterces = 3,125,000/; it is not therefore surprising that the 
work was badly done. Where it was visible, the designs of the 
great unknown engineer were faithfully adhered to and the 
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execution of them was careful and accurate, but beyond the 
distance curiosity would lead an inquirer to pursue his examina- 
tions they were carelessly, culpably and ‘cheaply’ carried out. 
And yet for eleven years thirty thousand men were constantly 
employed upon this imperial undertaking. What the cost was has 
never been recorded, cnenarrabilt sumptu being the sole render- 
ing of the amount. That the cost must have been exceedingly 
great is evident from the fact that notwithstanding the forty air- 
shafts and the almost innumerable cwniculi or air-ducts con- 
structed by the Romans were available to Prince Torlonia, yet 
he, with these advantages and all the labour-saving devices of 
modern days at his command, has spent fully two millions 
sterling in re-opening and enlarging Claudius’s work. It is true 
it was not the intention of the Emperor or his engineer to 
completely drain the lake. The power of the gods was yet a 
factor in statecraft, the Sabines too were a conservative race, 
and we have seen how through good and through evil the Marsi, 
who were of them, clung to their tormentor and the god they 
had made for themselves. The abandonment of a god a people 
had created for themselves was a thing which could not be 
contemplated, and the memory of the tumult which arose twenty- 
seven years earlier when Tiberius proposed to drain the Velinian 
marshes and subject the local deities to drought, still dwelt in 
the memory of many of the Emperor’s ministers, so a good- 
sized pond was to be left for Angita to reign over. Although 
the total drainage of the lake was not contemplated, still had 
the scheme thus designed been honestly carried out, the malign 
influence of the stagnant waters would have been destroyed and 
prosperity would have reigned where poverty had so long held 
tule. But the scheme was not honestly carried out, and greedy 
peculation was allowed to-ruin a great masterpiece of scientific 
skill. Like most crimes, however, it brought its own punish- 
ment with it, and, as we shall see, Nemesis claimed Narcissus in 
the end. Deep in the earth though they were hidden, these 
derelictions of duty manifested themselves so soon as the great 
tunnel had been called on to perform its purpose; the fact that the 
capacity of the whole was only the capacity of its narrowest 
part soon became manifested, and greed turned a triumph into 
a defeat. 
After all these long eleven years of burrowing in the earth 
the day came at last when Narcissus could announce to the 
Emperor that the long-delayed and dearly-paid-for drainage 
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could commence. Great were the rejoicings at the completion 
of this imperial work and grand was the inaugural festival to 
be. A naumachia on the largest scale was to be held before 
the waters passed away, and a huge holocaust of victims offered 
to Angita as a donative in exchange for her realm. Timbers 
were dragged over the hills, two great fleets of triremes and 
quadriremes were built upon the shores, and nineteen thousand 
convict combatants gathered together to make this Roman 
holiday. Up to this high realm of waters came Claudius and 
his court, with cohorts of preetorian guards and the crews of the 
war-ships. Agrippina and her son Nero, whom she had planted 
where the Emperor’s child, Brittanicus, should be, and of course a 
crowd of courtiers and courtesans came also. A huge pavilion 
was erected for the court, and the hills which made this natural 
amphitheatre were crowded with the people who had come from 
all parts of the empire to see this goodly show. Cesar arrived in 
his imperial purple, and the stately ambitious Empress in her 
golden chlamys, aud then the marching past began. 

Onward came those nineteen thousand combatants, raising 
their voices as they pass the pulvinar. Ave Cesar! morituri te 
salutant! they cry, and to them the ever-unready, forgetful 
Claudius, excited by the magnitude of the spectacle, gives the un- 
wonted greeting, Avete vos! Looks of surprise are exchanged, a 
whispered word passes and with nods of intelligence the lines bi- 
furcate ; to the ships with the insignia of Rhodes some, and to 
those which bear the trinacria of Sicily the other, and when em- 
barked as hostile crews there rises from the water a silver Triton. 
Cesar makes his sign, a trumpet sounds, and —— not a vessel 
moves, not an oar stirs, not a hostile ery arises, all is still, peace- _ 
ful, silent. With wondering eyes the spectators turn to one an- 
other in mute surprise, the prophets of evil prognosticate ill, the 
old-fashioned worshippers of Angita smile in derision, and the 
Emperor rises inarage. Swiftly fly the messengers to the vessels 
and as swiftly return with the tidings that, taking the Emperor's 
greeting literally, the combatants conclude that in wishing them 
health he had absolved them from seeking death, and an ominous 
murmur thrills through the crowd who had come from all Italy 
to see the show. Not bread but blood they wanted, and blood 
they would have; so back flies the word to the vessels that die, 
fighting or not, these gladiators must, and the catapults and 
balistas are charged with bolts and stones to sink the ships if 
they move not. The pretorian guards surround the shore that 
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none shall escape, and then, hope lost, the combatants agree that 
if die they must why ’tis better to die in the excitement of 
battle than to be sullenly drowned before a crowd. 

The battle now began; and, criminals though the com- 
batants were, Tacitus records that they bore themselves gal- 
lantly, until when Claudius and the crowd were sated with 
carnage, and the lake was ruddy with blood, and when Angita 
was satisfied, the combat was stayed and the survivors granted 
their lives and liberty. 

These functions over, the word was given to open the 
mouth of the tunnel. The flood-gates were lifted, and then 
the water of Lake Fucinus flowed for the first time from its 
rocky prison out to the sea. Only a little of it though—the 
believers in evil auguries were right—for that parsimony which 
had restricted the tunnel had also prevented the flood-gates 
being placed at a sufficient depth—a defect readily seen: and 
then the enemies of Narcissus pointed out to Claudius how 
little good, after all this expenditure, could be gained. Wrath- 
ful from the first troubles of the day, urged on by Agrippina, 
who hated her husband’s secretary, Claudius turned in anger 
and dismay upon the peculant director; and it was ali his 
long-used power of control could do, to obtain a few days’ 
respite, to deepen and improve the channel at its junction with 
the lake. A few days’ grace—days of anxiety to Narcissus— 
days and nights of unremitted toil to his legion of labourers— 
but days of revelry and nights of orgie to Claudius and his 
court; for Narcissus had built circuses and villas on the shores 
of the lake, and cunningly dissipated their disappointment by 
unceasing pleasures. These past, a second trial was made. 
The channel had been deepened and carried nearer to the lake, 
and over the reservoir which received the first rush cf its 
waters a gorgeous pavilion had been erected, so that, whilst 
partaking of the luxurious banquet therein provided, Claudius 
could see the seething waters hurrying on to the sea. Again, 
all was ready; again, a gladiatorial combat inaugurated the 
festival—on land, this time, though; again the floodgates were 
raised, and on came the mighty flood. But, alas! again 
came failure; for the too narrow channel under the mountain 
stayed back the flood, which, rising in the reservoir, washed 
away the supports of the pavilion, and well-nigh drowned 
Claudius and his court in the whirling vortex beneath their 
feet. In the midst of the confusion, Agrippina alone retained 
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her presence of mind, and used it to hurl reproach upon re- 
proach on Narcissus’s head, taxing him with treason, nor resting 
until she caused his banishment; nay, not even then, for 
shortly after she accomplished her final end, and had him 
murdered in Campania. 

Such was the end of this great attempt, and such the punish- 
ment which fell upon the peculator. Choked with the débris 
of the wooden stage, abandoned to itself, the tunnel soon silted 
up; the lake resumed its erratic and baneful ways, and once 
again Angita reigned supreme. Thirty thousand men and about 
fourteen millions sterling had failed to unseat her. 

Yet the need for conquest of this difficulty still existed ; so 
again man tried. ‘Trajan re-opened the duct, and Hadrian 
enlarged the orifice ; and by these means a considerable reduc- 
tion of the area of the lake was effected. White villas glistened 
along its shores—summer haunts of wealthy Romans—and plan- 
tations grew in the rich soil of its margin. But, deeply seated 
under Mont Salviano, the original evil yet remained. Gradu- 
ally the water-way closed up; gradually the waters rose, sub- 
merging villas and plantations, driving back civilisation and 
cultivation from its borders; and, in the long night which 
followed the setting of the Roman Empire, Fucinus returned to 
its primal state of evil. 

The attempts of the Cxsars were then forgotten; even Taci- 
tus’s account of them was lost ; nor, until the thirteenth cen- 
tury, does any effort appear to have been made to redeem this 
nook in the high Apennines. Frederic II., then, and Alphonso 
V., some two centuries after him, achieved some few failures in 
this direction ; and at the commencement of the seventeenth 
century, Fontana, the engineer who raised the obelisk in the 
Piazza San Pietro, was commissioned to undertake the re-opening 
of the Claudian Tunnel, but which, after a year’s work, he 
abandoned as hopeless. At the latter end of the last century, 
many schemes for effecting the drainage of the lake were pro- 
pounded, but, until 1826, nothing was seriously attempted. 
Then, a Neapolitan officer of the Engineers, Afan de Rivera, 
took it in hand, and spent nine years in examining and in 
endeavouring to re-open the choked-up channel. Money was, 
however, wanted—wanted in large sums, too—and this the 
Neapolitan Government had not, nor was the condition of the 
country at that time such as to encourage private enterprise to 
carry out the scheme Afan de Rivera propounded; and so the 
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matter rested for a quarter of a century more, when, under the 
auspices of the English engineers, Messrs. Hutton Gregory and 
William Parkes, a company was formed to reclaim and possess 
the land beneath the lake, which was just then in one of its 
most destructive moods. The conditions inserted into the con- 
tract were, however, so one-sided, and the restricting clauses 
inserted by the Government were so unfair, that again the 
scheme fell through; until Prince Torlonia came forward, and, 
buying out the original concessionaires, took the whole work 
upon his own shoulders. 

With aspirations as large as his means, the Prince deter- 
mined to accomplish what the Cxsars had contemplated ; and, 
having no fear of the dreaded goddess, Angita, before his eyes, 
to go still further, and drain the entire lake. For the fulfil- 
ment of this project, he sought the advice of the most eminent 
hydraulic engineer in Europe, M. de Montricher, who had just 
then completed the great and arduous works by which the city 
of Marseilles obtains its water-supply. M. de Montricher 
spent a whole year in studying the hydrometric and pluvio- 
metric condition of the country, and then placed two alternative 
schemes before his client: one chiefly based on the repair of 
the Claudian emissary, restoring and carrying out the intentions 
of the old Roman engineer, by which the whole bed of the 
lake might perhaps be kept almost dry; the other, more am- 
bitious, proposed the widening and deepening the tunnel until 
its sectional area was double that the old Roman engineer had 
proposed, so that the lake could with certainty be entirely 
drained. Of course this latter was very largely the more costly, 
but, without hesitation, the Prince adopted it, and in March 
1856, the work was commenced. For twenty-two years since 
that time, it has been uninterruptedly carried on, and upwards 
of two millions sterling have been expended upon it. Diffi- 
culties of the most unforeseen character had to be encountered, 
for the infiltration into the old tunnel rendered its restoration 
and enlargement far more hazardous in many places than the 
coustruction of a new one would have been. How these diffi- 
culties were met and overcome, and how special methods were 
adopted for their conquest, is well and technically told by 
Messrs. Brisse and de Rotrou; but there were even greater 
difficulties than these to overcome. Men, food, and materials 
had to be brought from long distances over what could scarcely 
be called roads; houses, stores, and workshops built ; and, worst 
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of all, first M. de Montricher fell a victim to fever and his zeal, 
and then his immediate successor, M. Bermont, died from 
disease of the heart, brought on by his long and anxious 
duties. 

Angita was vengeful even to the last. 

Then came the great political disturbances in Italy, and yet 
in spite of all these the work went steadily on, and one of the 
most valuable lessons taught by it is that in fairly-paid labour 
and certain work rests the true tranquillity of Italy; for during 
the struggles which ended in destroying the throne of the 
Bourbons and the establishment of the kingdom of Italy, the 
2,000 workers kept steadily at their labour even during those 
times when for months together it was not safe to send their 
wages to them. Even in that time of anarchy which succeeded 
this disruption, and when the country round about was infected 
with brigandage—this borderland between the Roman and the 
Neapolitan states, whence marauders could swoop down on either 
and then take refuge in its rocky fastnesses, remained free from 
this Italian curse. Six years of honest well-paid labour had 
weaned even Italian mountaineers from the charms of vagabond- 
age and of rapine, and Prince Torlonia, by his steady perseverance 
through all these political disturbances rendered a most patriotic 
service to his country. At the commencement of 1862 the 
works had so far advanced that it became evident that a partial 
drainage of the lake might speedily be attempted, and it there- 
fore became necessary to mark out the boundaries of the property 
to be acquired; a matter of no slight difficulty where the littoral 
margin was subject to such spasmodic fluctuations, and the 
lawyers were for the time almost as arduously employed as the 
workmen. At length a boundary line was definitely determined 
upon, and statues of the Virgin were erected along it in each of 
the surrounding communes; Termes more potent than any 
the votaries of Angita had ever set up, for the waters never 
passed the lines these new ones guarded. On August 8 of this 
year another festival was held on the bank of Lake Fucino, 
differing in form and in spirit, but for the same purpose as 
that held by Claudius there 1,808 years before. In the 
pavilion of the Prince, which replaced that of the Emperor, 
a mass was said and sung, the sign of the cross was given in 
benediction, the flood-gates were once again raised, the waters 
flowed, and in place of Ave Cesar rang out loud cries of Evviva 
Madonna, Evviva Italia, Evviva Torlonia, from those hoping 
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to live on new-made land instead of fearing to die in ebbing 
waters. For 417 days did the waters run their course, inter- 
rupted occasionally for a few repairs of the tunnel and from 
the fears of the fearful who lived along the Liris, fears soon 
proved to be false, and during these days 123,436,500,000 
gallons found their way to the sea, reducing the depth of the 
lake some fourteen feet. 

Along the land thus gained the mouth of the tunnel was still 
further protruded, and the lake again tapped in August 1865, 
when the waters were allowed to flow until May 1868, and in 
November 1869 the tunnel was finished. Nearly 7,000 yards it 
runs before it reaches the Liris, and for more than half that 
distance it is lined with hewn masonry in hard limestone, which 
is a veritable marble. 

There still remained to be finished the regulating works at 
the head of the tunnel, and the canalisation and surface-drainage 
of the bed of the lake; works, though above ground, almost as 
wonderful as those buried under the mountains, and demanding 
special inventions for their execution in the oozy slime of 
centuries of deposit. Then followed the works of reclamation, 
and of the extent of these some idea may be formed from the 
fact that more than 130 miles of roads have been made round 
and across the new found land, with 62 miles of canals and 
drains and 402 miles of ditches. By these means a cultivable 
estate of more than 32,000 acres has been added to Italy and to 
Prince Torlonia’s property. This now is divided into farms of 
rather more than 60 acres (25 hectares), with farmhouses and 
buildings of the best arrangement for each. Churches and 
schools have been and are being built, and where once was 
desolation and disease, now fertility, industry and health 
abound. Fifteen years ago the labour of the country wanted 
land, and emigration from-this district was an annual occurrence. 
Now the inhabitants of the plains come up to cultivate the land 
thus wrested from the waters, and when the railway from Rome 
now in progress is completed, the prosperity of this new found 
land will be enormously increased, and it will undoubtedly 
become a favourite summer-resort for those whom fear and fever 
drive annually from Rome. Viewed in the light of a merely 
commercial undertaking, perhaps the drainage of Lake Fucino 
can hardly be said to be a success; the same amount of capital 
Would certainly purchase a larger tract of already cultivated 
land almost anywhere in Italy, but looked upon from a patriotic 
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point of view, it is hardly possible to estimate the value of 
Prince Torlonia’s undertaking. When Italia Irredenta finds 
others like him to reclaim her Pontine marshes and make her 
Campagna healthful and fertile, she will then more truly fara 
da se than by attempting to gratify unattainable political long- 
ings by filibustering inroads on her neighbours’ territories. Let 
her show herself capable of making the best of that she has, and 
then as *to him that hath shall be given,’ it is not improbable 
but that some of those perfervid aspirations she now indulges in 
may become political facts by the most blessed of all means, 
Peace. 

To reclaim these lands would not be half so difficult as has 
been the drainage of Lake Fucino, and in the hope that the 
Prince’s great example may lead others to follow in his patriotic 
footsteps, I heartily cry with the descendants of the Marsi, 
Evviva Italia, Evviva Tortonta! 

































THE ANTI-RENT AGITATION IN 
TRELAND. 


Mr. PaRNELL, in his speech at the League Hall, Liverpool, on 
Sunday, the 30th of November, declared, for the first time since 
the beginning of the Anti-Rent Agitation, the real object of 
that movement as affecting the union of Ireland with England. 
Casting aside the thin veil of apprehended famine behind which 
the leaders of the Agitation had sheltered as an excuse for the 
attack upon landlordism, he said :— 


I wish to express my firm belief that the time has come for settling 
the Irish land question, which, though only a portion, is a very im- 
portant portion of the Irish National Question, because so long as 
there is a class in Ireland—a class of landlords and aristocrats in- 
vested with privileges and rights—such as we now see, so long will 
English misgovernment be upheld in the country. Deprive this class 
of those privileges, show that they must cast themselves in with the 
rest of their country, deprive them of the position of an English 
garrison in Ireland—and a very important step in that direction was 
made by Mr. Gladstone when he disestablished the English Church in 
Ireland—and then, I say, the last knell of English power and govern- 
ment in Ireland will have been sounded. Let me see all classes, all 
creeds of my countrymen united together, and believe me we will not 
then have any English ministry attempting to indict our countrymen for 
sedition and treason. Let us see, as in 1782, one hundred thousand 
swords, both Catholic and Protestant, leaping from their scabbards, 
and it will not be a question of chicanery, or of Acts of Parliament, 
or of anything that can possibly interfere with the right of our people 
to make their own laws on the soil of Ireland. 


This was spirit-stirring for Mr. Parnell’s audience in Liver- 
pool, who had, no doubt, large interests at stake in that Emerald 
Isle from whose shores they had torn themselves. But Mr. 
Parnell might more accurately gauge the likelihood of that joint 
poetic leap of Catholic and Protestant swords in defiance of 
England, if he tried the experiment of repeating his speech to 
a meeting of Orangemen in the North of Ireland. 
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When approaching the question of relation between land- 
lord and tenant in Ireland, it is necessary, first, to look back 
upon the social institution replaced by that upon which Mr. 
Parnell and his satellites have so freely poured the vials of their 
invective. 

In the good old time, when Ireland was ‘ great, glorious, 
and free,’ the sparse population of the country was divided 
into various clans, about seventy in number, whose chiefs were 
elected from among the members of the ruling family. Their 
manners and customs would be considered rather loose now-a- 
days, and the Parnell of that period might have had something 
to say to the class of aristocrats of whom he now washes his 
hands. As for the Kern, his lines, even in these evil times, do 
not appear to have changed for the worse. His political and 
social status is thus described in Dr. O’Connor’s ‘ Historical 


Addresses ’ : — 


Until the period of James the First the lower orders of Irish had 
no legal tenure, no freehold property ; no, they were worse off than 
the negroes in the West Indies Their haughty chiefs could 
punish them at pleasure by coigne and livery, by cosherings, cessings, 
cuttings, tallages, spendings, &c., and even by death. 


After the last of the various uprisings against English con- 
quest, the conquered territories were granted to English settlers, 
who, especially in the west and south-west, let the lands on the 
system that existed in England in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, and is now to be found in Russia, and, to a very small 
extent, in the West of Ireland. <A quantity of land is taken 
by a village, whose head man is accountable for the rent. He 
divides the arable land, changing the divisions every year, so 
that no tenant can tell where he may sow his crop next year. 
Sometimes a tenant is apportioned a ridge for potatoes ora 
patch for oats in one part of a field, another in another, and a 
third in a field a quarter of a mile distant. This is called the 
Rundale System, and represents the early attempt of a com- 
munity to farm to a certain extent on communistic principles. 
In these villages the rapid increase soon reaches the limits of 
food supply, and the surplus population floats off to form a por- 
tion of the crowds of Irish in England who will one day prove 
themselves as politically troublesome and unpractical as are the 
friends they have left behind them, or the Irish population in 


America. 
The greatest difficulty experienced in the management of 
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Irish estates is the prevention of subdivision, and for this ten- 
dency the tenant is not entirely to blame, as for over fifty 
years previous to the famine of 1846-7 estates had been de- 
liberately divided into very small holdings. This system was 
inaugurated in 1793, when the Catholic Relief Act restored to 
the Catholics the power to vote without having first taken the 
Oath of Supremacy. The bill gave a vote to every person who 
held a lease for a life, the declared annual value of the farm 
being forty shillings over the amount of rent reserved in the 
lease. The landlords were not slow to take advantage of the 
Act for the manufacture of voters, and between that time and 
1829, when the forty-shilling freeholders were disfranchised, the 
subdivision of properties went on to such an extent that the 
impoverished tenants who swarmed in the south and west of 
Ireland, living in miserable hovels, and trusting almost entirely 
to the produce of the potato crop, never too abundant for their 
wants, were certain to be destroyed by any material diminution 
of their principal food. Down to 1829, a feeling of friend- 
ship and mutual dependence existed between the landlords and 
their tenants. The value of a property consisted in its rent and 
its votes, and when it is remembered that the possession of a 
property let to many voters insured the settlement of the junior 
members of the family, and many other advantages, the price of 
as much as fifty-two years’ purchase, which was sometimes given, 
may not appear too exorbitant. 

The disfranchisement of these small tenants had already 
brought home to the landlords some of the evils of over-popu- 
lation, in increased pauperism without the counterbalancing 
interest, when the failure of the potato crop in 1846 culminated 
in that frightful famine, where the corpses lay thick on the 
roadside. Men quietly laid down their spades at the public 
works and died under the eyes of the overseer. Children were 
found vainly trying to draw nourishment from the cold breasts 
of their dead mothers, and every horror painted from the time 
of Josephus found a counterpart in the awful scenes of that 
dreadful time. Under such a pressure the poor-law system 
broke down, and though ultimately England came forward and 
voted eight millions to be expended in public works, and the 
charities of private associations were nobly generous, the poor 
rates amounted in some cases to twenty-three shillings in the 
pound. Landlords found ruin staring them in the face, and 
from one extreme, opinion veered to the other, that the most 
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prosperous property was that on which fewest tenants were to 
be found. Then came the time of forced emigration, hardly less 
terrible than the famine itself, when thousands, enfeebled by 
disease, died on the passage to America, or in the hospitals where 
they were received on landing. Bands of men, armed with 
crowbars and ropes, accompanied the sheriffs and completed the 
evictions by pulling down the homes just vacated, and the face 
of the country presented a scene of desolation ; the site of once 
populous villages being now marked by a mass of smokeless and 
roofless gables. That this exodus was necessary is certain, yet 
in that cruel time the seed of hatred was sown that is now so 
ready to sprout and blossom on the smallest provocation. 

After the famine of 1846-7, and the attempt at rebellion 
in 1848, a large number of estates changed hands by the action 
of the Encumbered Estates Court. Hitherto the feeling 
of mutual dependence still existed to a considerable extent, 
and the preliminary processes uf law were not unfrequently 
carried out by the bailiffs at great risk. Many old houses, whose 
doors had been hospitably open as long as the owners could re- 
member, were now carefully closed and put into a state of per- 
manent defence. But it was not against robbers or whiteboys 
that these measures were adopted. The bailiff serving writs of 
the superior courts was the enemy from whose visits danger 
was imminent, and the precautions taken against the insertion 
of a ‘copy ’ under a door, or through a chink in a window, were 
minutely elaborate. Sometimes the enemy was faced boldly by 
the still faithful tenants, and many a bailiff could tell of a 
breakfast off a parchment writ, wax-seal and all, at which an 
excited tenantry assisted who would not be denied. 

However, no amount of ingenuity or audacity could even- 
tually stave off the evil day, and the encumbered estates were 
sold at prices so small that many of the mortgagees found 
themselves minus their money. Had they waited for a time, 
their interest would have been paid and their money safe ; but 
the panic was upon them, and at a time of unexampled depres- 
sion the properties were forced into the market and sold. 

Then came the time for the regular collection of rents. 
Formerly many properties were managed very much on the 
Turkish system of finance. When money was required to pay 
the interest on a mortgage, or supply means for meeting the 
wine-merchant’s bill, the ‘driver’ was sent round to collect it. 
The driver was a person who gave notice to the tenants of the 
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days on which the rent would be collected; served ejectment 
processes, or seized the cattle of the tenants and drove them to 
the pound—hence the name. In the good old days receipts for 
rent were not always given; so when money was wanted, and 
those who had not paid had no property to take, the cattle of 
their more wealthy neighbours was quietly seized. Protesta- 
tions of having paid were vain. Money was required, and 
money must be got, and the tenant bowed before the consensus 
of opinion that it was fairer that the rich man should be fleeced 
than the poor oppressed. 

The change to a regular system was by no means received 
with joy, though on many properties the * hanging gale’ still con- 
tinued. This system of leaving half a year’s rent in arrear was 
adopted to meet the case of an incoming tenant without capital, 
but its action is now entirely in the landlord’s favour, as on the 
failure to pay the second or any subsequent gale the tenant then 
owing a year’s rent can he evicted without compensation. Its 
operation is to prevent a regular fair and square settlement of 
accounts, and on most of the well-managed properties the sys- 
tem has now been abandoned. 

After the famine of 1848, emigration to America went on 
steadily year by year, and an amount of money was remitted hy 
the emigrants to their relatives left behind that shows how 
deeply family affection enters into the composition of the Irish 
nature. 

At the same time, a great improvement became perceptible 
in the condition of the tenants. Small holdings, on which had 
existed thousands always on the verge of destitution, were ab- 
sorbed into the larger farms. ‘The number of holdings under 
9 acres in 1841 was 50,110; in 1871 it had diminished to 
21,429; while in the same time the number of farms above 30 
acres increased from 17,943 to 39,531. The benefit arising 
from this change will be apparent when we remember that if a 
population, whose only industry is agriculture, can produce no 
surplus food over the amount necessary for its support, it can 
give no increase to the national wealth. This wealth is the 
return for labour, in food, over the home consumption ; in raw 
material for manufacture, over the amount necessary to purchase 
food for the labour ; or in the manufacture of raw material into 
saleable commodities, for which demand exists in the markets 
of the world. 

The relief resulting from the emigration to America showed 
VOL. III. N.S. 0 
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itself in a steady improvement in the position of farmers and 
labourers, and the agricultural prosperity was not checked by 
the Fenian conspiracy. That attempt at rebellion was confined 
to the idle week in March, when the snow lay thick on the 
ground, and the following month the rebels were hard at work 
at their farm labour, as if nothing had occurred. Since then 
prices have been maintained in crops, and the price of cattle 
steadily increased till 1877, when the downward tendency began, 
and continued so rapidly, that in 1879 it had reached the level 
from which it had started in 1866. 

One consequence of the Fenian rebellion was the Irish Land 
Act passed in 1870, by which every small tenant was granted an 
interest of seven years in his farm, for to the extent of seven 
times the annual rent the County Court Judge was permitted 
to amerce the landlord who capriciously evicted a paying tenant. 
At the expiration of the tenancy, claims were sustainable for 
improvements made during its continuance, and for unexhausted 
manures used on the farm. This Act offered a fair encouragement 
to proper husbandry, but its practical effect has been nil. The 
Act avowedly attempted to compel a bad landlord to act as the 
good ones had always acted ; but fortunately the number of bad 
landlords in any county could be counted on the fingers of one 
hand ; and even when the provisions of the Act became known, 
the small tenant felt that, while quite safe with the average 
landlord, against one who had views about consolidation of 
farms, he possessed an insurance of fixity of tenure, in the shape 
of the gun hidden in a neighbour's fence, more potent than any 
Act of Parliament ever framed. 

Yet with all this determination not to be moved from his 
holding, rent or no rent, the key-note of the Irish character is - 
dependence. Brought up from his cradle in the attitude of un- 
questioning submission to the Church as represented by the 
parish priest, the Irishman is always ready to follow any leader 
who proclaims himself able to grant him his desires, and with an 
hereditary hatred of England, fostered by his entire surround- 
ings, he does the Government the homage of looking to it for 
protection against his enemies. 

Litigious, quarrelsome, revengeful, he has his good sides 
also. Good-natured and sociable, fond of fun, keen-witted 
and argumentative to the last degree, he enjoys life fairly. 
Hospitality is still one of his cardinal virtues, and he charms by 
his pleasant manners the passing stranger with whom he has no 
business relations. 
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A mass of contradictions, it is difficult to know what pleases 
him. Hating England, apparently, with a hatred that can only 
be fully expressed by Irish fecundity of invective, he never fails 
to come to the front when men are required to fight her battles, 
and revering the parish priest with the awe due to one possessed 
of supernatural powers, he stops his dues, nails up the door of 
the chapel, and boldly denounces him as a tyrant when he has 
ventured to oppose any popular sentiment. Lying, when occa- 
sion seems to demand it, with a brazen disregard for truth that 
would put Ananias to the blush, he loves truth in others, and 
bears no malice towards an adversary who has succeeded by the 
practice of that virtue. No man on earth respects justice more, 
or practises it less. He will work day and night to make a man 
go crooked in his favour, and despise him heartily for having 
done so; and rending heaven with cries for justice and mercy 
from a ferocious government for a starving and helpless people, 
he sows threatening notices broadcast, lest any man should pay 
his just debts; and as a warning to those who honestly intend 
to meet their engagements, he has maimed and killed the cattle 
of some, fired into the houses of others; in some cases beaten, 
and in one instance mutilated the man who had paid his rent. 

Like steam, he is a good servant, but a bad master. When 
disciplined, his brilliant courage has been displayed on nearly 
every battle-field in Europe, and in every country on the face 
of the globe; and his fidelity was amply proved by that splendid 
force, the Irish constabulary, at the time of the Fenian rebellion ; 
but, at home, his moral cowardice and obliquity in matters of 
social order afford a hitherto unsolved problem in Irish criminal 
procedure. 

Previous to the meeting at Irishtown, at which the present 
land agitation was inaugurated, the farmers showed no iatention 
to repudiate their liabilities. For several years they had pros- 
perous seasons; and though in 1872 there was a partial failure 
of the potato crop, nearly as serious as the failure of the year1879, 
no complaints were made, nor was any agitation resorted to for 
the purpose of obtaining remission of rents. But in 1872 there 
was no impending General Election; Home Rule had not shot 
its bolt, nor had Obstruction yet joined issue with the House. 

In prosperous times no agitation is dangerous. Agitation 
requires a basis of real depression to give it force, and in April 
such a depression existed in Ireland. But not entirely from 
agricultural causes. Year by year the farming interests had 
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become more prosperous, and, year by year, instead of laying up 
a provision against bad seasons, the farmers increased their ex- 
penditure all round. They worked less and spent more. Their 
wives and daughters were not slow to follow their example of 
extravagance, and a reckless system of credit that had been 
expanding for ten years or more, attained, in 1878, such pro- 
portions, that the majority of the small tenant farmers of 
Ireland found themselves almost hopelessly in debt when the 
commercial collapse came, of which the failure of the City of 
Glasgow Bank was the central incident. 

The Irish banks, in a panic, called in their outstanding 
debts, and refused further accommodation on almost any terms, 
trembling for their own stability, when no man knew what 
giant interest might go next. ‘Then, for the first time, the 
farmers found themselves confronted by a terrible difficulty. 
With the facility for obtaining money went their last chance 
of keeping their heads above water. They owed money in 
every direction—money for food, money for seed, money for 
dress. The markets were falling. In the dairy districts, the 
wives and daughters who, in times gone by, had prided them- 
selves on the cleanliness and care in the deftly manipulated 
butter that for delicacy of flavour brought the highest prices in 
the London markets, now gave over the manual details of the 
manufacture to hired dairy women, with the result that the 
French, Dutch, and Norwegian butter superseded the carelessly 
prepared produce of the Irish dairies, and drove it back to the 
lower rates in the market. 

In other parts of Ireland the women were equally thrittless ; 
and more than one county court judge remarked upon the items 
that came before them in processes for shop goods. One item 
in a process for goods sold and delivered to the daughter of a 
farmer, paying a yearly rent of 15l., was for a sealskin jacket, 
7l.; and in every village dressmakers were overpowered with 
work, the order being always not to spare the trimmings, which 
were to be had on credit at the draper’s shop over the way. 

In April the condition of affairs in Ireland was, then, 
favourable for any proposition that promised the farmers some 
relief from their difficulties. The swaggering tactics of 
Obstruction had caught the fancy of the Irishman, who not 
only delighted in the nightly squabbles in the House, but who 
saw the material concessions wrung by that policy from 4 
Parliament on which Mr. Butt’s arguments had been pressed 
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without result. The South African Bill was modified, the 
Education Bill conceded, the Mutiny Bill amended, and the 
Queen’s University Charter annulled, entirely by the efforts of 
that section of Irish Members who, casting off traditional par- 
liamentary restraints, determined to win by sheer force of un- 
ceasing obstruction to the ordinary business the measures to 
which the almost unanimous voice of Great Britain had declared 
itself opposed. Against these tactics Mr. Butt had spoken 
strongly, and councilled moderation, and pressure well within 
the rules and customs of parliamentary usage. The Roman 
Catholic clergy, as a rule, took the views of the originator of the 
Home Rule party, but the more advanced section of Nationalists, 
comprising three-fourths of the lay Roman Catholics of Ireland, 
warmly adopted the line of active and passive obstruction 
represented by Messrs. Parnell and Biggar, and looked to the 
former as their true leader months before Mr. Butt retired 
from the nominal leadership of the party he had created. 

In their choice of candidates the Roman Catholic clergy have 
generally favoured men of position and stake in the country when- 
ever such a person has declared for the views adopted by them. 
Such men presented themselves for the county of Mayo at the 
election of 1874, when Messrs. Browne and Tighe, two gentlemen 
holding considerable property in the county, were elected, but 
on a petition were unseated. At the new election Mr. Browne 
was again at the head of the poll, but Mr. Tighe was defeated 
by Mr. O’Connor Power, whose election, though he had no known 
connection with the county, was carried by the force of the 
Nationalist sentiment in the face of the strenuous opposition of 
the priests. He afterwards boasted in the House that he had 
succeeded in his election against the influence of an archbishop, 
three bishops, and over a hundred priests. 

In 1878 it was generally supposed that an election was at 
hand, and there was but little doubt that the clerical influence 
would again be thrown into the scale against him. It was neces- 
sary that the electoral campaign should open with a cry that the 
priests must follow. If they opposed it, their influence would 
probably be swamped. If they adopted it, they must perforce 
adopt him as its prophet. 

A series of meetings was arranged for this purpose, and the 
first took place on Sunday, April 20, at Irishtown, a small vil- 
lage in the portion of Mayo adjoining the counties of Galway 
and Roscommon. Here a considerable tract of country is owned 
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by absentee proprietors. No resident landlordsare to be found 
within a radius of many miles, and, like all border portions of an 
unquiet country, it could boast of the most restless spirits. At 
that meeting no Roman Catholic clergyman attended, and so 
insignificant was it considered that no Dublin paper took any 
notice of the proceedings, which were reported only by a couple 
of local papers. The principal speakers were Mr. O’Connor 
Power, Mr. John Fergusson, a Glasgow Nationalist, who declared 
his intention to contest the County Roscommon at the next 
election, and Mr. Thomas Brennan, of Dublin, whose eloquence 
will probably add to the liveliness of the next Parliament. The 
chair was taken by Mr. Daly, one of the four persons since 
arrested, and the resolutions were as follows :— 


Whereas—the social condition of the Irish people having been 
reduced, through their subjection to England and its coercive legis. 
lation, to a state below that of any civilised country in the world, and 

Whereas—The mouthpiece of English public opinion, when 
speaking of continental misgovernment in late years, having declared 
that ‘Government should be for the good of the governed, and that 
whatever rulers wilfully and persistently postpone the good of their 
subjects, either in the interests of foreign states, or to assist theories 
of religion or politics, such rulers have thereby forfeited all claim to 
allegiance,’ be it therefore resolved, that we, Irishmen, assembled to- 
day in our thousands, do hereby endorse the foregoing declaration, as 
embodying the position and wrongs of our misgoverned and im- 
poverished country, and as likewise affording us a justification for 
recording our unceasing determination to resort to every lawful 
means, compatible with an outraged civilised people, whereby our 
inalienable rights, political and social, can be regained from their 
enemies. 


This was of course carried by acclamation. During the proceed- 
ings the people were warned by Mr. Daly that ‘the man who 
takes a farm from which the rack-rented tenant is evicted must 
be treated as a greater enemy of the people than the landlord.’ 
Mr. Brennan pointed out that the landlords must be torn out 
root and branch, and proceeded to say that ‘ while some men 
might deplore the necessity for such violent measures of reform, 
it was only through them that France, through a Marat and a 
Robespierre, obtained her dear-bought and fondly-cherished 
liberty. At that meeting it was determined that no rent 
should be paid to any landlord except on a reduction of 25 or 
30 per cent., and the proposition was boldly adopted that the 
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true owner of the soil is the man who tills it, and any institu- 
tion that comes between him and that direct ownership must be 
swept away. The ‘ unconvicted land-robbers’ were pictured as 
spending all the hard-earned money of the farmers in riotous 
and licentious living in London and elsewhere ; and the doctrine 
that the amount of fair rent to be paid was to be at the dis- 
cretion of the tenant, who was to refuse to pay anything beyond 
hig own valuation of his farm pending its permanent transfer to 
him, was received as a new revelation. 

The pressure upon the people at this time was certainly 
great, but until the Irishtown meeting no refusal was made to pay 
the rent, which has been always looked upon as the first charge 
upon the farmers’ income. Where rents due in March had been 
punctually collected they were paid before the meeting without 
a murmur, but from that day the doctrine preached from the 
Trishtown platform has been adopted to the fullest extent by 
the tenantry in the west of Ireland, and by many in the south 
and east, the canny north fighting shy of the political whirlpool 
into which their more mercurial countrymen had been decoyed. 
The agitation thus begun was followed up by meeting after 
meeting in many towns and villages in Mayo, Galway, and Ros- 
common, and spread quickly to other parts of Ireland, whose 
patriots saw the wind being taken out of their sails by the un- 
compromising orators of the west. After a few meetings had 
taken place the real meaning of the agitation was typified by 
the contingents from various districts carrying mock pikes of 
the pattern of 1798, and carefully made and painted wooden 
guns. Not that the plan of open rebellion against England was 
ever advocated or contemplated. Such a movement would have 
been beneath contempt. But the agitation was much more 
dangerous to the individual landlord, held up to hatred as the 
English garrison in Ireland, than would any attempt at rebellion 
have been. The object of the agitation was avowedly to procure 
the purchase of properties by the State and resale to the tenants 
on easy terms, and to effect this two things were necessary, to 
impress the Government with the advisability of purchasing, in 
the hope of allaying a dangerous agitation, and to compel the 
landlords to sell by withholding the rent, producing a panic 
among the mortgagees, and forcing the properties into the 
market, when in such a time of depression it was expected that 
properties would be sold as in 1851, and the tenants could then 
buy their holdings at perhaps nine or ten years’ purchase. The 
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plan was advocated by Mr, Parnell in Galway, but too many 
combinations were necessary for its success. In the Landed 
Estates Court a short time after, two properties were offered for 
sale, but the prices bid were so small that the judge refused to 
allow the sale, declaring at the same time that for two years he 
would not allow properties forced into the market to be sold 
below their fair value. This checkmates Mr. Parnell’s plan. In 
two years this agitation will probably have passed away, and the 
men now shouting themselves hoarse at the meetings, and in too 
many instances varying the amusement by maiming the cattle 
of any man who has paid the rent, will attend cheerfully at the 
rent office and pay up to the best of his ability, as if no Irish 
member had ever gratified his national vanity, and no local bags 
of wind had emulated the efforts of the frog in the fable. 

But meantime the general refusal to pay rent, except on re- 
ceipt of such an abatement as left many landlords no margin 
after the payment of the charges on their properties, has already 
caused no small amount of hardship, especially where large in- 
surances had to be met; and while the tenants, who refuse the 
means, call upon the landlords to give employment or contract 
fresh loans from the Board of Works, to be spent for their 
benefit, many of the latter have already been compelled to 
reduce their establishments, close their homes, and economise 
abroad until this reign of terror shall have passed away. 
Through the spring and summer the meetings continued, and the 
deluge of increasing rain that saturated the ground lent ad- 
ditional weight to the statement that starvation stared the 
people in the face. In the summer the turf that had been cut 
in the spring was still lying unstacked on the bogs. In July 
and August the hay was still uncut and the corn green, and the 
continued down-pour looked as if it would never cease. A wet 
September came and went ; the hopes of the most hopeful waned, 
and everything looked as if there must be an entire failure of 
the crops. Boards of Guardians passed resolutions that famine 
was impending. The Roman Catholic clergy declared that fail- 
ing prompt aid the people must starve. Land Commissioners 
from Irish papers went north, south, east and west, and wrete 
pages of sensational and exaggerated description, and a settled 
determination manifested itself that except upon a reduction, 
demanded in some places, of 50 per cent., no rents would be 
paid at the Autumn Gale Day. It was at this time that the 
Government called for reports from the Local Government 
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Inspectors, who reported that the crops were bad, and the turf 
almost entirely lost. 

The equinoctial gales came with unusual violence, and the 
farmer, as he saw his green corn lashed harmlessly by the wind, 
felt that had it been riper it would have been threshed as it 
stood. 

September passed, and still the corn hardly showed a sign 
of ripening. But with October came a burst of warm fine 
weather that soon changed the face of the country. Field after 
field became tinged with gold and, ripening, fell to the sickle, 
the finest oat crop that has been reaped in Ireland for years. 
Other crops were not up to the average, but the turf that had 
been considered lost began to dry, and the middle of November 
saw the entire fuel supply safely dried and stacked. 

The potato crop suffered severely, and in some very poor 
land was almost entirely worthless. In good and in boggy soils 
it was up to the average, but on the whole more than one-third 
of the crop was deficient. 

The grazing farmers suffered most, as the fall in price of all 
kinds of stock from last year was unprecedented. Still the 
people whose complaints were loudest were the small farmers, 
with whom, as a rule, the year has been by no means so bad as 
they have represented, except in the cases of tenants holding 
miserable patches of land in Mayo and Galway, who look upon 
the holding rather asa place of temporary residence, and afford- 
ing sufficient potatoes for the use of the family. The rent is 
paid out of the money they earn in England, for these small 
hollers migrate in thousands to work at the English harvest, 
and generally bring home from ten to fifteen pounds. This 
year the depression in England told upon them, so that some 
were obliged to walk home from Dublin, not having saved 
enough to pay the railway fare. 

The decision of the Roman Catholic clergy was soon made, 
and when the agitation had taken root they threw themselves 
heartily into it. With considerable power of intensifying any 
popular movement, the Irish priesthood are entirely powerless to 
stop or check it. Dependent upon their congregations for their 
daily bread, they cannot oppose them, nor dare they appear to 
follow. They must, therefore, in any movement be in the van 
or nowhere, and with few exceptions they were soon found on 

every platform. In some cases, where the parish priest refused 
to join the movement, the congregation refused in turn to pay 
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his dues, and for the present he is obliged to live upon his 
friends or draw upon any capital he may have saved. But in 
truth the movement had as great temptations for the priest as 
for the tenant. For the well being of the Roman Catholic clergy 
two things are necessary—population and wealth. Their in- 
comes are derived from dues paid by every home, and fees paid 
on birth, christening, marriage, sickness, and masses after death. 
Is it to be wondered at then that the Roman Catholic clergy 
should join any movement having a remote prospect of plac- 
ing the practical disposal of much landed property in their 
hands, and the certainty, if successful, of increasing by subdi- 
vision the number of houses and families, with all the addi- 
tional dues that would follow such an increase. 

The recurring agitations and disturbances in Ireland are like 
the phases in the life of a drunkard. The stimulant must be 
increased in strength, and the doses made larger, until a fit of 
delirium supervenes, leaving the unhappy inebriate helpless and 
prostrate for a time. Returning health brings renewed appetite 
for the stimulant, which is again taken in gradually increasing 
doses. Ireland has had her attacks in 1831, 1848, and 1867; 
but never before has an agitation been promoted on grounds so 
dishonest and socialistic as this, and herein lies the danger to 
the upper classes in some districts. 

In one way we have, as the direct fruits of this movement, 
the same result as that which,in 1870, accentuated the demand 
for a Land Act. In that year the number of agrarian crimes 
rose to 1,329 from 767 of the previous year. Fenianism and 
agrarian crimes brought the Irish Question into the domain of 
practical politics, and the acknowledgment thus made by Mr. 
Gladstone has not been lost on the Irish Nationalists. Since 
this agitation took root, a reign of terror has existed in parts of 
Ireland, not the less unbearable that rebellion is openly discarded 
as an impracticable folly; and, thoughapparently discountenanced 
by the leaders, the alternative of assassination adopted as the 
most effective means of preventing or punishing a departure 
from the plan of operation laid down. Since last May, the 
writing and posting of threatening letters and notices has gone 
on increasing day by day. Thousands have been received by 
people of almost every class. The landlord whose views were 
distrusted as to the reduction demanded, the tenant who might 
dare to pay his rent, the agent whose business it was to demand 
it—all received letters couched in the usual terms, and frequently 
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every tenant on the estate received a warning that to pay his 
rent meant death. It mattered little, so far as the feeling of 
insecurity went, that in not one case in a hundred did any out- 
rage follow the threat. Many landlords conceded the general 
reduction rather than feel that they left their houses only at the 
risk of their lives; agents naturally recommended, for similar 
reasons, that the reductions should be granted, and solvent 
tenants declared that they dared not pay rent except on the 
terms decided upon by the leaders of the agitation. In some 
cases honest tenants came by night and stealthily paid their 
rent. A landlord found attached to a memorial for the usual 
reduction the names of six tenants who had paid every penny. 
The memorial said that they were starving. They were asked 
afterwards why they had signed it, and answered that if it were 
known they had paid, their lives would not be safe. Nor could 
they be blamed for their timidity. Two men who had paid 
were shot at; another was carded, an operation performed by 
drawing along the bare back a wool card, from which sharp steel 
spikes projected; a third was taken out of his house, savagely 
beaten, and a portion of his ear cut off; while the number of 
cases where cattle were killed or maimed with nameless bru- 
tality is too great to admit of anything but a general reference. 

Two facts with regard to this agitation cannot fail to strike 
the political observer—the abstention of the Protestants of 
Ireland, and the adhesion of the extreme section of the English 
Radicals. The latter supplies an additional element of trouble 
in the next parliamentary campaign on the Irish Land Question, 
and the Phrygian cap carried by the English deputation at the 
Hyde Park meeting, in furtherance of this movement, indicated 
the true interpretation of the ‘ constitutional planks,’ of which, 
with nervous reiteration, Mr. Parnell declares that his platform 
iscomposed. The former proved the hollowness of the starvation 
statements, except on the assumption that their crops had been 
favoured like those of the Israelites in the land of Goshen, as it 
is to be presumed that had the Protestant farmers agreed to the 
statements made from every platform, they would have heen 
found side by side with their Roman Catholic brethren in placing 
before the landlords and the country their inability to pay rent. 
But whether it was that they honestly determined to pay if 
they could, or that they were prevented from joining in the 
movement by the religious animosity with which Protestants 
and Roman Catholics in Ireland are equally saturated, the fact 
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remains that they studiously kept aloof from the agitation. In 
the town of Ballinasloe a meeting was convened to call the 
attention of the landlords to the condition of the tenants, and 
concert measures for their relief. At the meeting it was com- 
plained that though circulars were duly sent to the Protestant 
clergy and shopkeepers, not a single Protestant attended ; while 
in Liverpool, when Mr. Parnell’s advent was announced, and 
a great Irish meeting arranged, the Orange Lodges proposed to 
turn out as a counter demonstration. This religious antipathy, 
while in some ways a political safeguard, is really the millstone 
round the neck of Ireland, among whose sons are distributed 
every quality necessary to ensure prosperity and happiness ; 
for had the South the self-reliance of the North, the North the 
agreeable manners of the South, and both the religious toleration 
of neither, Ireland would be the happiest part of the United 
Kingdom, 

The crisis of the agitation may be said to have passed, when 
the arrest of Messrs. Davitt, Killan, and Daly, and a few days 
afterwards of Mr. Brennan, gave it a fresh impetus. These 
arrests were of course legal, and only determined upon after 
language of mischievous violence had been used. But granting 
that conviction can be obtained in every case, which is by no 
means certain, the question arises whether it would not have 
been more prudent to have refrained from striking at game so 
small. The real leaders of the agitation remain untouched, and 
of the four persons arrested, none of whom are men of any 
social position or weight, three at least would gladly suffer the 
few months’ imprisonment that may probably be inflicted if they 
are convicted, for the assurance that at the next general election 
they will be returned for some Irish county. Apart from the 
fact that all speeches in Ireland must be freely discounted, the 
agitation could have been more effectually met in other ways. 
From the moment when large bodies of men assembled with 
inflammatory banners, and armed with mock pikes and guns, 
the meetings could have been declared illegal, and prevented, 
or the Government might have trusted to the ordinary and 
extraordinary means of prevention, repression, and rough and 
ready punishment given by the provision of the Peace Pre- 
servation Acts. 

The remedies proposed to meet the distress of the labouring 
population, and for a permanent improvement in the position 
of the Irish fenants are ;— | 
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1. The immediate undertaking of public works. 

2. Reduction of rents. 

3. Reclamation of waste lands. 

4, Purchase of properties by the state and resale to the 
tenants. 

The first recommendation was prownmptly met by an order in 
council facilitating the grant, in certain Poor Law Unions, of 
loans to public bodies for the performance of work under the 
Sanitary Acts, and to landowners for such work as planting, 
fencing, draining, or any similar work requiring no skilled labour. 
The repayment of interest and principal not to begin until 
after the expiration of two years. Not many loans have been 
applied for, as, in the face of an agitation like the present, 
landlords do not see their way to putting further charges on 
properties the rent of which the tenants refuse to pay. Nor 
can they employ even the usual amount of labour while the 
rent remains outstanding, and they are diiven to the greatest 
straits to procure the money necessary to pay the present 
charges. 

Reduction of rents is demanded boldly by the tenants, who, 
with money in their hand, say, ‘ Give me this reduction, or we will 
pay none. They have voluntarily undertaken to pay this rent, 
and with few exceptions they have been reaping the benefit of 
the prosperous years up to 1876, without having been asked for 
any increase. ‘The landlords offered to let the amounts stand 
over for the present, but the fiat had gone forth and they simply 
refused to pay, trusting to the knowledge of grim possibilities 
in the event of their eviction. (Granted that 1877, 1878, and 
1879 have been bad years for them, the shopkeepers who make 
15 to 20 per cent. on their dealings, and the banks who charge 
them 10 for accommodation, are not asked to forego any portion 
of their claims; while from the landlord, who is not paid 3 per 
cent. for his capital, one quarter isdemanded. The Irish tenant 
poses as a bankrupt determined to pay everybody except the 
secured creditor, whose claim he defies him to enforce at the 
risk of his life. 

The reclamation of waste land has been a favourite panacea 
for Irish poverty for a long time, though how it can operate 
beneficially on the present tenants is a problem the proposers 
have not cared to solve. If the bogs are to be reclaimed it has 
been proved over and over again that they can only be re- 
claimed, as a paying speculation, by the work of small tenants 
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and their families. But suppose that Government purchased a 
large quantity of waste land and resold it even at a nominal price 
to ten thousand tenants, how could that affect the small holders 
at present crying out for relief, except the Government deter. 
mined that no person should purchase except one already holding 
ten or fifteen acres elsewhere ? The proposers of this scheme 
say— 


A large number, say fifty thousand heads of families, are starving, 
because their farms are so small that one bad harvest leaves them on 
the brink of destitution, and two means destruction. We ask that ten 
thousand additional small holdings be created, that in years to come 
ten thousand more heads of families may find themselves starving in 
company. 


But when these propositions are analysed it will be found 
that Government is first to reclaim the waste land at an ex- 
pense that would double the productive power of land at present 
in cultivation, and then, having created a new department and 
effected the reclamation at the extravagant cost of all public 
works, they are to sell to tenants at a price that would not pay 
three-fourths of the outlay. 

This is granting that the bogs of Ireland are at present 
valueless. There never was a greater mistake. Near towns, 
and in places where turf is cut, the value of the hog sold is at 
the rate of from 100/. to 250/. per acre, and it only requires the 
discovery of cheap compression to make the bogs as valuable to 
the owners as are the coal-fields of England. It is therefore 
improbable that any honest valuation would be made upon Grif- 
fith’s lines, his valuations only contemplating the bogs as a food- 
producing area. 

However, when these proposals are made to small tenants 
they are rarely accepted. The barony of Erris, the wildest por- 
tion of the County Mayo, is almost entirely moorland, with 
ridges of low lying hills offering every facility for drainage and 
reclamation. In the year 1868 Mr. Shaen Carter, the owner of 
over 30,000 acres in that barony, offered to the tenants of Fau- 
lagh, a village situated on a gently sloping hill, any number of 
acres of the mountain land above their holdings on the follow- 
ing terms :—The lease to be for thirty-one years. The rent one 
penny for the whole amount reclaimed, for the first seven years, 
and five shillings an acre for the remainder of the term. All the 
reclaimed land was to be kept in cultivation. The average 
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depth of bog was not five feet, and underneath was a bed of 
marl, the best fertiliser for bog soil. To that offer not one 
tenant responded. 

While the Irish tenants thus demand heroic measures they 
neglect the practical care that would increase by at least one 
quarter every farm without the necessity of paying more rent. 
The first principle of all rational farming is that the ground 
cannot support more than one crop at a time. In the small 
Irish farms the land has to support not alone the crop that has 
been put in by the most slovenly parody on husbandry in the 
world, but also a heavy crop of weeds that eats away often quite 
half the return of that for which the rent has been paid. No 
person who has shot in Ireland can forget the splendid stubble, 
with its sheltering masses of coltsfoot or dock-leaves, under which 
the partridges are so often found, or the yet undug potatoes 
whose stalks have withered amid a tangled mass of weeds in 
which a point may fairly be hoped for. These are the enemies 
against which, if the agitators were to wage war, they would 
earn the gratitude of those to whom the prosperity of the country 
is dear, but the day has not yet dawned when the Irish candi- 
dates can hope to be returned on anti-weed principles. 

But the pith and marrow of this anti-rent agitation is the 
determination to force the purchase of the property by the State, 
and its resale to the tenants on such easy terms that even the 
unthrifty and slovenly husbandman can pay the instalments 
where he can pay the present rent. The plain English of this 
demand is that England is to advance 400,000,000/.—for that 
is about the value of Irish landed property—for the purpose 
of removing the class whose loyalty has earned the hatred of the 
disaffected, and the character of ‘the English garrison in Ireland.’ 
Having got rid of the obnoxious opponents of disaffection, Eng- 
land is to take upon herself for forty or fifty years, in addition 
to the trouble and difficulty of the government of Ireland, the 
odium attached to the position of an Irish landlord and agent. 
The Irish tenants now declare that they cannot pay rents. 
Should such a time arrive when the State was the landlord, 
Would the interest be demanded? and if resisted, would the 


tenants be evicted? and if they were, who would manage the 
farms ? 





Two valid reasons may exist for a political and social change 
So great as the transfer of the entire soil from one class to another. 
Either that the transfer would result in increased production of 
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surplus food, or that the position of a large number of people is 
by the existing system so intolerable, that the State by the 
change will gain in loyalty and social stability what may possibly 
be lost in a purely economic point of view. Both these postulates 
are assumed by the apostles of this agitation, and apart from the 
serious danger likely to arrive in the next Parliament by a com- 
pact body of Home Rule discontents, ready for a consideration 
to join either party in the overthrow of the other, there is little 
doubt that the certainty of the first or the probability of the 
second would be sufficient reason for the British Paprlia- 
ment to make any changes ensuring that there should be no 
bar to the happiness of the greater number in Ireland. It is 
therefore of paramount importance that in contemplating the 
creation of larger numbers of peasant proprietors, the principle 
of which has already to a considerable extent beer adopted by 
Parliament, we should examine closely the truth of the two 
statements on which rests the entire foundation of the present 
agitation. 

To a country like the United Kingdom the amount of food 
produced is of the utmost importance, and statements are freely 
made that a peasant proprietary means an increase in the amount 
of food produced per acre in cultivation. To combat this 
hallucination is slaying the thrice slain, and the able address of 
Mr. Brassey to the English Agricultural Society a short time 
ago disposed of the matter by showing that the return per acre 
in England, where large farms are the rule, is far beyond that of 
any European country or of America, and a visit to the field of 
a Seotch farmer in Ireland, and to that of the small farmer at 
the other side of the fence, shows more conclusively than any 
array of figures the advantage of the system of farming with 
eapital over that of farming with none. 

There then remains the assertion that the tenant farmers of 
Ireland are rendered miserable by the ever-present dread of 
eviction by landlords, who, having screwed the rent up to the 
last farthing that the land will bear, watch closely the oppor- 
tunity to cast the tenant on the world, and take over the land or 
relet it as a portion of a larger farm. This would amply justify 
any change in the Land Laws of Ireland, only that it is abso- 
lutely untrue. The Land Act of 1870 gave every yearly tenant 
at least seven years’ interest in his holding; but the shortest and 
most conclusive answer to the accusation against the Irish land- 
lords is the amount of money paid as a fine to the outgoing 
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tenant by incomers who have theoretically nothing beyond the 
seven years interest that the court can hand over to them in 
case of arbitrary eviction. This averages fifteen years’ purchase 
in the portions of Ireland where tenant right does not exist, and 
that this fifteen years’ purchase is the value the incoming tenant 
puts upon the farm, over the amount of rent asked by the land- 
lord, no amount of sophistry can displace. This cry about evic- 
tion is used exclusively for English readers. To those living in 
Ireland its untruth is too glaring. Where evictions have taken 
place, the causes have generally been either non-payment of rent, 
orfamily differences about subdivision, which compel the landlord 
sometimes to evict for the purpose of reinstating the member of 
the family whom he recognises as the tenant. Itis not probable 
that English tenant-farmers would see any crime against civili- 
zation in eviction for either cause, but in Ireland a terrible 
death-roll among landlords, agents, and tenants, attests the dif- 
ferent code of the people who now hope that this yearly slaughter 
has so brought the matter within the domain of practical 
politics that they may at length get rid of a class whose creed 
is an abomination to them, and whose descent from the country 
of their hatred can never be forgiven. And yet who can plumb 
the depth of their hatred to the cruel landlordism of men of 
their own class. Here we find, indeed, the exercise of power to 
the bitter end, and in cases where eviction is brought, except 
for either of the causes mentioned before, the middleman or the 
successful shopkeeper will be found to be the plaintiff in ninety- 
nine cases out of a hundred. Should he be a shopkeeper, no 
pity for the tenant who dares to leave his money in any other 
shop ; and the middleman, who has made his money working in 
the fields, knows too well the real value of the land to listen to 
the tenants’ complaints. On such a property no tenant right 
can exist directly or indirectly. The owner stands in danger of 
being shot. No appeal from him for Government protection. 
He knows exactly where to go and with whom to arrange that 
by payment of a sum of money a hint may be given to the 
cowards whom he fears, that in the event of his murder his 
‘friends’ will have a life for a life. He may then oppress his 
tenants as he likes. He is safe; for they dread the punishment 
against which the chain armour of trial by jury is not available. 

Can nothing then be done that will induce the Irish tenant 
to improve his farm and remove his antipathy to England ? 
Peasant proprietary is not untried. Evidence was given on 
VOL, III. N.S. P 
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the subject before the last Land Commission. Sir F. Heygate 
said he knew a number of small proprietors on the shore of 
Lough Foyle who had existed as such for many years, and were 
in a state of great destitution (Query 945, Report of 1878) ; 
and in every part of Ireland similar cases exist. In Kilkenny 
a large quantity of land called the Common was enclosed, and 
held by several smal! owners in fee, whose circumstances con- 
trast unfavourably with those of the surrounding tenant 
farmers. In the parish of Ballymeugh, near Longford, about 
600 acres are held by thirty small owners, many of whom are in 
a state of destitution, some being obliged to go to England 
and work as harvestmen to pay the interest on their mortgages. 
To determine the effects of the institution of a peasant pro- 
prietary in France, Switzerland, Belgium, and Prussia, it would 
tirst be necessary to know their previous condition, character of 
tenure, and, above all, their habits, whether of thrift or other- 
wise. If a people, thriftless, indolent, extravagant, and 
discontented, have been changed by the redistribution of 
property into a hard-working, contented, solvent, and law- 
abiding community, a strong point will have been made by 
the advocates of this measure. Probably very few would be 
found with the hardihood to deny that a considerable number 
of proprietors farming anything over forty acres would be a 
valuable element in Ireland as in other countries; but the 
demand here is for the endowment of the small tenant who has 
not as a rule displayed a single trait affording promise that his 
emaucipation from all control will be conducive to the peace 
or security of the country. 

That there is distress in some of the districts in the far west 
is undoubted. Unhappily, each recurring year brings its 
increase of distress at this time in those districts; but the cry 
of famine is far removed from the amount of distress existing, 
and there is no reason to suppose that there is in any part of 
Ireland distress with which the application of the poor law 
system could not cope. From every direction we hear a ery for 
public works, the most demoralising and extravagant way in 
which charity can be cloaked. Public works would involve the 
engagement of a large staff of inspectors and overseers, and not 
one-third of the money would go into the pockets of those for 
whose benefit it was granted. But the shopkeepers would have 
the turning of the money; hence their anxious assistance in 
swelling the demand. Should it be necessary for the Govern- 
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ment to assist directly in feeding the people of any district, the 
cheapest way in which it can be done will be by the trans- 
mission of feeding stuff or money to the various boards of 
guardians, and relaxation of the principle of out-door relief. 
About one-seventieth of the Irish landed property has changed 
hands since the year of the famine, and any hardships the 
tenants may have suffered are to be looked for in the vended 
properties. Some purchasers evicted and consolidated, and 
some raised the rents to a trying figure. The Land Act of 
1870 has given the tenant practically seven years’ interest in 
his farm so long as he pays the rent; and so long as he de- 
liberately contracts to pay a given rent he ought to be made 
to meet his engagements or hand over the farm for another 
man. But, on the other hand, when once a tenant has settled 
in a farm, it is a hard thing that the landlord should raise his 
rent without any appeal. There are many reasons why, in such 
a case, a man may agree to a greater rent than the land is 
worth rather than face the difficulty of getting another 
farm. In such cases there would seem no difficulty in com- 
pelling the resort to arbitration whenever a landlord wishes to 
make a change in the rent of a yearly tenant, and should further 
tinkering of the Land Act take place, this would be the safest 
provision. What Ireland requires is rest: rest from experi- 
mental legislation, rest from the furious agitation planned by 
a few obscure political adventurers. But it she is again to be 
made the subject of a social experiment, ‘in corpore vilt,’ let 
us hope that the danger be not over-estimated, or the remedy 
too severe, lest the knife of the operator have the effect of the 
dagger of the assassin. 
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The Life of Sir James Brooke, Rajah of Sarawak. By Spenser 
St. John, F.R.G.S., formerly Secretary to the Rajah. (London 
and Edinburgh: William Blackwood & Sons, 1879.) 


‘ Lucky,’ says the proverb, ‘ are the nations that have no history ;’ 
but a critic cannot help thinking how much luckier are those 
whose histories are contained in one satisfactory book. The 
reader who wishes fully to appreciate the career of Sir James 
Brooke must have recourse to various sources of information, 
for among the voluminous Sarawak literature there is no single 
volume that comprises all that is essential to be known. Nor 
does Mr. St. John profess to have supplied this want, though he 
is the person best qualified to produce a comprehensive work on 
the subject. His book is written with too great a desire to 
avoid repeating anything that has already been given to the 
public. Thus he gives no preliminary account of the country 
or people over whom Rajah Brooke extended his rule, but in- 
troduces Pangerams and Tummagongs into his narrative with a 
perplexing familiarity, whenever the personages, designated by 
those incomprehensible titles, come into contact with his hero. 
The Orang Kaya, especially, who plays a somewhat prominent 
part, must not be mistaken for a monkey. Similarly, the 
author refrains from quoting the Rajah’s diary or letters, ap- 
parently on the ground that Miss Jacob’s ample volumes have 
exhausted the interest of that part of his subject. Mr. St. John 
tells a plain unvarnished tale, as befits a man of action. His 
descriptions of events are distinguished by a straightforward 
bluntness, which inspires confidence in the exactitude of his 
narrative ; while many of the episodes which he relates, such as 
the Chinese insurrection and the various murders, are in them- 
selves so dramatic, that their effect is only heightened by the 
matter-of-fact simplicity of the style in which they are told. 
Of the character of his hero, except as shown in his actions, 
Mr. St. John hardly speaks, but leaves his deeds to tell their 
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own story. In short, the book is a truthful account of the 
external history of an eventful and singularly interesting life. 
Unfortunately, it is in places disturbed by echoes of the battles 
which raged over the Rajah’s policy while he lived. These 
controversies are settled in all but a few perfervid minds, and 
everyone must regret that Mr. St. John did not resist the 
temptation to strike a farewell bluw at the skeleton of his dead 
enemy. Brooke’s fame is secure enough to make silence on 
these points the most dignified course for his biographer. 

Sir James Brooke in his lifetime accomplished singlehanded 
for Sarawak the same results that the successive efforts of gene- 
rations of Englishmen have brought about on an_ infinitely 
grander scale in India. The field of his exertions was a district 
of Borneo, in size somewhat smaller than England south of the 
Thames. This territory he found at the mercy of Malay rulers, 
whose government was conducted upon true Oriental principles 
of caprice and rapacity ; at his death he left the country in a 
state of security and contented order, which still endures with 
every promise of stability. Such a career illustrates the intrinsic 
superiority of civilised over uncivilised minds even more forcibly 
than the marvellous phenomenon of our Indian Empire; for 
the authority Brooke exercised was entirely derived from moral 
sources, and free from all taint of violence or corruption. The 
latter he was incapable of employing as a means to his end; 
nor was any charge of fraud or treachery brought against him 
by the enemies who, at the height of his fame, endeavoured to 
brand the popular hero as a freebooter and bloodthirsty adven- 
turer. The sum of their accusations was that the Rajah had 
made unscrupulous use of physical force. Without at present 
entering into this part of the subject, it is enough to observe 
that he was not in a position to command the requisite resources 
until his Raj had been firmly established on other foundations 
than those of compulsion. 

Three separate elements constitute the indigenous population 
of Northern Borneo-—Malays, who are the ruling class; Sea- 
Dyaks, who support themselves by piracy and ‘head-hunting, 
a graphic expression which tells its own story; and lastly, by 
the industrious and inoffensive Land-Dyaks, who live only to 
be plundered by the other two races. Brooke, on his first 
visit to Sarawak in the course of a voyage of exploration, found 
the country in a state of open revolt against the representatives 
sent down by the Sultan from Brunei, the capital, to govern the 
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province in his name. ‘The nature of this Government may be 
inferred from the confession of one of their princes, who said 
apologetically to the English, ‘I know that the principles on 
which you govern are good; I have seen the success of Singa- 
pore under your rule; but I was brought up to plunder the 
Dyaks, and it makes me laugh to think I have fleeced a tribe 
down to its very cooking pots.’ Brooke, however, with British 
impetuosity, assumed that the rebels must be in the wrong, and, 
partly from curiosity, partly with the hope that he might do 
some good, assisted at the military operations which were being 
carried onagainst them. The warfare was conducted in Homeric 
style, with little fighting, and that bloodless; but with much 
haranguing and long interludes for talking, religious ceremonies 
and refreshment; for it is only in moments of supreme excite- 
ment that the Malays show that desperate courage for which they 
are notorious. Brooke could infuse little vigour into the army; 
but at last, by his influence, a compromise was effected, and 
peace restored without the natural penalty, of death for the men 
and slavery for the women, being imposed upon the vanquished. 
By this time their English adviser had become so indispensable 
to the Princes that, seeing no escape from the results of their 
misrule except in his help, they bribed him to settle in the 
country by the offer of a share in the Government. Brooke, 
after some hesitation, accepted the responsibility thrust upon 
him. At first, his European ideas of justice and impartiality 
brought him into frequent collision with the Malay nobles, who 
considered themselves an exception to all rules; but he stubbornly 
maintained his independence, in spite of their machinations 
against him. Meanwhile, the country, which had been almost 
depopulated, began to revive. Immigrants from outlying dis- 
tricts came trooping in, attracted by rumours of the ‘Son of 
Europe, the Friend of the Dyak,’ under whose flag wife and 
child, life and property were safe. Finally, on his recognition 
by the Sultan of Brunei as sole ruler of Sarawak, the new Rajah 
had the satisfaction of seeing the Malay princes return to the 
capital, leaving a clear field for his labours. This triumph of 
self-assertion, which closes the first act of the history of Sara- 
wak, was effected by Brooke with no support to fall back on in 
case of danger, except the equipment of two small ships, fitted 
out for purposes of commerce and not of warfare; and even his 
vessels were absent for an anxious time cruising along the 
coast. It is no exaggeration to say that during the whcle of 
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this period there was nothing but the respect he inspired to 
prevent the Princes from taking the life of their troublesome 
rival, in the same way that they subsequently murdered two of 
the Rajah’s English lieutenants. Space forbids any but the 
briefest reference to the Rajah’s subsequent career. Like most 
men engaged in arduous undertakings, he found that his main 
difficulties were not the most distressing. The problem of 
maintaining good government in Sarawak was one which taxed 
all his energies; but exertions in this field brought their own 
reward in results that braced him to fresh labour. Far different 
were the other anxieties that harassed him. His whole life seems 
to have been imbittered by the attacks made upon him for his 
policy in suppressing piracy. He had soon discovered that it was 
useless to expect his kingdom to flourish while the coast and 
river-sides were liable at any time to be swept bare by incursions 
of tribes of Sea~-Dyaks, who ostentatiously lived by plunder. In 
1843 and 1849, he took advantage of the presence of English ships 
of war to organise expeditions against the villages occupied by 
the pirates. The first of these attracted no attention at home ; 
the second was made the occasion of an attack. As usually 
happens, the defence was not so vigorous as the assault. The 
House of Commons, by enormous majorities, was in favour of 
the Rajah; but they contemptuously allowed the humanitarian 
party to ride their hobby before the public. Mr. Hume, the 
leader of the attack, took three divisions on the subject, but 
never mustered more than twenty-eight votes. Nevertheless, 
Lord Aberdeen’s Government sent out a Commission of Inquiry 
to Singapore. Although the case against him utterly broke 
down, or, rather, could never be put into positive shape, Brooke 
was not content with this practical triumph. The sense of in- 
nocence only served to inflame his indignation; he considered 
himself outraged and insulted; and there is no doubt that the 
language in which he spoke of the hostility of the English 
Government towards himself, however excusable, was highly in- 
judicious. Expressions of exaggerated bitterness were under- 
stood literally by the natives. The Chinese insurrection, to 
which we have referred, as well as various other plots against 
his authority, seems to have originated in an idea that the 
murder of the Rajah would not only pass unpunished, but be 
regarded as a meritorious action by the English. But among 
all his difficulties, the Rajah could count upon the affection of 
the mass of his subjects. On this point, it may be worth while 
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to quote an extract from the Consular Report for 1877 :—‘ The 
real power of Sarawak is based upon the remembrance of, and 
gratitude due to, the late Rajah, Sir James Brooke.’ There are 
not many despots to whom such words would be applicable ten 
years after their death. | 

Sir James Brooke’s career, we repeat, in conclusion, is a 
signal instance of the authority an European never fails to exer- 
cise over Asiatics, by virtue of the superiority of his moral nature. 
The fact of this ascendency has become so familiar a story to us 
that we have not only lost all sense of wonder at its existence, 
but are passing into the opposite extreme, and beginning to 
criticise the extent of the benefits it is able to confer. A 
school of thinkers has grown up which, half-cynically, half- 
enthusiastically, questions the right of civilised nations to play 
the part of Providence in the affairs of savages; nor can any- 
one who reflects how often the progress of civilisation has ended 
in ‘confusion worse confounded,’ refuse all sympathy with the 
doctrine that degenerate or undeveloped races should be allowed 
to fight out for themselves the problem of their own future. 
Nevertheless, after reading this biography, it is impossible not 
to feel that such a view is a cowardly one, devoid of all sound 
foundation, although it may have the plausibility common to 
all advice which bids men shrink from incurring responsibilities. 
The benefits Rajah Brooke’s rule conferred upon his subjects 
are so incontestable, that the reader, under the influence of 
their history, is irresistibly led to take an optimistic view of the 
future open under European auspices to the nations of the far 
East. Yet it must be remembered that no error is so common 
as to underrate difficulties, because certain exceptional men 
have surmounted them with consummate ease. In the case of 
Sir James Brooke, it was the man who was great—not the 
difficulties he overcame that were slight. 


France since the First Empire. By James Macdonell. 
(London: Macmillan & Co., 1879.) 


THe book on which Mr. James Macdonell was for so long 
engaged, and which he did not live to finish, is a melancholy 
monument of its author's political talent. When we read 
through such a work as this, so admirable in its style, so finely 
critical, so delicately accurate in its estimation of political per- 
sons and parties, so clear in treatment, and, above all, s0 
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saturated with knowledge of the subject its writer is treating 
of, and when we learn that such a work is little more than a 
collection of notes for what should have been a book, our regret 
for what we have lost becomes indeed keen. But even in its 
present sadly imperfect state the book will be of the greatest 
value to political students. It should be indispensable to all 
who desire any close acquaintance with the movements of French 
political life. In the few touching words of preface written by 
Mr. Macdonell’s wife, she says of him, ‘ the labour of this book 
was done in my husband’s leisure hours. He was a journalist, 
and no man was prouder of his profession, no man ever strove 
harder to put his conscience into all that he did; his inde- 
fatigable energy never ceased.’ Every line of the book testifies 
to the accuracy of this statement, every page bears witness of a 
conscientious thoroughness such as is rarely to be met with; an 
intensity of purpose almost too great for the ordinary business 
of journalistic life. If every man’s labour could but be devoted 
to the work he is best fitted to do, these talents should be 
reserved for the creation of such historical works as this book 
was to be, and in some measure is. It was to have treated of 
the four great parties which govern France—the Legitimist, the 
Orleanist, the Bonapartist, and the Republican; but of these 
only the first three are treated in the volume. The notes for 
the chapters devoted to the Republican party never took de- 
finite shape ; but although these missing chapters were to have 
been the most important in the book, we feel that we have lost 
less from a political point of view in losing them than if they 
had remained, and the consideration of the three kingly parties 
had been lost. The Republic is yet young, full of splendid 
vigour and promise, but it is the vigour and the promise of a 
baby giant, whose mighty limbs have not yet grown out of 
the shapelessness of childhood. It is great, and it will be 
greater, but the time for considering it historically has not 
come; even its position as what Mr. Gladstone would call a 
factor in the great European problem is hardly yet decided. 
Mr. Maedonell would have treated it, we may be well assured, 
with the exhaustive care, and that mixture of sincere love for 
his theme, combined with true impartiality, which make the 
real historian. He loved the young Republic, and he knew it 
as probably few other Englishmen did, but he could scarcely 
have dealt with it as he has dealt with the three dead despotisms, 
the three mummies of Monarchical government whose day in 
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the history of the world seems happily to have passed away for 
ever. These withered schemes of government that have always 
pawned principle for power, and that now at last lie beggared 
and decaying, are touched with no tender hand here. All the 
sham of the Legitimists, the sophistry of the Orleanists, and the 
scoundrelism of the Bonapartes, are displayed with an emphasis 
of contempt not the less sharp because the phrase in which it 
is couched runs so smoothly. There are many of the qualities 
of true statesmanship displayed in the ability with which Mr, 
Macdonell saw through the forms of governments, parties, and 
cliques into the hidden workings beneath. The chapters on the 
Catholic party, and on the Clericals, will give a student am- 
bitious of knowing French politics a pretty deep insight into 
some of the most important elements that go to constitute 
political life in France. In the chapter on ‘The Revolutionary 
Causes of Dispeace,’ Mr. Macdonell showed with great truth 
how much of false and unfair there is in the popular English 
impression of the fickleness and revolutionary tendency of the 
French people. The parallel he draws between the wild disorder 
and turbulence of the hundred years of English history from 
the quarrel between Charles I. with the Long Parliament to 
the battle of Culloden, and the similar confusion of French 
history since the Revolution of 1789, answers satisfactorily the 
question whether a century of disturbance means sempiternal 
anarchy. 

The charm which lies in De Tocqueville’s ¢ Ancien Régime’ 
seems to have animated Mr. Macdonell’s style when treating of 
the Legitimist revival. The Count de Provence, the Count 
d’Artois, Talleyrand, all the figures of that strange return of 
the Heraclide, are pourtrayed with an unsparing firmness, 
tempered only a little by a certain admiration for the curious 
grace of manner and stately kingship of the race, qualities in 
which even the sternest Republican may see something to 
admire. Equally well has he sounded the shallows of the 
Orleanist faction, and the murky depths of the Bonapartist 
cause, the cause that was a party and is a cabal. One among 
the many merits of Mr. Macdonell’s style was a brilliant power 
of epigram. The description of Marat, ‘the most repulsive of 
the whole band’ of the Revolutionary party, as one who ‘ might, 
if cast in quieter times, and employed in some petty sect oF 
parochial legislature, have been enabled to escape any worse Te 
proach than that of being a self-conceited and intolerable bore, 
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gauges the character of ’'ami du peuple pretty closely. On 
the execution of Marshal Ney he says, ‘It would have been 
better for the Bourbons to have lost a great battle than to have 
left such a memory of their inability to forgive a great foe.’ 
Even when describing some well-known historical figure he 
econtrives to make his picture fresh. Admirable is that of 
Louis Philippe, as looking ‘like a princely but advertising 
commission agent, eager to dispose of a large stock of national 
happiness, and not unwilling to accept the usual percentage on 
the sale.” Even after Mr. Kinglake and Victor Hugo, Mr. Mac- 
donell contrives to describe De Morny in new words, as a ‘self- 
contained, cultivated, polite, agreeable, clever, perfectly finished 
blackguard.’ Space forbids our dwelling at greater length on 
the merits of Mr. Macdonell’s book. We leave it less with a 
sense of regret at its incompleteness, than with a feeling of 
gladness that there is so much of it in existence. 


Political Studies. By Hon. George C. Brodrick. 
(London: C. Kegan Paul & Co.) 


Tue collection of Mr. Brodrick’s ‘ Political Studies,’ extending 
over a period of twenty-five years, is an opportune publication, 
if for no other reason, because it testifies to the existence, and 
expounds the principles, of a ‘ Moderate Liberalism,’ which has 
lived through many reforms, and is far from having yet reached 
finality. We see here what were the aims of Moderate Liberal- 
ism before Household Suffrage was introduced, and before the 
reforming achievements of Mr. Giadstone’s ministry, and we see 
what a Moderate Liberal, who may fairly be taken as a type, 
though he is also a leader of the thoughts of his party, finds 
still open to reform in our existing institutions. 

Mr. Brodrick has been at_pains to_define his attitude both 
towards Democracy and towards Conservatism, and to set forth 
the principles of a wise and statesmanlike Liberalism. No 
writer has ever argued with more calm, rational, and convinc- 
ing force against the fears of Democracy, in its effects both upon 
legislation and upon the legislative machine, which have har- 
dened the hearts of many sober and thoughtful people against 
further concessions. ‘Why,’ he asks, ‘should we doubt that 
future generations of English statesmen will know how to 
Weather the perils of Democracy as skilfully as their fathers 
Weathered the perils of personal government and oligarchy, or 
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that a new order of political virtues will be developed under 
new social conditions?’ To the argument that the tendency 
of an enlarged suffrage would be to diminish the personal inde- 
pendence of Members of Parliament, and that this tendency is 
already apparent, he answers that ‘deference to democratic 
prejudice is not the only weakness of which a politician may be 
guilty ; that there is such a thing as deference to aristocratic 
prejudice or to court influence.’ That enlarged constituencies 
would coerce their representatives in the direction of Socialism, 
he doubts, on the ground that in countries where universal 
suffrage has been established, no socialistic contempt for the 
rights of property can be traced in their permanent legislation, 
while Socialism is nowhere stronger than in Prussia, where the 
suffrage is jealously guarded by a complicated system of indirect 
or double election. Mr. Brodrick’s appeal to experience and 
probability against the notion that Democracy would be unduly 
swayed by unreasoning and unwise philanthropic impulses, is no 
less effective. ‘ Had,’ he says, ¢ Pitt fulfilled the promise of his 
earlier career, and passed a large measure of parliamentary re- 
form, it may be doubted whether the long contest with Napoleon 
would have been maintained with such marvellous fortitude; 
but might we not have been saved the fatal error of declaring 
war against the French Republic, which directly contributed to 
call out the military genius of Napoleon, and to found the First 
Empire? On the other hand, if aristocratic instincts had pre- 
vailed over democratic instincts during the late American War, 
might we not have been plunged into a still more fatal alliance 
with the Confederate slave power against the United States ?’ 
Mr. Brodrick’s skill in tracing the working of general prin- 
ciples is well shown in his analysis and illustration of the govern- 
ing impulses of Liberalism, as distinguished from Conservatism. 
It is so often taken for granted that there is no difference be- 
tween the modern Conservative and the old Whig, that Mr. 
Brodrick’s essay, entitled, ‘What are Liberal Principles ?’ with 
its applications to recent political events, though it seems to 
state only old truths, has almost as much freshness as if these 
truths had been stated for the first time. It is the peculiar 
privilege of the political thinker, dealing with the facts of 
every-day knowledge and every-day discussion, to put, as it 
were, a new edge upon them by presenting them in connection 
with their underlying principles. Perhaps there is no better 
example of Mr. Brodrick’s depth and reach of thought, com- 
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bined with practical sagacity, than his remarks on Liberal 
organisation, and his elucidation of the central sentiment on 
which the superiority of Conservative organisation depends. He 
does not rave and shriek against the ‘ Caucus, or Birmingham 
system, as some Moderate Liberals, with or without good reason, 
have done. It is not his way to rave or shriek about anything, 
and in this instance, with every recognition of the reality of the 
want which the Birmingham system of organisation is intended 
to supply, and of the legitimacy of the means proposed, he 
brings out sharply and clearly the defects to which it is liable. 

If the term ‘Scientific Liberal’ were in common use, it 
would, perhaps, best define Mr. Brodrick’s attitude. He seems 
to be deeply impressed with the doctrine of Evolution as applied 
to institutions, and therefore sensible of the evil of breaches of 
continuity in their development. In order to understand how 
an institution ought to be improved, he considers it necessary 
to study, not merely its present condition, but its past history. 
The volume contains thorough ‘studies’ in this spirit of the 
Irish Land Question, and of Local Government in England. 
The mere scholarship of these studies, so patient and exhaus- 
tive, would make them valuable to all who are interested in the 
subjects with which they deal ; but Mr. Brodrick is more than 
a scholar, using history rather as a blue-book, from which hints 
may be obtained for constructive statesmanship. Mr. Brodrick’s 
volume is much more than a record of the services which he has 
rendered by ardent research and earnest thought to the Liberal 
cause; it abounds in valuable suggestions for the practical ques- 
tions of the future. 


The Letters of Charles Dickens. Edited by his Sister-in-law 
and his eldest Daughter. 2 vols. (London: Chapman & 
Hall.) 


In one of his conversations with Mr. Forster, Dickens said that, 
improbable as it might seem, he had looked upon life, when he 
was a small and ‘ not-over-particularly-cared-for boy,’ roaming 
about the streets of London, very much as he looked upon it in 
his manhood. Things and persons presented themselves to him 
in very much the same odd and pathetic lights, and he made 
very much the same kind of remarks about them. He took the 
same view of life from the time that he began to observe and 
think, which was at a very early age, and these letters show, if 
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the testimony was needed, that he had not one view of life for 
the purposes of his art, as a novelist, and another for his daily 
walk and conversation. The child was father to the man, and 
the man was father to the novelist. His letters were written 
with the same freshness and buoyancy, the same keen spirit of 
observation and riotous sense of humour, the same kindliness, 
the same tenderness as his novels. 

It is fortunate that Dickens’s friends did not follow his 
example in their treatment of letters. When Macready asked 
him for any letters that he might have from a common friend 
whose biography was to be published, he received the following 
‘short but conclusive’ answer :—‘ Daily seeing improper uses 
made of confidential letters in the addressing of them to a 
public audience that have no business with them, I made not 
long ago a great fire in my field at Gad’s Hill, and burnt every 
letter I possessed. And now I always destroy every letter I 
receive not on absolute business, and my mind is so far at 
ease.’ If Dickens’s letters had been treated in the same 
fashion, we should have lost two of the most delightful volumes 
of letters that have been published for many years. We cannot 
say that any particular confidences are given in them. They 
contain simply the overflow of a humour which was inex- 
haustible, the expression of an activity which seemed never to 
tire. There are not a few points in Dickens’s life into which a 
prying curiosity would have been glad to enter, but the discreet 
and sympathetic editors of these volumes afford it no gratifica- 
tion; they give to the public only what the public has any 
business to know. 

We have heard it said that Dickens was in the habit in his 
eorrespondence with his most intimate friends of making a dis- 
tinction by means of certain marks between letters which might 
be published after his death, and letters which were to be held 
for ever confidential or destroyed. If this were the case, it 
would be interesting as another proof of his scrupulous and 
vigilant practical activity, of which the letters published afford 
so many illustrations. We should regard it as an instance of 
this marked faculty in his character, and not as a symptom of 
unworthy conceit, vanity, affectation, or desire to appear before 
the public other than he really was. It was impossible for 
Dickens not to know that every scrap from his pen would be 
eagerly sought for after his death, and if he took the precaution 
of interdicting certain letters from posthumous publication, it 
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would be a signal proof of his extraordinary forethought and 
care, and his passion for order and method. 

To such an extent did Dickens carry his habit of attending 
to all details small and great, that he struck some people as 
having, in private life, the quick peremptory air of a stage- 
manager, ever on the alert that things should ‘ go well,’ and 
that everything about him should move with the precision of a 
well-rehearsed play. His delight in everything belonging to 
the stage may have suggested the comparison. If by any 
miraculous stroke all his novels could be obliterated from the 
world, and the two volumes of letters were all that remained to 
testify what manner of man he was, the historian of the future 
would be certain to set him down as a member of the theatrical 
profession in the reign of Queen Victoria. Macready and 
Fechter were two of his most regular correspondents, and his 
letters are much more about plays than about books. We can 
hardly open the two volumes anywhere without finding some 
allusion to plays which he has seen or is going to see, and 
arrangements for plays in which he is himself to appear. It was 
as an amateur that he performed—he had the reputation of being 
the best amateur actor in England—and he gave up the prac- 
tice when he began to make his reading tours, but the historian 
of the future could not be expected to make such nice distine- 
tions. The references to his own life-work are very few and 
far between, and from his correspondence one would not gather 
that he ever opened a book, except the productions of friends, 
to whom he gave valuable encouragement and advice. 

It will be a surprise to many that the two pieces of advice 
which Dickens was fondest of reiterating were, ‘ Work,’ and 
‘Be serious. He congratulated his friend, Mr. Wilkie Collins, 
that he was not one of the stupid people who supposed that 
novels could be ‘tossed off like pancakes.’ The complaint is 
sometimes made by readers of his novels that he plays too much 
on the humorous side of life, and that the humour palls from 
its monotony. This is much more true of his journalistic 
imitators; but that he himself was in principle as an artist 
opposed to incessant attempts to see the funny side of things, 
may be gathered from his advice to an authoress about whose 
works he was consulted. It is the longest criticism in which 
Dickens ever indulged, and was probably intended as a rebuke 
to a style which his imitators introduced into literature. On 
these grounds, and because it has hitherto escaped the notice 
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of the numerous reviewers of these letters, it may be worth 
quoting at length :— 


These ‘ Notes’ (he says) are destroyed by too much smartness. It 
gives the appearance of perpetual effort, stabs to the heart the nature 
that is in them, and wearies by the manner and not by the matter, 
It is the commonest fault in the world (as I have constant occasion 
to observe here), but it isa very great one. Just as you could not 
bear to have an épergne or candlestick on your table, supported by a 
light figure always on tiptoe and evidently in an impossible attitude 
for the sustainment of its weight, so all readers would be more or less 
depressed and worried by this presentation of everything in one smart 
point of view, when they know it must have some other and weightier 
and more solid properties, Airiness and good spirits are always 
delightful, and are inseparable from notes of a cheerful trip, but they 
should sympathise with many things as well as see them in a lively 
way. It is but a word ora touch that expresses this humanity, but 
without that little embellishment of good-nature there is no such 
thing as humour. In this little MS. everything is too much patron- 
ised and condescended to, whereas the slightest touch of feeling for 
the rustic who is of the earth earthy, or of sisterhood with the homely 
servant who has made her face shine in her desire to please, would 
make a difference that the writer can hardly imagine without trying 
it. The only relief in the twenty-one slips is the little bit about the 
chimes. It is a relief, simply because it is an indication of some kind 
of sentiment. You do not want any sentiment laboriously made out 
in such a thing. You do not want any maudlin show of it. But 
you do want a pervading suggestion that it is there. It makes all 
the difference between being playful and being cruel. Again, I must 
say, above all things, especially to young people writing, for the love 
of God, do not condescend! Do not assume the attitude of saying, 
‘See how clever I am, and what fun everybody else is!’ Take any 
shape but that. 


Erasmus Darwin, by Ernst Krause, with a preliminary notice 
by Charles Darwin. (London: John Murray.) 


AN article on Dr. Erasmus Darwin was published in the German 
scientific journal ‘ Kosmos,’ and this article, translated by Mr. 
Dallas, is preceded by Mr. Charles Darwin’s extremely interesting 
memoir of his grandfather. The family papers supply ample 
material for this memoir, and when Mr. Darwin refers to Miss 
Seward’s very inaccurate memoir of his grandfather, it is gene- 
rally for the sake of correcting her misstatements, not with any 
desire to rely on her authority. Erasmus was born at Elston 
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Hall, a property still in the possession of the Darwin family, 
and it was only in 1756, when he was twenty-five years of age, 
that he settled at Lichfield, where he passed the ensuing twenty- 
five years, and entered at once on his successful practice as a 
physician. Mr. Darwin gives some interesting particulars of 
his youth, including a correspondence between Susannah and 
Erasmus Darwin, when the latter was a boy of sixteen. Susannah 
gives an account of her abstemiousness during Lent, and goes on 
to say: ‘As soon as we kill our hog I intend to take part 
thereof with y® Family, for I’m informed by a learned Divine y' 
Hog’s Flesh is Fish, and has been so ever since the Devil entered 
into y™ and they ran into the Sea.’ To this Erasmus makes 
the following reply : ‘I must inform you we unanimously agree 
in y® Opinion of y® Learned Divine you mention, that Swine 
may indeed be fish but then they are a devillish form of fish. 
... for my own part I have lived upon Puding, milk and 
vegetables all this Lent; but don’t mistake me, I don’t mean I 
have not touch’d roast beef, mutton, veal, goose, fowl &c., for 
what are all these? All flesh is grass !’ 

The general reader will be more interested in this preliminary 
memoir than in Ernst Krause’s scientific treatise which follows ; 
but we think that Krause satisfactorily proves his point, that 
Erasmus Darwin anticipated some of the theories which it has 
been the task of his illustrious descendant to develop and 
formulate, and that in patient investigation and the endeavour 
to verify theory by the careful observation of facts which dis- 
tinguish the truly scientific mind, the grandfather and grandson 
have much in common. 


The Amateur Poacher. By the Author of *‘ The Gamekeeper 
at Home.’ (Iondon: Smith, Elder & Co., 1879.) 


It is a delightful task to notice this little book at a time 
when reviewers have to cope with the ever-increasing host of 
illiterate writers who cater for the tastes of scarcely more 
illiterate readers. Only the other day we turned over the pages 
of a novel, overflowing with ‘ culture,’ and eager to discuss and 
solve, with crude assurance, the most difficult problems of the 
day. Init we read that when one of the characters came in to 
lunch, he declined soup ‘ politely but tentatively.’ Now, it is 
true that a cat will smell long and anxiously at some unfamiliar 
VOL. II, N.S. Q 
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dainty before rejecting it, and in so doing, may be said to de- 
cline the morsel ‘ politely but tentatively. But this tentative 
process is scarcely compatible with politeness in the case of 
human beings, and we must infer that the author who applies 
the epithet is ignorant of, or indifferent, to its meaning ; ten- 
tatively is only a full-mouthed word which serves to round a 
sentence as well as Mesopotamia in a spiritual discourse. It is 
not thus that the Amateur Poacher makes use of words; he 
wields his pen with as much directness of purpose and accuracy 
of aim asif it were the gun which is his more familiar weapon. 

There is precisely the same charm about this little book that 
there was in its two predecessors ; but it is a sameness which 
does not become monotonous. It contains perhaps a little more 
human interest interspersed with the careful observation and 
accurate description of the aspects of nature and the habits and 
resorts of wild animals. The opening chapter gives an amusing 
picture of the lawless and slaughtering instincts of our country 
youth, thwarted and controlled by the persistent, but often silent 
opposition of the higher powers to which their victims submit, 
with a burning sense of oppression and injustice. The wanton 
tyranny which consigned to the flames an old flint-lock gun, 
which the writer and his brother had discovered in the loft, before 
they had either of them succeeded in blowing off his own hand 
or in shooting the dairymaid, is, as he says, one of those ‘ things 
that are never entirely forgotten, though the impression may 
become fainter as years go by. The sense of the cruel injustice 
of that act will never quite depart.’ 

As the title implies, great part of the book is occupied with 
an account of the slaughter of the wild creatures whom the 
author knows and, in certain aspects, loves so well. The de- 
scription of ferreting, which has always appeared to us to bea 
peculiarly barbarous and unmanly sport, leaves a bad taste in 
the mouth. Every wild animal is conscious that it may become 
a prey to its enemies when it leaves the shelter of its hole or 
lair, and it goes abroad with all its senses on the alert to avoid 
the coming danger. But when man combines with the blood- 
thirsty ferret to invade the sanctity of its home, the poor rabbit 
has a right to feel that all the laws of war are set at nought. 
The majority of our readers will, however, probably dissent from 
this opinion, for that instinct of slaughter, which is a survival 
from our savage ancestors, shows no signs of decay. Yet we 
think that they will agree with us that it is in the little touches 
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in which our Author describes the peaceful aspects of nature, 
that he is most happy, such, for example, as the passage with 
which we must conclude this brief notice. 


By day all through the summer months there was always some- 
thing to be seen in the lane—a squirrel, a stoat ; always a song-bird 
to listen to, a flower or fern to gather. By night the goatsucker 
visited it, and the bat, and the white ow] gliding down the slope. In 
winter, when the clouds hung low, the darkness in the hollow between 
the high banks, where the light was shut out by the fir trees, was like 
that of a cavern, 


A Ladys Ride wr the Rocky Mountains. By Isabella Bird. 
(London: John Murray, 1879.) 


Tus book has all the interest which a clear and unaffected 
narrative can give to a life of startling adventure. Miss Bird, 
who last year published an account of her visit to the Sandwich 
Islands, takes up the story from the date of her arrival at San 
Francisco. She left that city by a train which was conveying 
Chinamen and a whole tribe of Digger Indians into the heart 
of the Sierras, and her first solitary ride was taken from Trucker, 
an aggregation of lumberers’ huts and still ruder shanties for 
Chinamen. On a roan horse, seventeen hands high, on which, 
as she writes, she felt like a fly, Miss Bird rode to Downer Lake, 
undaunted by an encounter with a grizzly bear on the previous 
day, by which her horse was so scared that he bolted and threw 
her. Miss Bird’s most thrilling adventures, however, were re- 
served for the State of Colorado, in which she passed the three 
autumn months of 1878. Her first halt was made at the settle- 
ment of a lumberer named Chalmers, a descendant of the Scotch 
Covenanters, who was faithful to the tradition of narrow bigotry 
in which he had been reared. The description of the whole 
family—the mother, ‘lean, clean, and toothless, whose whole 
waking hours were spent in a sun-bonnet,—the shiftless son, 
and ‘ sour, repellent-looking daughter, with as much manners as 
a pig,’ is as graphic as it is unlovely. Miss Bird’s first attempt 
to leave these uncomfortable quarters for Cotes Park was un- 
successful, and her purpose was only effected when ‘ Mountain 
Jim’ appeared upon the scene, a desperado whose character, in 
its strange mixture of chivalry and ferocity, might have been 
taken from one of Scott’s Middle-Age romances. For Miss Bird’s 
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further adventures in Colorado, we must refer the reader to her 
book; it is given to few women to endure so many privations 
and hardships, without ever losing heart or the self-respect which 
commanded the esteem of the lawless population among whom 
she roamed. 


The Egoist: A Comedy in Chapters. By George Meredith, 
3 vols. (London: C. Kegan Paul & Co., 1879.) 


No summary can do justice to the cleverness of Mr. Meredith’s 
characters. The Egoist lives for himself; but the views he takes 
of that self and the duties of his position are so lofty as to be 
ideal. Called by Providence to be the greatest magnate 
in his county, it is not for him to frustrate the intentions 
of fate by seeking the society of those who are bis equals, or 
possibly his superiors. A baronet, he mistrusts the peerage. 
London he feels to be destructive of all individuality, but at 
Patterne Hall his talents have room to do themselves justice. 
There he is in his element, worshipped by the country-side in 
general, and by Letitia Dale, the daughter of a half-pay officer, 
in particular. From childhood she has known him, and taken 
him for her hero; nor was he ever slow to return an apprecia- 
tion so sympathetic. She alone makes him feel the full mea- 
sure of his powers; in a way, she inspires as well as worships a 
combination irresistibly flattering. If her charms were of a 
more conspicuous order, he would marry her; but she is not 
queenly enough to be mistress of Patterne Hall. Her function 
in life is to be his counsellor and friend, perhaps, as she is pen- 
niless, the governess of his children. In short, he keeps up a 
standing flirtation with her, ringing the changes of his conver- 
sation on three eternal topics—love, friendship and duty. She, 
poor soul, resigns herself; now and again she cannot prevent 
the unquenchable spark of hope from blazing up, but it is 
herself and not him she blames for this. Meanwhile, Sir 
Willoughby finds other ladies more presentable, but less satis- 
factory. Asa young man he had been jilted most unaccount- 
ably. Clara Middleton, the choice of his maturer years, is in- 
capable of such conduct ; and yet he finds in her, too, a strange 
grain of perversity. Mr. Meredith conceives an egoism which 
passes muster in every relation of life, except the all-important 
one. Asa lover Sir Willoughby is charming till accepted ; and 
then somehow he appears a trifle unsympathetic. Gradually 
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the girl finds out that it is impossible for him to understand 
any single thought of hers. He either ignores her words, or 
blandly twists them to an echo of his own sentiments. In 
desperation she implores him to release her. He replies that 
with her he has no fears of the future. Nevertheless he has 
many doubts which he confides to Letitia Dale. Clara’s rebel- 
lion at last becomes so open that the neighbours begin to give 
marks of significant curiosity. Sir Willoughby, whose tortures 
are now crowned by jealousy, would let her go if only he could 
fnd some master-stroke to save his self-esteem. ‘To be known 
as a twice-jilted man is more than he can bear. At last he 
resolves to punish the ungrateful girl by casting her off in 
favour of Leetitia, and so to emerge faithless from the difficulty, 
but not a victim. To his amazement Letitia refuses him; and 
next day, when, as a last resource, he resumes his claim upon 
Clara, he finds that the secret has leaked out. The neighbour- 
hood comes swarming in to learn the truth about his rumoured 
change of mistress. He has to face them, knowing in his heart 
he is a thrice-jilted man. The book ends with a fine stroke of 
dramatic justice. Letitia Dale at length agrees to marry him, 
but before doing so tells him the true story of her life. The 
better part of her is dead; it died gradually with her illusions. 
She believed in him once: she knows him now. He has made 
her an egoist, and she can marry without love. 

While Letitia Dale’s history exposes the cruel side of egoism, 
Clara Middleton brings to light the ridiculousness of it. An 
admirable contrast to Leetitia, she makes a delightful heroine. 
With her sense of fun, and healthy instincts of liberty and en- 
joyment, she is more than a match for twenty egoists. The 
distress Sir Willoughby causes her is nothing to the agonies she 
makes him undergo. Mr. Meredith, though he has created 
these two charming pictures of womanhood, does not allow 
himself to be diverted from his main object—the pursuit of 
egoism. Indeed, he hunts down the quarry somewhat too 
ruthlessly for the patience of the readers, who are kept in 
Suspense as to the fate of the heroines, while Sir Willoughby 
is made to dance for their amusement on the red-hot plates of 
perplexity. But though the author has made a mistake in 
fixing the reader’s sympathies elsewhere than on his central per- 
sonage, he atones for it by the completeness with which he carries 
out his representation. In another point Mr. Meredith’s treat- 
ment slightly fails. His determination to exhibit Sir Willoughby 
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as the type of self-love makes him forget to put the reader 
in a position to understand the feelings of the personages in 
the story towards its hero. They regard him as a paragon; the 
reader, wlio possesses the key to his character and knows him 
to be a wretch, is puzzled by their want of perception. Mr. 
Meredith, it is true, furnishes a sort of explanation of this diffi- 
culty through the mouthpiece of one of his characters, who has 
guessed the truth. ‘The miracle is,’ he moralises, ‘that the 
world won't see. But the world is a piggy-wiggy world for the 
wealthy fellow who fills a trough for it, and that Sir Willoughby 
has always very sagaciously done.’ None the less, the fact. re- 
mains, that the qualities which hid the egoism from the super- 
ficial eyes of the world are not dwelt on, or are mentioned with 
a touch of irony which prevents their producing the desired 
effect. In short, the situation which exists at the opening of 
the novel requires a certain effort of the imagination before it 
can be fully realised ; but there is hardly a work of fiction which 
does not make some such call upon the reader’s forbearance. 

Mr. Meredith’s style is a cross between Mr. Carlyle’s and 
Mr. Browning’s, if such a compound be imaginable. It is a 
nut confessedly hard to crack. He is so artificial as to seem to 
have lost the power of using straightforward language. The 
simplest statement becomes an epigram under his hands; his 
epithets contain the pith of elaborate metaphors ; his metaphors 
are like the bursting of rockets, which light up new aspects of 
familiar scenes in a flash of fantastic light. The objections to 
such a method of composition are obvious. It is perhaps enough 
to say that it is apt to be unintelligible. We venture to quote, 
somewhat invidiously, the only passage which fairly baffles all 
comprehension : — 

‘Who,’ says the notable humorist, in allusion to this book (of 
Egoism), ‘who can studiously travel through sheets of leaves, now 
capable of a stretch from the Lizard to the last few pulmonary strips 
and shreds of leagues, dancing on their toes for cold—explorers tell 
us—and catching breath by good luck, like dogs at bones about a 
table, on the edge of the Pole? Inordinate, unvaried length, sheer 
longinquity, staggers the heart, ages the very heart of us at a view. 
And how if we manage finally to print one of our pages on the crow- 
scalp of the solitary outside ?’ | 


Some effort is obviously required to enjoy an author capable 
of producing such a passage as the above. Yet the reader of 
good courage cannot fail to find himself richly compensated for 
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his pains. If he read carefully, he will find not only that every 
sentence has a meaning, but also a definite purpose. He will 
admire the effect produced by a number of minute touches. As 
he enters into the spirit of the author, he will enjoy a sense of 
surprise in discovering for himself the treasures of wit and 
imagination wrapped up in the hard sentences. So far as popu- 
larity is concerned, Mr. Meredith’s manner may be said to be 
his only enemy; but no one who takes the trouble to enjoy this 
admirable book can say that style is his weak point. 

In literature, however, popularity may be taken to mean that 
an author is admired on trust by the crowd of readers who are 
incapable of real appreciation. Mr. Meredith has never enjoyed 
fame of this sort, though his reputation has always stood high 
with a small audience ; but the ‘ Egoist ’ is so unmistakably good, 
that we should not wonder if it were elevated to a position of 
embarrassing honour, on a pinnacle confronting even those 
occupied by ‘ Middlemarch’ and ‘ Daniel Deronda.’ We men- 
tion these names to indicate the standard by which the book 
should be judged, and not for the sake of instituting compa- 
risons, which, except in the case of an imitator and his model, 
are always misleading. The originality of the ‘ Egoist’ cannot 
fail to surprise the reader. Mr. Meredith has made a sort of 
discovery in the art of novel-writing, and he seems to have 
wished to denote this fact by his subordinate title ‘A Comedy 
in Chapters,’ as well as by the elaborate disquisition upon 
comedy which forms the introduction. Roughly paraphrased, 
his theories amount to this:—Modern society has exhausted the 
freshness and wonder of the world, and suffers in consequence 
from monotony. As the bloom of youth wears off, men find 
themselves utterly bored, and long for some point of view which 
will restore their interest in people and things they know only 
too thoroughly. This disease—la maladie du siécle, about 
which the French are so mysteriously emphatic—it must be 
observed, is a real and not an imaginary illness. Brisk people 
Who deride it as the result of dyspepsia, fail to perceive that 
they are able to laugh, not because their digestions are good, 
but because they have discovered the point of view that suits 
them, either that of sport, or business, or family. For those 
who cannot thus escape, art is the specific, since to seek help 
from science in this predicament is as if ‘tired pedestrians 
should mount the engine-box of headlong trains.’ Of all forms 
of this remedy comedy is the best, not only showing us how to 
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regard the world, but supplying the tonic that makes the spec- 
tacle exhilarating; it cures as well as demonstrates. In oppo- 
sition to the spirit of comedy Mr. Meredith places that of analysis 
and realism, which can find nothing in human nature without 
the help of ‘the circular glow of the watchmaker’s eye to raise 
in bright relief minutest grains of evidence.’ Analysis only 
aggravates the disease by exhibiting to the patient elaborate 
spider’s webs spun from his own inside. The one method looks 
at men from their own point of view ; the other, that of comedy, 
regards them from an abstract station of its own, and concen- 
trates in a single type the result of years of observation. 

Thus far Mr. Meredith is only following the lead of Moliére. 
The ‘ Egoist’ is a type in the same way as ‘ Harpagon,’ but with 
an important difference. Moliére exhibited certain qualities in 
the broadest form they could be made to assume, without regard- 
ing the modifications under which they must have been more or 
less disguised in real life. Such a representation of character 
suffers from a want of light or shade, a fault Mr. Meredith 
avoids. Instead of taking egoism in a rudimentary stage, 
while still capable of infinite shades of variation in every direc- 
tion, he presents the vice in its most complex and highly de- 
veloped aspect. In savage societies egoism is a virtue, being 
nothing but the instinct of self-defence. As civilisation ad- 
vances, it becomes a frankly brutal vice, subordinating every 
consideration to its desires. It is in this, their obtrusive phase, 
that Moliére delighted to paint qualities. Mr. Meredith prefers 
a more subtle manifestation of his subject. Sir Willoughby 
Patterne, the Egoist, is the descendant of many generations of 
egoists, all of whom in turn have contributed their quota to 
the formation of his character. To such a pitch of refinement 
has self-love attained in him, that, so far from adopting his 
pleasures as his rule in life, the fatuous wretch conceives him- 
self to be a model of devotion to duty. His egoism is like 
colour-blindness ; it is impossible to convince him that the 
world is not what he sees it to be. Conceived in this spirit, 
the egoistical hero has all the interest of a distinct individu- 
ality, without ceasing to be a type. We pay Mr. Meredith a 
high compliment when we say he enables the reader to under- 
stand what is meant by Comedy, in the best and fullest sense of 
the word. 7 





